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PREFACE. 



My intimacy with some of the principal conductors of the 
anti-slavery cause in America, and more especially with 
my most beloved friend Dr. Cox, has led me to take a deep 
interest in their persecutions and triumphs. Theirs is a 
struggle not only to annihilate all property in the persons 
of two millions and a half of their fellow-men, but also to 
destroy a system of caste so utterly tyrannical as to render 
the emancipation of an African in America, even in those 
States which have abandoned slavery, a comparatively 
worthless boon. 

The volume which I have now the happiness of intro- 
ducing to the attention of the British public is an authen- 
tic manual, and tells the whole story of American slavery, 
and of the deceptions practised upon many on both sides of 
the Atlantic by the Colonization Society of that country. 
The author of the work is a pious Episcopalian, a wealthy 
citizen, an accomplished jurist,-^^a scholar, a Christian, and 
a man of high character and extensive usefulness. He is 
the Honourable Judge Jay, of West-Chester, near the city 
of New- York, and son of the late Hon. John Jay, LL.D., 
the distinguished second President of the American Bible 
Society, — a statesman of great celebrity — a sage in the 
cabinet of his country — one of the fathers of American in- 
dependence — and, every way, clarum et venerahile nomen^ 
— an honour and a blessing to the new world. 
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The views of Judge Jay are, in substance, those of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society — a body of men who have 
been treated, as might have been expected, with the most 
virulent abuse ; but who consist of a growing circle of up- 
right and Christian patriots, who understand themselves and 
the subject of slavery thoroughly, and who have adopted 
the noble sentiments expressed by Mr. Jay in this volume, 
instead of the doubtful and dangerous expedients of the 
Colonization Society, ** that enormous bane of goodness^' 
which has done more than all other causes combined to 
invest with an air of sacredness American prejudices 
against colour. 

The fact is, however, Deo urgente, populoque jubentcy the 
anti-slavery cause advances with surprising rapidity. All 
the changes that are taking place on this great question are 
in the right direction ; and all the truth and principle, with 
exceptions here and there, are on one side. The question 
of slavery has but one side to it. If there be a God, and 
if he has expressed his mind in his blessed word, to buy 
and sell a man who was originally stolen, and who is still 
detained and punished without a crime, is a violation of 
the first and most essential principles of eternal justice ; 
and is verily to make a marketable commodity of a being 
who was made in the image of his Maker, and who is 
capable of entering into eternal fellowship with him. 

A most respectable American correspondent thus writes 
to me in reference to the anti-slavery cause in his country : 
— " We are encouraged. Through our God we shall do 
valiantly, and then the tardiores et moderatores will all 
flock in and say, * Why, we are Abolitionists, and always 
were in truth !' * Were you ? Procul^ o procul^ este pro- 
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fanil I was never so much ashamed of my country, and 
even of her revivals and her ministers ! O what a curse 
we have reason to apprehend and avoid ! We are a base 
and wicked nation of oppressors for the most part !' " 

I am happy to be able to assure the British public, that 
Mr. Jay's work circulates in America with a rapidity that is 
extraordinary; even hostile booksellers are beginning to like 
it, for the sake of trade. It has opened the eyes of not a few ; 
and many more are destined to feel its salutary influence. 
I trust the volume will become equally popular in this 
country ; if it were only for the information it contains it 
is deserving of the general notice of all the friends of negro 
emancipation. Here the whole question of American sla- 
very is opened up to view ; and those who wish to know 
how Englishmen may aid their transatlantic brethren in 
getting rid of that moral pestilence, beneath which the 
virtue and happiness of the United States begin to wither, 
may here find ample instruction. # 

It is gratifying to know that Mr. George Thompson, 
our anti-slavery agent in America, is doing well. There is 
reason to believe, however, that he will be persecuted yet 
more and more. His spirit is so excellent that he caimot 
easily be tempted to forget what is due to prudence and 
Christian character. The prejudice against him is, that 
he is a foreigner and an Englishman ; but he succeeds in 
his mission. He is sensible, has a good address, and 
generally pleases the people. 

In laying Mr. Jay's work on American slavery before 
the public, I beg to commend it, in au especial manner, to 
all the committees of our Anti-Slavery Societies. If any 
profits should arise from the sale of this or any future edi- 
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*tion, it is my intention to employ them in founding a 
theological scholarship in Auburn College, for the profes- 
sional education of coloured candidates for the work of the 
ministry, thereby to aid in advancing that feeling of amal- 
gamation, in the absence of which the spirit of slavery 
can never subside in the American States. If the profits 
should be too scanty to realize this object, then I shall de- 
vote them to the committee of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, to show that anti-slavery in England and Ame- 
rica is one and the same thing-— an effort to rescue man as 
man from the thraldom and oppression of his fellow-crea- 
tures. 

The introduction to the present edition, by my friend 
Dr. Cox, late of New- York, now of Auburn College, adds 
immensely to the value of one of the most enlightened 
essays that ever proceeded from the press on the subject of 

slavery. 

JOHN MORISON. 

Hans Place, Chelsea, 
20th July, 1835. 



TO THE REV. JOHN MORISON, D.D., LONDON. 




New-York, April 15, 1835. 
if. AND Dear Sir, 

I INSCRIBE, through you, to the British Public 
this London Edition of the Inquiry, by Judge Jay, on 
the subject of slavery in general, and American slavery in 
particular. The work has just appeared in this city, and 
is read with avidity. Our reasons for wishing its publica- 
tion and difiusion in your metropolis — I speak officially as 
the Secretary for Foreign Correspondence of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society — are many, and of no private nature. 
We wish the whole world to know more of the subject ; 
that both sides of the Colonization question may be heard; 
that both sides of the Anti-Slavery question may be heard; 
that a world of wicked calumny against the latter institu- 
tion may be exterminated ;• that the truth of cis-atlantic 
matters in the cause of emancipation may be known by its 
trans-atlantic correspondents and friends ; that these may 
have an authentic manual of facts, and expositions, and re- 
ferences, for appropriate use on all requisite occasions ; that 
the sympathies and prayers of British Europe may be 
directed wisely and engaged steadily in behalf of the suf- 
fering and the dumb; that the attention of thousands may 
be held in during arrest, on the mighty subject of the inte- 
rests, and the rights, and the duties of man, in their due 
conjunction and dependence; that the mother- country 
may be encouraged to still further achievements in the 
cause of universal freedom and the moral elevation of the 
species, by the evidence afforded that her noble example is 
talismanic and electric in its influence on the daughter- 
country, though following in her path too tardily, haud 
{Bquis passibus ; that the growing interest and the glo- 
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rious promise of their American brethren in the cause 
may be adequately, or, at least, in some degree, known by 
British philanthropists; and that these demonstrations 
may prepare the w^y for kindred responses, and for 
affiliated societies on the Continent of Europe and else- 
where, in the British empire and the European depen- 
dencies, till, at no distant day, we may behold the organ- 
ization of a Grand Philanthropic Union for the abolition 
of slavery and the slave trade throughout the whole woi 
and these preliminary to the destined reign of the ~ 
of all nations^ and his jurisdiction predominant ii 
lands and in all hearts of the sublunary universe. 

If this be enthusiastic, it is so only in a sense sober and 
good. It is the enthusiasm of the Bible — the enthusiasm 
of God. The zeal of the Lord of Hosts mil perform this. 
How can one be good, and not desire it ? or wise, and not 
aim at it? or faithful, and not tmst in God for its accom- 
plishment? Slavery is sin ; and this is the fundamental 
aphorism and axiom of our anti-slavery league : we will 
not descend from the heavenly eminence and infinite van- 
tage-ground of that sure position. What ought to be can 
be. This we know, while we hope in God and go for- 
ward." The bare conception of such a regenerated state of 
society is a felicity and a relief. It meliorates the cha- 
racter and comforts the hearf. On the other hand, the 
sentiment that slavery must be perpetual is a most inju- 
rious and gloomy one. To entertain it. is to be base, 
miserable, and alienated^ one should think, /rom the life of 
God^ through the ignorance that is in them^ because of the 
blindness of their heart, as those having the understanding 
darkened, and also being past feeling. But we, my bro- 
ther, have not so learned Christ, The throne of the devil 
shall not always rule or stand. Man-murdering and man- 
stealing shall come to an end in these territories of Mes- 
siah. But it is impossible that " His unsuffering king- 
dom" should effectually come while slavery remains and 
flourishes. Such a system of glaring iniquity and God- 
denying oppression cannot co-exist with the extended and 
triumphant interests of the Gospel. 

It was a fine sentiment that once and again electrified a 
Roman amphitheatre, and tbrilled the bosoms of arrested 
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thousands, who rose almost instinctively under the glory 
of its power: — 

Homo sum : nil humammi a me alienum puto. 

It was the enchantment of a theme intrinsically grand and 
magnificently good. It was an appeal to human nature 
as God made it, and not as sin has characterized and de- 
based it ; and from the penetralia of a myriad of bosoms, 
from the pure naluralia of unsophisticated man, bursts 
forth the unaffected response, alike in every age, that 
owns the universal brotherhood and feels the consecrated 
tie of a common origin 'and a common nature. We in- 
voke the application of this sentiment for the destruction 
of slavery — for the prostration of the pride of caste — for 
the extermination of the spirit of prejudice against a bro- 
ther of the species. Its bearing on slavery all can see. 
Let its poetry be reduced to prose, and its principle to 
practice. Let it inspire a fitting answer to the uncon- 
querable appeal of the enslaved human being — Am not I 
man and a brother ? The sanctions of Jehovah are its 
guard and its omnipotence. Let the man withstand it 
who has no soul — ^who needs no Saviour— who prefers hell 
to heaven ! 

We should not omit to mention that the author (Te- 
rence) of that fine sentiment was an African, and had 
been a slave ! Perhaps his own degraded experience had 
IJircviously taught him the importance of the truth. He had 
felt and pondered it when he could not call his own — his 
limbs, his motions, his hours, his toil, his life, or, in any 
sense, himself! And who deprived him? His fellow- 
man. And where was the equity of this? Could he not 
demand virtually with the prophet. Have we not all one 
Father ? hath not one God created us ? why do tve deal 
treacherotidy every man against his brother ? And with 
that prophet may we aptly rejoin. The Lord will cut off the 
man that doeth thisy the master and the scholar^ out of the 
tabernacles of Jacob, and him that offereth an offering unto 
the ^Lord of Hosts, ***** Ye have corrupted the cove- 
nant of Levi, saith the Lord of Hosts. Therefore have I 
also made you contemptible and base before all the people ; 
according as ye have not kept my ways, but have been par- 
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tied in the law. This partiality is a charge quite too valid, 
and certainly very tremendous, against the Christian mi- 
nisters of our day. 

I am sorry at heart to say — it is too true of many. If 
they dislike the exposure, let them remember that the fact 
of sin is worse than the report of it ; and that the viray to 
appear better is to do better. Let them learn to put away 
the croakings of a cowardly expediency, and speak of right 
and wrong like the ministers of Jesus Christ. Let them 
remember them that are in bonds as bound with them, and 
do in these relations as they would that others should do, 
in a reversal of conditions, to them and theirs. Let 
them inquire what would be their ethical reasonings, or 
views of expediency, if their parents or children, or 
other blood relatives, were stolen and sold into absolute 
bondage, and then think if their kinsmen are not there, 
that THERE ARE the brethren of Jesus Christ, who says of 
the harm or the good we do them. Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
HAVE done it unto ME ! Trcmcndous thought ! Is it 
ever expedient to buy and sell Jesus Christ? to rate him 
in the same class with goods and chattels ? to vend him 
at an auction to the highest bidder? to sell him in a lot 
to suit purchasers^ with horses, hogs, and farm- tools? to 
tear him from his sister, his mother, or his brother, and 
sort him in another gangy where he will fetch more money ? 
to load him with chains and drive him on foot, with a 
number of fellow victims, before a fiend on horseback, 
whip in hand, to a distant and lucrative slave-mart? to 
do this systematically and in instances innumerable, in 
the interior of a Christian country, whose citizens and 
legislators join in denouncing the African slave trade as 
a mammoth iniquity, and the worst form o^ piracy known 
to the law of nations ? But this is not half the truth, nor 
a synopsis even of the social and moral evils of the slave 
system and our domestic slave trade in free America I 
It was with similar views that our great Franklin, an 
avowed and great Abolitionist, adopted for his motto, the 
sentence — Ubi Libertas^ ibi Patri — TFhere Liberty dwells^ 
there is my country. 

Our national Congress is very unlike the British Par- 
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liament, in the nature and extent of its powers. The 
latter is the centre of the empire ; itself supreme, and 
without other legislative authorities within its jurisdiction. 
Its prerogatives are not defined by constitutional precept, 
and their extent is purposely obscure and illimitable. 
Congress is like a great national committee, with powers 
definite and duties fixed, with no irresponsible or uncer- 
tain prerogatives, and with the right to legislate for the 
States, except as nationally viewed and related, expressly 
denied them. They have no power to legislate on the 
subject of slavery, except within their own local limits of 
one hundred square miles, called the District of Columbia. 
And there they have as yet considered it expedient not to 
abolish the monster ; and not to do anything, almost, 
towards it. Petitions on petitions, however, begin to 
move them ; and one and another noble spirit in the 
popular branch of that body is found unceasingly t(» 
respond to the voice of their constituents. Our States 
are twenty-four ; our territories four ; of which two or 
three will soon become States. Just the numerical half 
of the States of the confederacy are slaveholding ; and 
the others, non-slave holding. But the freer North have 
very little reason to boast. Our prejudice is terrible ; and 
the free man of colour is degraded and disfranchised 
among us. The progress of things is still in his favour 
and in ours. JVe need an emancipation from the power 
of prejudice, which infects our reasonings, debilitates o.ir 
virtue, and vitiates our character : and I bless God, the 
Greatest Emancipator in the Universe, that the cause is 
progressive and its destination sure! He is its Patron, 
and from His Imperial Majesty we hope for prosperity. 

The stand which has been taken by Judge Jay is 
as illustrious and as useful as it is upright and ap- 
proved to the intelligence of the country. It is very 
influential also. The personal qualities of its author are 
in effect less than the virtues of the publication itself; 
while both are great and excellent. It is calmly written, 
and replete with facts. It is stored with arguments and 
rich with principles. It is bold and uncompromising, as 
well as dispassionate and sound. It shows the combined 
virtues of the scholar and the jurist, the gentleman and 
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the Christian, the patriot and the hero. It is worthy of him- 
self, and worthy too of his illustrious sire, the late Hon. 
John Jay, LL.D., a statesman of distinguished eminence, 
a patriot of unspotted fame, a sage and a Christian vene- 
rated among the fathers of the country. He was the 
second President of the American Bible Society, and 
second to none of the four in the qualities that irradiate so 
high a dignity. 

No doubt Judge Jay will meet a cloud of defamation 
for the position he has assumed before his countrymen 
and his contemporaries. He is too shining a mark not to 
attract the shafts of virulence from a thousand pro-slavery 
quivers. It is their known tactics to trample to the dust, 
no matter who, that dares to differ from them, sympathiz- 
ing — as God does — with the oppressed instead of the 
oppressor. That he should suffer their rallied onset, and 
be struck at least with the hoofe of their furious brutality, 
is just a thing to be expected. Indeed, it will be his 
honour, and their ruin, at no distant date. If he has 
made himself of no reputation^ he shall find too, that God 
hath highly exalted him^ and given him a name of envied 
eminence. He has already lived a thousand lifetimes in 
one, and posterity shall call his memory Blessed. He has 
stood on Mount Calvary and on Mount Olivet, and seen 
farther towards Ethiopia than many others. He has put 
ojff^the old man with his prejudice and his deeds ; and now 
attests the truth, which himself has^ first so well relished 
and digested in these high relations. He has written for 
service, not show ; to do good, not dress a toilette ; to 
please God, not worldlings ; to correct error, not flatter 
pride ; to improve the character of^one class and the con- 
dition of another, not to court popularity from mortals. 
Instead of propitiating the unprincipled, he has just set 
them at dehance : and well it is that the elevation from 
which he practically despises them is one which they feel 
enough to malign his publication with an imbecility, which 
would be very different in its process if its efficiency de- 
pended on the presence of malignity alone. 

Judge Jay will not, however, have an ordeal as severe 
as that of many of his predecessors in the war. There 
are reasons for this. The commencement of such a moral 
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enterpHse must be crowded with difficulties, and its agents 
desi^ated as the forlorn hope of the army. Garrison 
had the honour of a pioneer in this revival of the Abolition 
controversy ; and his rising and prospective fame is already 
hated with a demon cruelty. I have heard every epithet 
of abuse piled on his devoted head, and really dreaded his 
name before I knew his character. And now what is his 
villany? Why he saw through the hoaz of Coloniza- 
tionism ; and demonstrated it, with the stem visage of a 
martyr, to the scorn of conscience and the execration of 
the good. He did this at first alone, the object of a storm 
of persecution and a flood of indignation. And what is 
his fault ? Truly, he flatters no one, quails to evidence 
against authority, takes men more by their actions than 
their professions, tells the truth — some say — in a most 
uncourtly style, and edits a weekly newspaper. He is the 
friend of man and the foe of oppression. The species are 
his brothers, and his country is the world. But who 
wants to be ruled by the Garrison ? Indeed, I know not. 
Can the querist answer me one question ? Well, I will 
give it to him when I And one more impertinent than his 
own. It is as full of nonsense, inapt, and insolent as the 
slang about amalgamation. I never saw in Mr. Garrison 
any efibrts to rule. He never ruled me. He seems indig- 
nant indeed that truth and evidence are not permitted to 
ruh even the sacramental allies and official friends of both. 
But says one, " I hate his style. It is stern, vulgar, un- 
compromising, severe. He is a mere firebrand." O then, 
one would think that Birney would just suit you — the 
learned, amiable, chivalrous, accomplished Birney; the 
boast of Kentucky and the flower of Abolition. " No, 
no. He is too polished.'' Well, — of scores of others, — 
who has a style to suit you ? Surely it must be Jay ! or, 
if not, then is it any dotard that advocates Coloniza- 
tion, as if it were wise ; cruelty, as if it were necessary ; 
oppression, as if it were expedient; and prejudice, as if it 
had neither its subject nor its object. We happen to 
know what is the matter with such critics. 

There are from two to three millions of slaves in the 
United States, and about half a million of free coloured 
persons. The ratio of their increase in slavery is from 
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one-third to one-half more than that of the whites; that 
of their increase in freedom relatively less in about the 
same proportion. The causes of the former and of the 
latter are distinct and well known ; but the hastening 
result is well known also. When we are asked, What are 
you doing? Why make a social and political earthquake? 
Do you wish to ruin the country? we answer, not so. 
We are not making a crisis; we are only trying to prevent 
the catastrophe., A state of things is in progress that 
must be foreseen, and met with an adequate remedy. The 
national body is too sick to be cured by quackery : but 
you will not let us examine it, or talk about it, or discuss 
the way of cure, or tell the fact of internal alteration. 
You wish things to take their course ; and this is your 
way, and your peace, and your wisdom ! As well may 
impenitence get to heaven by following the course of this 
world as such a system speed ; but certain it is that the 
malady will be examined and the remedy applied ; for God 
is in it ! The cause is his own ! He is the Lord our God, 
and he brings up his people out of the house of bondage ! 
He will never endure the existing condition of things. It 
stands in his way ; it favours the usurpations of his great 
enemy, and counteracts his own rightful kingdom. The 
God of WiLBERFORCE owus both hemispheres, and his 
people fear him. Their means are of him — their ends are 
for him and their victories will be from him — their praises 
to him for ever ! 

Some ecclesiastical sages tell us, Let it alone: what 
have you to do with slavery? Is it not a political rela- 
tion, and do politics become ministers of the Gospel or 
judicatories of the church, or even Christians, in their 
personal character, very appositely? I reply, when this 
same subject is discussed in favour of t^eir side of the 
questioriy namely, Colonizationizing, then it is very much 
at home in the pulpit, addressing men and God ; then it is 
very ecclesiastical, very much at one with all their ghostly 
conceptions of the quintessence of spirituality, very im- 
portant for the judicatories of the church to unite with 
the legislatures of the country to sanction it, and very 
proper for all the churches to make their periodical offer- 
ings and alms to its treasury. It is only the other aspect 
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of the subject that is so much and so impiously at war 
with all the ethereal spiritualities of these transcendental 
haters of slavery " in the abstract.** Let honesty and 
sobriety, however, answer with a good conscience, after 
having well considered the following questions: — 

1. Is the system of slavery in the United States, what- 
ever may be its political aspects and relations, destitute 
wholly of moral ones, which it is right and Christian for 
us all to examine? 

2. Has a minister of the Gospel (compare Isaiah Iviii. 
1,6,) no commissioned and solemnly-responsible official 
relation to sin in high places as well as low places, and 
all places of society, requiring him to testify against it, 
rebuke it, expose it in its true nature, and threaten the 
terrible judgments of God against its patrons and perpe- 
trators, except they repent ? 

3. Is not slavery a system of sin, of cardinal robbery 
and horrible wrong, that God's eternal goodness hates, 
and which his justice will not fail to render unprofitable 
to its abettors? Psalm 1. 18, 21. 

4. Have the friends of anti-slavery, that have periled 
their lives in the cause of human rights, and encountered 
all injury and abuse in the power of their enemies for 
what they have said and done, ever been convicted of 
using any means and measures except logical and moral 
ones, and those 'mainly religious, for the attainment of 
their ends ? 2 Cor. x. 3, 6. 

5. Is it half so evident or true, that Colonization is not 
a system of politics without principles, expediency without 
righteousness, and worldliness without the morality of the 
Gospel, as it is certain and credible, and confessed by 
multitudes increasingly, that the cause of Emancipation, 
as opposed to it, stands on the basis of principle alone, 
appeals mainly to the judgment and the conscience for its 
success; while ultimately it trusts in God alone for the 
realization of all its hopes ? 

Before God I believe and aver that what these questions 
import on their surface and in their texture is the truth. 

I thank God for the example of Great Britain, Its 
influence will be wider than her empire, and brighter 
than her naval victories. We feel it here ; and felt it is 
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at the antipodes. Only, I must say, that it ought to 
have been complete at once, for safety and for glory ! The 
system of apprentices de quo lugendum est. 

So slow the growth of what is excellent ; so hard 
T'attain perfection in this nether world ! 

We only add, prosecute your work of beneficence to the 
ne plus of its ultimate consummation. Britain will then 
be graduated great and good, by the plaudits of the 
world and the approbation of God ; and be sure the moral 
power of your example is still uneomputed and irresistible. 
It will triumph in the end, and before the end. 

It is wonderful to consider how the whole system of 
oppression, as organized and established every where, 
but especially in my own country — and America, 
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I love thee still, my country ! — 

depends, for the pivot of its support and its movements, on 
the cardinal point of — colour ! Although our own cada- 
verous white, the vaunted albescence of the European or 
Caucasian race, is the distinction of a small minority, 
and certainly not the original or standard complexion of 
the species, yet we make it the criterion and the paragon 
of all that humanity ought to be, and deny almost the 
identity of the species, when its millions and its hundreds 
of millions vary on a graduated scale of imperceptible 
changes. 

Shade unperceived so softening into shade, 

from the European white to the Asiatic hrown ; the Aus- 
tralian tawny ^ the American red, and the African black. 
But still all are inen, and of one blood. And do we hate 
our brother for being what God made him? Diabolical 
impiety! Witness, all Nature and all reason, that this is 
hating God himself! — hating him in the works of his hand! 
oppressing a fellow-creature for the act of the Creator ! 
piling cruelty and privation on his devoted body and soul, 
because God made him of a hue different from our own ! 
Is it credible that if they were all white, all blanched by 
an act of God, in a moment^ in the twinkling of an eye^ 
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that they could be retained slaves any longer ? that their 
rights should be wholly annihilated? their dignity as 
God*s image and his immortal offspring utterly denied? 
Are they men ? — ^This is the question for men to answer. 
If they are, there is no other question. If they are, who 
cares for tlie height of their stature, or the hue of their 
skin, or the number of degrees, on the average, in their 
national facial angle, or the quality of their hair, or the 
form of their features, or their lineage from Cush and 
Ham, instead of Shem or Japhet? or even for the fact that 
their stolen, and abused, and infinitely-injured ancestors 
once lived in hither Africa? I fear that millions of white 
men will actually lose their souls, by reason of the devil- 
ishness of their antipathy to a coloured brother of the 
species; since without loving him whom he hath seen, with 
an affection precisely identical, how can one love God 
whom he hath not seen? There is nothing in the uni- 
verse more impossible — nothing more tremendous ! — Re- 
pent, O Earth ! 

The idea that the Bible sanctions slavery is one to 
which dreamers oflen resort, without any proof or sound 
examination. Let them define what slavery is with 
mathematical precision before they blaspheme the book 
of the Holy Ghost. In the name of the Most High God, 
I pronounce it an impious calumny and an atrocious 
lie ! without conceding anything in reference to the whole 
Bible. I beg all men to consider under what dispensa- 
tion we live, and whether even they can think slavery 
sanctioned now ? Go, preach the Gospel to each creature 

of the species — except the man in chains Stay ! there 

is no exception I And shall he be oppressed so terribly by 
yoUy whom you are endeavouring to rescue from the 
bondage of the devil ? Is this duty ? Is it even expe- 
diency ? 

Your George Thompson is doing good here on a great 
scale. He is well fitted for his work, invincible in argu- 
ment, an fait on every point, popular and convincing, 
gains as he goes; and will, I think, be both more perse- 
cuted and more successful. He is hated, denounced, 
threatened by many ; to whose wicked prejudices the 
diurnal press is too generally subservient. They charge 
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him with many things, some of which I know to be facts- 
such as that he is a foreigner, that he is an Englishman, 
and even that he is a Scotchman ! But, calm your ire, 
Dr. Morison; the last charge is not true — though they 
say it. Let them learn to say truth only. 

I commend you, my dear friend, and the cause, to the 
care and grace of our Lord Jesus Christ; and remain, 
faithfully and most affectionately, your brother in his love, 

SAMUEL H. COX. 
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No allusion has been made, in the following pages, to' certain 
popular objections to the Colonization Society ; nor have any 
cases of individual cruelty been cited, to illustrate the evils of 
slavery. It is proper that the reasons for this departure from 
the ordinary mode of discussing these two subjects should be 
given, that they may not be misunderstood. 

The objections I have omitted to noticfe, are, the mortality to 
which the emigrants are exposed, in consequence of the climate 
of Liberia ; the demoralizing traffic, which the colonists have 
carried on with the natives, in rum and military stores ; and 
the improvident application of the funds of the Society, which 
has rendered it bankrupt. 

These objections, serious as they are in themselves, are not 
inseparable from the system of Colonization. Another and 
more salubrious site may be selected ; the traffic complained 
of may be discontinued, and the fiscal affairs of the Society 
may hereafter be managed with prudence and economy. But 
there are inherent evils in the system, and it is important that 
the public attention should not be diverted from these evils by 
the contemplation of others which are only accidental. 

So» also, it is of great importance that the sinfulness of 
slavery should not be merged in that of its unauthorized abuses. 
Many contend for the lawfulness of slavery who readily admit 
the sinfulness of insulated cases of cruelty. It has, therefore. 
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been my object to show, that, admitting the slaves to be tree 
as a prudent farmer treats his cattle— that they have enoug] 
eat — are sheltered from the inclemency of the weather — and 
not subjected to a greater degree of severity than is necess: 
to extort from them a due amount of labour — American sla\ 
is nevertheless, a heinous sin, and, like every other sin, ou 
to be immediately abandoned. 

February i 1835. 
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CIIAinER I. 

.- •.. f't-iibtitution, and Character of the American Culoulzatiun 

Society. 

iO 23d December, 1816, the Legislature of Virginia 

-la resolution requesting the Governor to correspond 

* 1 ihe President of the United States, " for the pur- 

A poweriftil institution is now in operation, which pro- 
fesses to be, not merely a remedy for slavery, but the only 
remedy that can be devised. It appeals to religion and 
patriotism for those pecuniary aids which, it contends, are 
alone wanting, to enable it to transport our whole coloured 
population to Africa, there to enjoy the freedom denied to 
them here ; and there to become the dispensers of religion, 
and the arts and sciences, to that benighted continent. 

If the claims of the American Colonization Society are 
founded in truth, they cannot be resisted without guilt. 
Very many, however, who are alike distinguished for piety 
and talents, instead of allowing these claims, strenuously 
maintain, that the practical tendency of the Society is to 
perpetuate the evils it professes to remove, and to extend 
to Africa, the vices, but not the blessings of civilization. 
These conflicting opinions, on a subject so momentous, 
demand a calm and patient investigation; since he who 
either supports or opposes the Colonization Society, with- 
out first ascertaining its true character, the results it has 
produced, and the influence it exerts, incurs the hazard, 
as far as his example and efforts extend, of increasing the 
wretchedness he would relieve; and of fastening upon his 
country the burden under which she is struggling. 

If^ in a question involving the temporal and eternal 
happiness of unborn millions, we could satisfy our con- 
sciences, by bowing to the authority of great names, we 
would still be painfully embarrassed in selecting those to 
whose decision we would surrender our own judgments. 
The excellent of the earth are XOs be found among the 
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causes," says a very eminent writer, *' have an influence 
on human institutions, that it is impossible to judge a 
priori of their effects. Nothing but a long series of 
experiments can unfold these effects, and point oat tiM 
means of counteracting those that are hurtful." 

The following inquiry has been commenced and par* 
sued, under a deep sense of the importance of the subject, 
and with a solemn recollection, that no deviation from 
truth can escape the notice and displeasure of Him unto 
whom all hearts are open, and from whom no secrets are 
hid. 






CIIAI^ER I. 

Origin^ Constitution, and Character of the American Colonization 

Society. 

On the 23d December, 1816, the Legislature of Virginia 
passed a resolution requesting the Governor to correspond 
with the President of the United States, *' for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a territory on the coast of Africa, or at 
some other place not witliin any of the States or territorial 
governments of the United States, to serve as an asylum 
for such persons of colour as are now free, and may de- 
sire the same, and for those who may hereafter be eman^ 
cipated within this commonwealth.'* 

Within a few days of the date of this resolution, a 
meeting was held atiWashington to take this very subject 
into consideration. It was composed almost entirely of 
southern gentlemen. Judge Washington presided ; Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Randolph, and others took part in the discus* 
sions which ensued, and which resulted in the organiza^ 
tion of the American Colonization Society. Judge Wash- 
ington was chosen President, and of the seventeen Vice- 
Presidents, only five were selected from the free States, 
while the twelve managers were, it is believed, without 
one exception, slave holders. 

The two first articles of the constitution are the only 
ones relating to the object of the Society. They are as 
follows : — 

" Art. I. This Society shall be called the American 
Society for Colonizing the Free People of Colour of the 
United States. 

** Art. II. The object to which its attention is to be ex- 
chmvely directed is to promote and execute a plan for 
colonizing (with their consent) the free people of colour, 
residing in our country, in Africa, or such other place as 
Congress shall deem most expedient And the Society 
shall act, to effect this object, iu co-operation with the ge- 
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neral government and such of the States as may adopt 
regulations on the subject." 

It is worthy of remark, that this constitution has no 
preamble setting forth the motives which led to its adop* 
tion and the sentiments entertained by its authors. There 
is no one single principle of duty or policy recognized by 
the constitution, and the members may, without incon- 
sistency, be composed of Christians or of infidels; they 
may be the friends or enemies of slavery, and may be ac- 
tuated by kindness or by^ hatred towards '* the free people 
of colour." 

The omission of all avowal of motives was, probably, 
not without design, and has not been without effect It 
has secured the co-operation of three distinct classes. 
' First, such as sincerely desire to afford the free blacks an 
asylum from the oppression they suffer here, and, by their 
means, to extend to Africa the blessings of Christianity 
and civilization, and who at the same time flatter them- 
selves that colonization will have a salutary influence in 
accelerating the abolition of slavery.* Secondly, such as 
expect to enhance the value and security of slave pro- 
perty, by removing the firee blacks. And, thirdly, such as 
seek relief from a bad population, without the trouble and 
expense of improving it. 

The doors of the Society being thrown open to all, a 
heterogeneous multitude has entered^ and within its portals 
men are brought into contact, who, in the ordinary walks 
of life, are separated by a common repulsion. The devoted 
missionary, ready to pour out his life on the sands of 
Africa, is justled by the trafficker in human flesh ; the 
humble, self-denying Christian listens to the praises of the 
Society from the unblushing' profligate ; and the friend of 
human rights and human happiness greets as his fellow- 
labourer the man whose very contribution to the cause is 
extorted from the unrequited labour of his fellow-men. 
This anomalous amalgamation of characters and motives 
has necessarily led to a lamentable compromise of princi- 
ple. Whatever may be the object each member proposes 
to himself, he is conscious it can be effected only by 
the harmonious co-operation of all the other members. 
Hence it is all-important to avoid giving and taking 
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offence; and never was the maxim ''bear and forbear," 
more scrupulously obeyed. Certain irreconcileable opinions, 
but regarded by their holders as fundamental, are by com- 
mon consent wholly suppressed, while, in matters of less 
importance, the expression of opposite sentiments is freely 
allowed, and borne with commendable patience. 

The advocates of slavery forbear shocking its opponents 
by justifying it in th§ abstract^ and in return for this com- 
plaisance those opponents forbear condemning it in par- 
ticulars. Each party consents to make certain conces- 
sions to conciliate the other. The Southron admits slavery 
to be a political evil: the northern member courteously 
replies, that, under present circumstances^ it is unavoidable, 
and therefore justifiable. The actual condition of the 
slave, his mental bondage, his bodily sufferings are under* 
stood to be forbidden topics. 

The oppressor of the free negro dwells on his depravity 
and degradation : the friend of the free negro admits and 
often aggravates the charges against him ; but carefully ab- 
stains from all allusion to the true causes of that depravity 
and degradation, unless to excuse them as being inevitable. 
Both parties unite in depicting in glowing colours the 
effects of the oppression of the free negro, in order to prove 
the humanity of banishing him from the country ; while 
both refrain from all attempts to remove or lessen the op- 
pression. 

The simplicity of the object of the Society, as stated in 
its constitution, tends in a powerful degree to encourage 
and enforce this compromise of principle. The constitu- 
tion, in fact, vests a discretionary veto in every member on 
the expression of unpalatable opinions. The attention of 
the Society is to be " exclusively" directed to the coloniza- 
tion of persons of colour, and the constitution contains no 
allusion to slavery. - Hence any denunciation of slavery as 
sinful*, any arguments addressed to slave holders to induce 

* Candour requires the admission that there is at least one exception 
to this remark. At the annual meeting of the Society in 1834, the Rev 
Mr. Breckeniidge in his speech insisted on the sinfulness of slavery. A 
distinguished lay member of the Society who was present complained 
to the author of Mr. B.'s unconstitutional couduct, and declared that he 
was strongly tempted publicly to call him to order. 
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them to manumit their slaves, would be unconstitutional, 
and are therefore carefully avoided. But the free blacks 
cannot be transported without money, and much money 
cannot be had without the aid of the enemies of slavery. 
It is therefore permitted to represent the Society as an an- 
tidote to slavery, as tending to affect its abolition, anything 
in the constitution to the contrary notwithstanding:. But 
then this abolition is to be brought ^bout at some future 
indefinite period. True it is, that the constitution is as 
silent with respect to manumission as it is to slavery ; but 
by common consent this silence is not permitted to inter- 
pose the slightest obstacle to a unanimous, vigorous, und 
persevering opposition to present manumission. Were the 
American Bible Society to deprecate the emancipation of 
slaves, and to censure all who proposed it, the outrage would 
excite the indignation of the whole community. Bat what 
would be a perversion of its avowed object in a Bible 
Society is perfectly lawful in the Colonization Society, not 
because it is authorized by the constitution, but because it 
is expedient to conciliate the slave holders. 

Many of the supporters of the Society are interested in 
the American slave-trade* — a trade replete with cruelty 
and injustice. To condemn this trade, or to labour for its 
suppression, would be unconstitutional. The African slave 
trade rather interferes with than promotes the interests of 
the slave owners, and the Society deem it unnecessary to 
seek for any constitutional warrant to justify the most vio- 
lent denunciation of the foreign traffic ; or an application 
to foreign powers to declare it pi rati calf. 

To hold up the free blacks to the detestation of the 
community is constitutional — to recommend them to the 
sympathy of Christians, to propose schools for their in- 
struction, plans for encouraging their industry, and efforts 
for their moral and religious improvement, would be such a 
flagrant departure from the " exclusive" object of the So- 
ciety, that no member has hitherto been rash enough to make 
the attempt. At the same time it is quite constitutional to 
vindicate the cruel laws which are crushing these people 

• The first President of the Society was, as we shall see hereafter, 
no inconsiderable dealer. 

t See proceedings of Am. Col. Society of 20th January, 1827. 
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in the dust, and to show that the oppression they suffer is 
•*an ordiuation of Providence.*' 

The constitution, indeed, forbids the transportation of 
the free blacks without ** their consent ;*' but it is very 
constitutional to justify and encourage such oppression of 
them as shall compel them to seek in the wilds of Africa 
a refuge from American cruelty. 

The natural result of this compromise of principle, this 
suppression of truth, this sacrifice to unanimity, has been 
the adoption of expediency as the standard of right and 
wrong, in the place of the revealed will of God. Unmind- 
ful of the poet's precept,— 

Be virtuous ends pursued by virtuous means, 
Nor think the intention sanctifies the deed, 

good men, and good Christians, have been tempted by their 
zeal for the Society to countenance opinions and practices 
inconsistent with justice and humanity. Confident that 
their motives were good, and their object important, they 
have been too little scrupulous of the means they employed ; 
and hence the Society has actually exerted a demoralizing 
influence over its own members, by leading them occasion- 
ally to advance in its behalf opinions at variance with truth 
and Christianity, Unhappily the evil influence of the So- 
ciety has not been confined to its own members. It has, to 
a lamentable extent, vitiated the moral sense of the com- 
munity, by reconciling public opinion to the continuance 
of slavery, and by aggravating those sinful prejudices- 
against the free blacks, which are subjecting them to insult 
and persecution, and denying them the blessings of educa- 
tion and religious instruction. 

We are sensible : that these are grave assertions, and 
that many will deem them very extraordinary ones. The 
reader's belief is not solicited for them at present^ nor will 
it be to any assertion hereafter made, till supported by 
unquestionable evidence. The remarks in this chapter 
are intended only as a general statement of the case against 
the Society, and as an explanation of the process by which 
many excellent men belonging to it have insensibly been 
seduced into conduct of at least doubtful morality. The 
charges now made will in due time be substantiated by 

B 5 
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authentic facts, and by quotations from the language, both 
ojQScial and private, of members of the Society. 

True it is, that Colonizationists protest most earnestly 
against being judged by any but the oJQScial language of 
the Board of Managers. To the justice of this protest it 
is impossible to assent. The Society is arraigned at the 
bar of the public, not for the object avowed in the constitu- 
tion^ but for the influence it exerts in vindicating and pro- 
longing slavery, and in augmenting the oppression of the 
free blacks. This influence, if exerted at all, must be 
exerted by individuals in the capacity of members, agents, 
and officers of the Society, and the only means they possess 
of exerting this influence is by the expression of their sen- 
timents. To insist, therefore, that these sentiments may 
not be quoted, to show what influence the Society does 
exert, is to contradict the plainest suggestions of common 
sense. Certainly the whole Society is not necessarily 
responsible for the sentiments of a single member; but 
the question is not, whether one or two or more members 
have said improper things, but whether the influence gene-- 
rally exerted by the Society is what it is alleged to be ; 
and this is a question of fact, to be decided by evidence, 
and that evidence necessarily consists of the opinions 
expressed by its officers, agents, and distinguished mem* 
berf>, and auxiliary associations. 

This protest moreover comes with an ill grace from a 
Society that has appealed to the letters and the speeches of 
its members, to repel the objection urged against it in cer- 
tain quarters, of a desire to interfere with the rights of 
slave holders*. Should the members and officers of an 
anti-slavery society continually, at its public meetings, 
deliver addresses in favour of intermarriages between whites 
and blacks — should auxiliaries pass resolutions approving 
of such marriages — should these addresses and resolutions 
be published and circulated at the expense of the society— 
and should its official magazine recommend such marriages^ 
would it not be the excess of disingenuousness, for the 
society to attempt to repel the charge that its influence 
was exerted to bring about an amalgamation of the two 

* See ^/. Rep, VI. 198. 
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races, by denying that it was responsible for the language 
of its members, and by appealing to its constitution and 
official reports, in which no allusion was made to the sub- 
iect? All that can fairly be demanded is that the quota- 
tions be honestly made, and that they be sufficiently 
numerous and explicit to establish the facts they are 
brought to prove. In the following pages will be found 
numerous extracts from Colonization documents ; and it is 
right to observe, that they are for the most part merely 
selections, and bearing generally but a small proportion to 
the whole number of extracts to the same point that might 
have been adduced. Some few of the extracts- have been 
made by other vnriters ; but the great mass of them have 
been selected by the author, and in no instance has he 
given a quotation which he does not believe is fairly and 
honestly made. To prevent mistakes it may be well to 
mention, that the African Repository is a monthly maga- 
zine, and is, as appears from the title-page, *' published by 
order of the Managers of the American Colonization 
Society." The £ditor is understood to be the Secretary 
of the Society. This periodical, together with the annual 
reports, and occasional official addresses, are the only 
publications for which the managers of the Society are 
responsible : when Colonization newspapers are mentioned, 
nothing more is intended by the expression than that they 
are papers which espouse the cause of the Society. 



CHAPTER ir. 

Influence of the Society on the Condition of Free Persons of Colour. 

The object of the Society is declared by the Constitu- 
tion, to be exclusively the colonization of free persons of 
colour, with their own consent Now there is nothing in 
this object necessarily benevolent. A colony may be esta- 
blished for commercial purposes, or as a military station, or 
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as a receptacle for convicts, or to aid the diffusion of 
Christianity. The absence in the Constitution of all avowed 
motives for the proposed colony, invites the co-operation of 
all who advocate the scheme from any motive whatever. 
For the purpose of raising money, it is the policy of the 
Society to appeal to all the various and discordant motives 
that can be incited in behalf of the colony. A strong aud 
very general prejud'ce exists against the free blacks. It is 
unfortunately the policy of the Society to aggravate this 
prejudice, since the more we abominate these people, the 
more willing we shall be to pay money for the purpose of 
getting rid of them. The influence of the doctrine of ca?pe- 
diency on good men will be seen in the unchristian lan- 
guage they have used, in regard to this unhappy and 
oppressed portion of their fellow men. 

•* Free blacks are a greater nuisance than even slaves 
themselves.'' Address rf C. C, Harper. Af, Rep. II. 189. 

" A horde of miserable people — the objects of universal 
suspicion — subsisting by plunder.'* Speech of Gen, Mercer^ 
Vice-Presiden L 

"Of all classes of our population, the most vicious is 
that of the free coloured — contaminated themselves, they 
extend their vices to all around them." Speech of Mr» 
Clay, Vice-President 12th Report , p. 21. 

•' Averse to labour, with no incentives to industry, op 
motives to respect, they maintain a precarious existence by 
petty thefts and plunder." African Rep, VI. 135. 

"They are alike injurious by their conduct and example 
to all other classes of society." Memorial of Manchester 
Col, Sac, to Virginia Legislature, 

** A large mass of human beings, who hang as a vile ecc^ 
crescence upon society." Address of C, L. Mosby^ before 
a Col. Soc, in Virginia, 

'*This class of persons — a curse and contagion wherever 
they reside." African Rep, III. 203. 

*'Of all the descriptions of our population, and of either 
portion of the African race, the free persons of colour are by 
far, as a class, the most corrupt, depraved^ and abandoned^* 
Speech of Mr, Clay, African Rep. VI. 12. 

•* An anomalous race of beings, the most dej)raved upon 
earth:' African Rep, VII. 230. 
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** They are a mildew upon our fields, a scourge to our 
backs, and a stain upon our escutcheon." Memorial of 
Kentucky Col. Soc, to Congress, 

*' I will look no farther when I seek for the most de- 
graded, the most abandoned race on the earthy but rest my 
eye on this people." Address before the Lynchburgh Col. 
Sac, 

** There is a class (free blacks) among us, introduced by 
violence, notoriously ignorant, degraded, and miserable, 
mentally diseased^ broken-spirited, acted upon by no mo- 
tives to honourable exertions, scarcely readied in their 
debasement by the heavenly light." Editorial Article. Afr, 
Rep. I. 68. 

We may here remark, that the tone of these extracts is 
very different from that used when the speaker desires to 
excite sympathy for the wretched. We are told that these 
people are vicious and debased ; but no hint is given that 
their vice and debasement are the result of sinful prejudices 
and cruel laws. No appeal is made to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity to pour oil and vdne igto the wounds of suffering 
humanity. We are not reminded that these wretches are 
our brethren, for whom Christ died. Nothing is omitted 
to impress us with a sense of the depth of the misery into 
which they are plunged; but for what object are these 
frightful pictures presented to us ? Is it to urge us to feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked, to instruct the ignorant, 
and to reform the wicked? No, but to transport them to 
Africa ! 

To an unsophisticated Christian it would seem that the 
true way of relieving the wretchedness and vice of these 
people would be, first to protest against their unrighteous 
oppression, and to procure tlie repeal of those laws which 
forbid their instruction ; and then to make them partakers 
of the blessings of education and religion. But far from 
the Colonization Society are all such old-fashioned ways of 
doing good. Instead of protesting against the causes of all 
this misery, the Society excuses and justifies the 

OPPRESSION OF THE FREE NEGROES AND THE PREJUDICES 
AGAINST THEM. 

♦* Severe necessity places them (free negroes) in a class 
of degraded beings.'* Address of Mr, Rives to Lynchburgh 
Col. Soe. AJr, Rep, V. 9S9, 
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" The severe legislation — I will not say that, under all 
circumstances, it is too severe — the severe legislation of the 
slave States which drives their emancipated blacks to the 
free States, and scatters the nuisance there, attests that we 
have 'a share in this evil." Speech of G, Smithy Esq.^ Vice 
President 14th Report, p. xiii. 

•' This law" (a law by which a manumitted negro be- 
comes again a slave if he remains twelve months in the 
state), ^'odious and unjust as it may at first view appear, 
and hard as it may seem to bear upon the liberated negro, 
was doubtless dictated by sound policy , and its repeal would 
be re^rded by none with more unfeigned regret than by the 
friends of African colonization. It has restrained many 
masters from giving freedom to their slaves, and has thereby 
contributed to check the growth of an evil already too great 
and formidable." Memorial from Powhattan CoL Soc. to 
Virginia Legislature, 

" I am clear, that whether we consider it with reference 
to the welfare of the State, or the happiness of the blacks, 
it were better to have lefl ^hem^in chains than to have 
liberated them to receive such freedom as they enjoy, and 
greater freedom we cannot^ must not allow them.'* Afr 
Bep. III. 197. 

"The habits, the feelings, all the prejudices of society 
— prejudices which neither refinement, nor argument, nor 
education, nor religion itself can subdue, mark the 
people of colour, whether bond or free, as the subjects of 
a degradation inevitable and incurable" Address of the 
Connecticut Col, Soc. 

"The managers consider it clear that causes exist and 
are now operating to prevent their improvement and eleva- 
tion to any considerable extent as a class in this country, 
which are fixed not only beyond the control of the friends 
of humanity, but of any human power: Christianity can- 
not do for them here what it will do for them in Africa. 
This is not the fault of the coloured man, nor of the white 
man, but an ordination of Providence, and no more to be 
changed than the laws of Nature," 15th Report y p. 47. 

" We do not ask that the provisions of our Constitution 
and statute-book should be so modified as to relieve and 
exalt the condition of the coloured people whilst they remain 
with us. Let these provisions stand in all their riqour, to 
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work out the ultimate and unbounded ^ood of these people." 
Memorial of the New-York State Col. Soc. to the Legisla- 
ture. 

^ If we were constrained to admire so uncommon a beins:" 
(a pious, highly cultivated,* scientific negro), *' our very 
admiration would be mingled with disgust, because in the 
physical organization of his frame we meet an insurmount- 
able barrier even to approach to social intercourse, and in 
the Egyptian colour, which Nature has stamped on his fea- 
tures, a principle of repulsion so strong as to forbid the idea 
of a communion either of interest or of feeling as utterly 
abhorrent" Jf. Rep. VII. p. 331. 

We find from the foregoing extracts that the Board of 
Managers of the American Colonization Society officially 
declare that no human power can counteract the causes 
which prevent the elevation and improvement of the free 
black in this country ; that not even the religion of Christ 
<:an in this land of light, of Bibles, and of temples, do for 
him what it can amid the darkness and paganism of Africa. 
And we find a powerful State Society recommending to 
the Legislature to do evil that good may come. Now if 
it be true, that the degradation of the free blacks is iiievi' 
tabley and cannot even be removed by Christianity, then 
indeed, as the Society affirms, it-is not the ** fault" of the 
white man, and he, not being in fault, there is no reason 
why he should change his conduct towards them, or repeal 
those laws which Mr. Smith will not say are, under all 
circumstances, *' too severe." Let us see what are these 
laws, which a most worthy Colonizationist, and a distin- 
fished officer of the Society, intimates, are not too se- 
vere ; and what are those causes of degradation which we 
are assured by the Board of Managers, are an ordination 
of Providehce, and no more to be changed than the laws of 
Nature. 

In South- Carolina, if a free negro " entertains" a run- 
away slave, he forfeits ten pounds, and if unable to pay the 
fine, which must be the case ninety-nine times in a hundred, 
he is to be sold as a slave for life. In 1827 a free woman 
and her three children were thus sold, for harbouring two 
slave children. 

In Mississippi every negro or mulatto, not being able to 
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f}rove himself free, may be sold as a slave. Should the 
certificate of his manumission, or the evidence of his 
parent's freedom, be lost or stolen, he is reduced to hope- 
less bondage. This provision extends to most of the slave 
States, and is in full operation in the district of Columbia. 

In South-Carolina, any assembly of free negroes, even in 
the presence of white persons, " in a confined or secret 
place for the purpose of mental instruction^^* is an unlawful 
assembly, and may be dispersed by a magistrate, who is 
authorized to inflict twenty lashes on each free negro at-> 
tending the meeting. 

In the city of Savannah, any ^person who teaches a free 
negro to read or write incurs a penalty of thirty dollars. 
Of course a father may not instruct his own children. 

In Maryland, a Justice of the Peace may order a free 
negro's ears to be cut off for striking a white man. In 
Kentucky, for the same offence, he is to receive thirty 
lashes, " well laid on." The law of Louisiana declares 
" free people of colour ought never to insult or strike 
white people, nor presume to conceive themselves equal to 
the whites ; but, on the contrary, they ought to yield to 
them on every occasion, and never speak or answer them 
but with respect, under the penalty of imprisonment accord- 
ing to the nature of the case." 

The corporation of Georgetown, in the district of Co- 
lumbia, passed an ordinance making it penal for any free 
negro to receive from the post-office ^ have in his possession^ 
or circulate any publication or writing whatsoever of a sedi" 
tious character. 

In North-Carolina, the law prohibits a free coloured man, 
whatever may be his attainments or ecclesiastical authority, 
to preach the Gospel. 

In Georgia, a white man is liable to a fine oi Jive hun- 
dred dollars for teaching a free negro to read or write. If 
one free negro teach another, he is to bejined and whipped 
at the discretion of the court ! Should a free negro presume 
to preach to, or exhort his companions, he may be seized 
without warrant, and whipped thirty-nine lashes, and the 
same number of lashes may be applied to each one of his 
congregation. 

In Virginia, should free negroes or their children assemble 
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at a school to learn reading and writing, any Justice of the 
Peace may dismiss the school with twenty stripes on the 
back of each pupil. 

In some States, free negroes may not assemble together 
for any purpose, to a greater number than seven. In North- 
Carolina, free negroes may not trade, buy, or sell, out of the 
cities or towns in which they reside, under the penalty of for- 
feiting their goods, and receiving in lieu thereof thirty-nine 
lashes. 

The laws of Ohio against the free blacks are peculiarly 
detestable, because not originating from the fears and preju- 
dices of slave holders. Not only are the blacks excluded 
in that State from the benefit of public schools, but with a 
refinement of cruelty unparalleled, they are doomed to idle- 
ness and j»)verty, by a law which renders a white man, who 
employs a coloured one to labour for him one hour, liable 
for his support through life ! 

By a late law of Maryland, a free negro coming into the 
State, is liable to a fine of fifty dollars for every week he 
remains in it. If he cannot pay the fine he is sold. 

In Louisiana, the penalty for instructing a free black in a 
Sunday School^ is, for the first offence, five hundred dollars; 
for the second offence, death ! 

Such, in a greater or less degree, is the situation of three 
hundred thousand of our fellow -citizens ; and the only com- 
fort, the only consolation, the only mitigation of their suf- 
ferings, which a Society, said to be " full of benevolence 
and the hallowed impulses of Heaven's own mercy," pro- 
poses, or even wishes for them, is their transportation to 
Africa ! 

Is this a harsh assertion ? Let us attend to the proofs 
that THE Society discourages all attempts to improvb 

THE condition OF THE FREE BLACKS. 

We have already seen, that the managers of the American 
Colonization Society officially declare, that, in their opinion, 
no human power can remove the causes which prevent the 
improvement and elevation of the free negroes to any con- 
siderable extent in this country ; and that the New-York 
Society, in addressing the Legislature, express their desire, 
that the provisions in the constitution and statute-book of . 
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that State relative to the blacks, may ^ stand in all their 
rigour," The provision in the constitution here alluded to^ 
IS that recent one, which virtually deprived the blacks of the 
right of suffrage which the fathers of the Revolution had 
given them, by requiring a freehold qualification. In the 
Convention by which the new constitution wss formed, many 
of the most distinguished citizens and able lawyers, includ- 
ing Rufus King and Chancellor Kent, had protested against 
this proscription as unjust and anti-republican ; but the 
Colonization Society are free from scruples of this sort in 
relation to men with black skins, and they declare to the 
LfCgislature, without whose consent this provision in the 
constitution cannot be changed, that they wish it to stand 
in all its rigour. But not contented with giving their sanc- 
tion to past acts of injustice, the Society use theiF influence 
vrith the Legislature to prevent its benevolent operation in 
future. Their Memorial proceeds : — ** Persuaded that their 
condition here is not susceptible of a radical and permanent 
improvement, tee toould deprecate any legislation that should 
encourage the vain and injurious hope of it'* 

The Connecticut Colonization Society, in their address 
already quoted, denies that even '* religion itself* can subdue 
the prejudices existing against these people. The same 
address authoritatively decides, that the free blacks ** con- 
stitute a class by themselves, a class out of which no indi- 
vidual can be elevated," 

The Kentucky State Colonization Society, in their official 
address, say, ''It is a gaiiist this increase ofcoloiured persons, 
who take but a nominal freedom, and cannot rise from their 
degraded condition^ that this Society attempts to provide." 
Af. Rep. VI. 82. 

" The people of colour must in this country remain for 
ages, probably for ever, a separate and distinct caste, weighed 
down by causes powerful, universal, invincible^ which neither 
legislation nor Christianity can remove." Af Rep,^ Edit, 
Art., VII. 196. 

" We have endeavoured, but in vain, to restore them (the 
free negroes) either to self-respect or to the respect of others. 
It is 710^ our fault that we have failed. It is not theirs. 
It has resulted from a cause over which neither we nor they 
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can ever have control,** Speech of Rev. Dr. Nott before NetD- 
York Col. Soc. 

This last extract claims attention from the extraordinary 
assertions it contains, and from the high character of the 
author. No explanations are given of the vain endeavours 
which have been made to restore the blacks either to self- 
respect or to the respect of others. When, where, by whom^ 
and how were these efforts made ? Dr. Nott is addressing 
the State Society, and speaks in the plural number. We 
confess we see nothing like such efforts in the Memorial of 
that Society to the Legislature. It is moreover to be recol- 
lected, that the American Society, in its address to its 
auxiliaries, warns them against such efforts. '* The moral, 
intellectual, and political improvement of people of colour 
within the United States, are objects foreign to the powers 
of this Society.'* Address of the Am. CoL Soc, to its auxi- 
karieM. Af Hep. VII. 291. 

Let us see also what two religious colonization papers say 
on this subject. 

** If the free people of colour were generally taught to 
read, it might be an inducement to them to remain in this 
country ; we would offer them no such inducements/* South- 
ern Religious Telegraphy February 19, 1831. 

" It must appear evident to all, that every endeavour to 
divert the attention of the community, or even a portion of 
ihe means which the present crisis so imperatively calls for, 
from the Colonization Society, to measures calculated to 
bind the coloured population to this country, and seeking to 
raise them to a level with the whites, whether by founding 
colleges, or in any other way^ tends directly in the propor- 
tion that it succeeds, to counteract and thwart the whole 
plan of Colonization.*' NeuyHaven Religious Intelligencer^ 
July, 1831. 

We perceive from these extracts, that the improvement 
of the free blacks is represented by Colonizationists as im- 
possible, and of course it is folly to attempt what is imprac- 
ticable. The very attempt, moreover, is calculated to 
counteract and thwart the whole plan of Colonization, as 
far as it succeeds. But this is not all. Some might think 
the obligations of Christianity required us to instruct the 
igpiorant, and to succour the oppressed. To remove this 
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prejudice, we are assured that even Christianity cannot 
help the negro in America ! When before has the power 
of our blessed religion, in changing the heart, subduing evil 
affections, and removing unholy prejudices, been questioned 
by professing Christians ? 

The influence of the Gospel of Christ has led thousands 
and tens of thousands to offer themselves as willing victims at 
the stake or in the amphitheatre — it has prostrated the tenth 
pies, the altars, and the gods of paganism — it has triumphed 
over ancient and endeared superstitions — it has delivered 
the Hindoo from the fetters of caste, and tamed the North 
American savage ; and yet, according to Colonizatiouists, 
it is utterly impotent, when brought into collision with the 
prejudices o^ American Christians, towards an unhappy por- 
tion of their fellow-countrymen ! 

And what unsuccessful experiments justify this depre- 
ciation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ? When have those 
who thus speak of the ineflicacy of religion in subduing 
these sinful prejudices tried its power? When have Colo- 
nizationists warned Christians that the negro is created by 
the same Almighty Being, descended from the same parent, 
redeemed by the same Saviour, and made an heir of the 
same immortality with themselves? When have we been 
reminded by Colonizatiouists of that heart-searching decla- 
ration which will be uttered by the Judge at the last day, 
^ Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it not unto me ?" 

The oppressed and degraded state of the free blacks 
here is urged by Colonizatiouists as a reason for removing 
them to Africa, and the enterprise is claimed by them as 
one of Christian benevolence. Now, should it appear that 
the persecution of these people is mainly inflicted by Cok>- 
nizationists themselves, it may reasonably be doubted, 
whether the act of sending persons beyond the reach of our 
own cruelty is one of legitimate benevolence. We have 
never heard the expulsion of the Huguenots from France 
cited as a proof of the humanity of Louis the XIV. We 
are aware that the intimation, that Colonizatiouists are 
them !^ elves mainly the cause of the oppression and degra- 
dation of the free blacks will be received by many with 
indignant surprise ; and yet the facts on this point are 
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strong and abundant. They will be developed in the pro* 
^ress of this work ; but at present we can allude only to one, 
and that a very important one. The legislatures of Mary* 
[and, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, and Georgia, 
are all Colonization legislatures; that is, they have all 
passed resolutions in favour of the Society ; and yet these 
legislatures all keep in force most cruel and wicked laws 
against the free blacks. Now, were they sincerely actuated 
by benevolence towards these people, they might easily 
discover '* a more excellent way'* of showing their charity 
than by lauding the Colonization Society. 

Admitting that those who have gone to Africa have im- 
proved their condition, what is the total amount of good 
thus effected? Of the 319,467 free negroes in the United 
States, 2,1 22 have in the last 18 years been sent to Liberia. 
Supposing them to be happy in their new abode, at what 
a deplorable sacrifice of the happiness of their brethren 
here has their own been purchased ! To raise funds for 
their transportation, our churches and halls, in all parts of 
the United States, have rung with reproaches and accusa- 
tions against the free people of colour. Orators, preachers, 
legislators have denounced them as nuisances, vile excres- 
cences on the body politic; ignorant, depraved, debased, 
ancf^utterly incapable of improvement and elevation. The 
laws oppressing them have been vindicated, and all legis- 
lation deprecated, that would even encourage the hope of 
their permanent improvement. 

And is it possible that this general and united effort to 
prevent these people from rising, and to render them 
odious to the community, should have no practical effect 
on public opinion and conduct? Already do we hear their 
forcible expulsion from the country urged in petitions, and 
advocated in our State legislatures. He must be wilfully 
blind to passing events who does not perceive that the 
persecution of these people is increasing in extent and 
malignity. Lafayette remarked in his last visit, with asto- 
nishment, the aggravation of the prejudices against the 
blacks, and stated that in the revolutionary war, the black 
and white soldiers messed together without hesitation. 

In no instance, perhaps, has Colonization had so direct 
and obvious an influence in augmenting the injuries an4 
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oppression of this unhappy race as in Connecticut To 
that State have good men long rejoiced to look as to a 
bright pattern of a Christian republic. There they beheld 
political liberty in its highest perfection, and so divested, by 
the influence of religion, of those irregularities of conduct 
which too often attend it, that the State was proverbially 
distinguished as '* the land of steady habits." In no part 
of the world were the blessings of education more highly 
valued or more generally diffused. The Colonization 
Society had there taken a strong hold on the affections ci 
the people, and had found in Connecticut divines and 
politicians, and in the religious periodicals of New- Haven, 
zealous and able champions. 

The city of New- Haven had been long alike distin- 
guished for its literary institutions, and for the sobriety and 
piety of its inhabitants. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that some of the most intelligent and influential of our 
coloured citizens were led to believe that New- Haven would 
be a proper site for a school for their children, and that 
such a school would there find generous patrons. In 1831, 
a convention was held in Philadelphia of delegates from 
the free coloured people in* other States, and it was deter- 
mined that an effort should be made to raise funds for ** a 
Collegiate school, on the manual-labour system." A c5m- 
mittee was appointed to carry the plan into execution. 
This committee published in Philadelphia ^* an appeal to 
the benevolent ;" in which they stated the necessity of the 
proposed school, on account of the difliculty which coloured 
children experienced in gaining admission into ordinary 
seminaries, or mechanical establishments; and that the 
proposed seminary would be located at New- Haven, and 
*'' established on the self-supporting system, so that the 
student may cultivate habits of industry, and obtain a 
useful mechanical or a>gricuUural profession, while pursuing* 
classical studies.'* 

The education of coloured youth was publicly counte- 
nanced by several distinguished divines of Philadelphia; 
and Bishops White and Onderdonk, and the Rev. Doctors 
M'Auley, Bedell, and Ely, gave the committee written 
certificates of their approbation. Little, alas, did these 
gentlemen antidpale the feeling this effi»rt would excite 
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among the Christians of New-Haven. No sooner had 
intelligence of the intended school reached that city, than 
the mayor summoned a town-meeting, ** to take into con- 
sideration a scheme, said to be in progress for the esta- 
blishment in this city of a college for the education of 
coloured youth.'' The meeting was held on the 8th Septem* 
ber, 1831, and it was ^'resolved by the Mayoc^ Aldermen, 
Common Council, and Freemen of the city of New- Haven, 
in city-meeting assembled, that we will resist the establish- 
ment of the proposed college in this place by every lawful 
means." This resolution was preceded by a preamble, 
stating that 'Mn connection with this establishment, the 
immediate abolition of slavery in the United States is not 
only recommended and encouraged by the advocates of the 
proposed college, but demanded as a right," and '' that the 
propagation of sentiments, favourable to the immediate 
emancipation of slaves, in disregard of the civil institutions 
of the States to which they belong, and as auxiliary thereto, 
the contemporaneous founding of colleges for educating 
coloured people is an unwarrantable and dangerous interfer- 
ence with the internal concerns of other States; and ought 
to be discouraged." 

That the education of coloured citizens in Connecticut 
is an unwarrantable interference with the internal concerns 
of other States, and that the friends of the proposed college 
ever recommended the immediate emancipation of slaves 
in disregard of the civil institutions of the States to which 
they belong, are assertions which the Mayor, Aldermen, 
Common Council, and Freemen of the city of New-Haven, 
prudently permitted to rest on their own authority, without 
adducing any other evidence of their truth. 

But surely the pious and excellent Colonizationists of 
New-Haven, who are so anxious to civilize the natives of 
Africa, must have been indignant at this attempt to keep 
Americans in ignorance. Alas, in that crowded assembly, 
there was but one voice raised against its unholy resolution, 
and that was the voice of a decided Anti-Colon izationist, 
the Rev. S. S. Jocelin ; while one of the public advocates 
of the resolution was the Secretary of the New-Haven 
Committee of Correspondence of the American Colonization 
Society, 
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It is not very reputable to our republicanism and religion 
that there should be any necessity for seminaries for the 
exclusive use of such of our fellow-countrymen as happen 
to have darker complexions than our own ; but still less 
reputable is it, that the very persons who would make the 
loudest outcry against the admission of coloured youth into 
our colleges should thus object to their having colleges 
of their own. The Colonization party in New-Haven could 
have prevented this hii^h-handed oppression, but their influ- 
ence was exerted not for, but against^ the improvement and 
elevation of their coloured brethren. 

Unhappily for the character of Connecticut, for that of 
our common country, and even of Christianity itself, the 
proceedings in New-Haven were but the commencement 
of a series of outrages on justice, humanity, and the rights 
of freemen. 

There are occasions on which it is treason to truth and 
honour, if not to religion, to suppress our indignation ; and 
while we shall scrupulously adhere to truth in relating the 
measures pursued in Connecticut, to prevent the education / 
of a certain class of coloured persons, we shall not shrink/^ 
from a free expression of our opinions of those measures,' 
and of their authors. 

Miss Crandall, a communicant in the Baptist church, 
and, as we believe, a lady of irreproachable character, had 
for some time been at the head of a female boarding-school, 
in the town of Canterbury, Connecticut ; when, in the 
autumn of 1832, a pious coloured female applied to her for 
admission into her school, stating that she wanted '^ to get 
a little more learning — enough if possible to teach coloured 
children." After some hesitation. Miss Crandall consented 
to admit her, but was soon informed that this intruder must 
be dismissed, or that the school would be greatly injured. 
This threat turned her attention to the cruel prejudices 
and disadvantages under which the blecks are sutfering, 
and she resolved to open a school exclusively for coloured 
girls. It has been thought expedient to doubt the philan* 
thropy of this resolution, and to attribute it to pecuniary 
motives. Whatever may have been her motives, and pecu- 
niary ones would not have been unlawful, she had a perfect 
right to open a school for pupils of any colour whatever, and 
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luid not the moral sense of the community been perverted, this* 
attempt to instruct the poor, the friendless, and the ignorant,- 
would have met v?ith applause instead of contumely. She 
discontinued her school, and in February, 1833, gave pub- 
fie notice of her intention to open one for coloured girls. 
This notice excited prodigious commotion in the town of 
Canterbury. That black girls should presume to learn 
reading and writing, and mus'c, and geography, was past 
all bearing. Committee afler committee waited on Miss 
Crandal), to remonstrate against the intended school, but 
to no purpose. More efficient means were found necessary 
to avert the impending calamity, and a legal town-meeting 
was summoned to consider the awful crisis. At this nieet-^- 
ing resolutions were passed, expressing the strongest disap* 
probation of the proposed school ; and the preamble declared 
that " the obvious tendency of this school would be to 
collect within the town of Canterbury large numbers or 
persons from other States whose characters and habits 
might be various and unknown to us ; thereby rendering- 
insecure the persons, properly^ and reputations of our citi- 
zens." Had this extreme nervous apprehension of danger 
been excited in the good people of Canterbury by the 
introduction of some hundreds of Irish labourers into their 
village to construct a rail-road or canal, we should still have 
thought that their temperament must be rather peculiar ; 
but when we find them thus alarmed, not merely for their 
property, but for \^ie\x persons and reputations^ at the approach 
of fifteen or twenty "young ladies and little misses of co- 
lour,*' we confess that we are astonished that the collected 
wisdom of these people was not able to frame an argument 
against the school less disgraceful to themselves. 

• Andrew T. Judson, Esq., acted as clerk to this meeting; 
and supported the resolutions in a speech in which he is 
reported to have said, *' that should the school go into ope- 
ration, their sons and daughters would be for ever ruined, 
and property no longer safe." For his part he was not 
Willing for the honour and welfare of the town that even 
one corner of it should be appropriated to such a purpose. 
"After the example which New-Haven had set," he con- 
tinued, *' shall it be said that we cannot — that we dare not 

resist?" Mr. Judson further stated, that they had *'a law 

o 
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-which should prevent that school from going into ope-^ 
ration." 

The resolutions of the town-meetings as became so grave* 
a matter, were communicated to Miss Crandall by the- 
'* civil authority and selectmen ;" but, strange as it may 
seem, that lady stood less in dread of them than they did 
of the " young ladies of colour,*' for she refused to retreat 
from the ground she had taken. 

The example of New- Haven, we have seen, was held up. 
tp the people of Canterbury by Mr. Judson for their en- 
couragement, and as an earnest of their ultimate success* 
Still the cases were not exactly similar. " The civil au- 
thority and selectmen" of Canterbury had not the imposing^ 
array of power and influence displayed by "the Mayor, 

. Aldermen, Common Council, and Freemen of the city of 
New-Haven. The latter, by the mere expression of their 
opinion, had prevented the establishment of a college for 
coloured youth : the former were set at naught by an unpro- 
tected female. Some means more efficacious than the ful* 
minations of a town- meeting were therefore to be next 
tried. Mr. Judson had indeed a certain law in reserve; 
but it was necessary that certain irtfluences should be pare* 
viously brought into action before a civilized and Christian 
people could be induced to tolerate the application of that 
law. Colonization, as already remarked, had taken a deep 
hold on the affections of the people of Connecticut. Their 
most eminent men had enrolled themselves in the ranks of 
the Society. To this powerful association recourse wa» 
now had. On the 22d March, 1833, the '' civil authority 
and selectmen" of Canterbury made their '^ appeal to thb 
American Colonization Society." In this most extraordi* 
nary paper they expatiated on the benevolence of the Society 
towards the coloured population, and deplored the oppostF 
tion it encountered from certain individuals who had formed 
*' the Anti-Slavery Society." These men, they assert, wish 

' to admit the blacks *' into the bosom of our society,*' and 
would "justify intermarriages with the white people; 
They then recite their own grievances ; detail the prO;^ 
ceedings of their town-meeting ; dwell on Miss Crandall's 
pertinacity in pursuing her own plans ; and express their 
horror of abolition principles, and state that Mr. Garrison 
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had said that the excitement in Canterbury ** is one of the 
genuine flowers of the Colonization garden ;'* and they add» 
•' Be it so ; we appeal to the American Colonization Society^ 
to which our statement is addressed — we appeal to every 
philanthropist and to every Christian !'' Mr. Judson's 
name appears at the head of the signers to the appeal. 

Had Miss Crandall appealed to the Society in behalf of 
her school, she would probably and very properly have been 
told that the subject of her school was not embraced in the 
constitutional objects of the Society ; and may we not ask, 
if the Society had no right to encourage, has it any right to 
discourage the establishment of schools of any description 
whatever? In the singleness of its object it has often been 
compared to the Bible Society; what would have been 
thought of such an appeal to the American Bible Society ? 
How the appeal was answered we shall presently see. 

Having thus identified their cause with that of the Colo- 
nization Society, and secured the sympathy of its nume* 
rous and powerful friends in Connecticut, Mr. Judson and 
his associates proceeded to further operations. Foiled in 
their attempts to persuade or intimidate, they now resolved 
on coercion. On the 1st April, another town-meeting was 
convened, at which it was '' voted that a petition in behalf 
of the town of Canterbury to the next General Assembly 
be drawn up in suitable language, deprecating the evil con- 
sequences of bringing from other towns and other States 
people of colour for any purpose, and more especially for 
the purpose of disseminating the principles and doctrines 

opposed to THE BENEVOLENT COLONIZATION SYSTEM, praying 

said assembly to pass and enact such laws as in their wis- 
dom will prevent the evilJ' Mr. Judson with others was 
appointed a committee to prepare the petition, and to re- 
quest other towns to forward similar petitions. The ma- 
lignity of this vote is equalled only by its absurdity. The 
desired law is to prevent the evil of blacks passing not only 
from other States, but other towns. Every black citizen of • 
Connecticut is to be imprisoned in the town in which the law 
happens to find him, and he may not travel into the adjoining^- 
town for '* any purpose," and all this especially to prevent 
interference with '* the benevolent Colonization system." 
Did the Colonization Society protest against such an: 

eg 
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outrage being committed in its behalf — did it indignantly 
disclaim all connection, all sympathy, with men who, in 
its name, were striving to perpetrate such abominable 
tyranny ? It is not known that one single Colonizationist 
in Connecticut has publicly expressed his disapprobation of 
these proceedings*. Certain it is that the effect of the 
** appeal" and of this vote was not such as to induce the 
Canterbury gentlemen to faulter in their career — we have 
seen that Mr. Judson had a law which was to arrest the 
school. When the " appeal" had been before the public just 
one month, the selectmen resolved to avail themselves of 
this law. 

Among the pupils of Miss Crandall was a coloured girl, 
about seventeen years of age, who had come from Rhode 
Island to enjoy the advantages of the school. The pursuit of 
knowledge under discouraging difficulties has rarely failed 
to excite applause ; and the virtuous struggles of the poor 
and obscure to improve and elevate themselves claim the 
sympathy of Christian benevolence. In the present in- 
stance we behold a youthful female, of a despised and de- 
pressed race, attempting to emerge from the ignorance 
and degradation into which she had been cast by birth; 
atid abandoning her home and friends, and travelling to 
another State, applying for instruction to the only seminary 
in the whole country open to receive her. And now let us see 
^hat sympathy this poor and defenceless, but innocent and 
praiseworthy, girl experienced from the admirers of " the 
benevolent Colonization system." On the day after her 
arrival she was ordered by the selectmen to leave the town. 
This order, as illegal as it was inhumane, was disregarded ; 
and on the 22d April, Mr. Judson and his fellow function- 
aries instituted, on behalf of the town, a suit against her, 
under an old vagrant act of Connecticut, and a writ was 
issued to the sheriff^, to require her appearance before a 
Justice of the Peace : the writ recited, that according to 
the statute she had forfeited to the town ^^1 62 for each day 
she had remained in it since she was ordered to depart ; 
and that, in default of payment, she was to be whipped on 

* The author has been infonned of t/tree Colonization gentlemen in 
Connecticut who condemned the Canterbury affair. He hopes and be- 
lieves there were many more. 
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departed within ten days after conviction. The barbarous 
and obsolete law under which this suit was brought was 
intended to protect towns from the intrusion of paupers 
who might become chargeable. The friends of the school 
bad offered to give the selectmen bonds to any amount, 
to secure the town from all cost on account of the pupils ; 
and of course this suit was a wicked perversion of the law; 
and the plaintiffs ought to have been indicted for a ma- 
licious prosecution under colour of office. With equal 
propriety might the civil authority of New-Haven warn a 
student in Yale College from New- York to leave the city, 
and, on his refusal, order him to be whipped on the naked 
body as a vagrant pauper. 

About the time of the return of this writ, the Legislature 
of Connecticut assembled, and so successfully had the 
Canterbury persecution been identified with Colonization, 
that a law was passed to suppress the school, and ail others 
of a similar character. Its preamble declared that '^ at* 
tempts have been made to establish literary institutions in 
this State for the instruction of coloured persons belonging 
to other States and countries, which would tend to the great 
increase of the coloured population of this State, and there- 
by to the injury of the people." The act provides, that 
every person who shall set up or establish any school^ 
academy, or literary institution, for the instruction or 
education of coloured persons who are not inhabitants of 
Connecticut ; or who shall teach in such school, or who 
shall board any coloured pupil of such school, not an in- 
habitant of the State, shall forfeit one hundred dollars for 
the first offence, two hundred dollars for the second, and so 
on, doubling for each succeeding offence, unless the consent 
of the civil authority and selectmen of the town be pre- 
viously obtained. 

Mr. Judson's late attempt to enforce the whipping law 
reminded the Legislature of the propriety of abolishing 
that relic of barbarism, and it was accordingly repealed ; 
and thus were the backs of Miss Crandall's pupils saved 
from the threatened laceration. 

It is painful and mortifying to reflect on the law ob- 
tained by Mr. Judson and his associates lor the suppressioa 
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of the school, and which has very generally received the 
title of '* the Connecticut Black Act" Tt is an act alien 
to the habits, the character, the religion of Connecticut. 
It is an act which neither policy nor duty can vindicate. 
It is an act which will afford its authors no consolation in 
the prospect of their final account, and which their chil- 
dren will blush to remember. 

It is not surprising that a Connecticut Legislature, 
about to pass a law for the discouragemejit of learning, 
should wish for an excuse ; nor that they should find them- 
selves constrained to invent one. Miss Crandall had fif* 
teen or twenty girls in her school, and it does not appear 
that the Legislature had ascertained how many of them had 
come from other States, nor that they had inquired into the 
amount of injury sustained by the citizens of Canterbury 
in their " persons, property, and reputations,*' firom these 
.^' misses of colour;'' and yet they unhesitatingly assert, 
that the ^' increase*' of the coloured population in the State, 
occasioned by such schools, would be '' great ;" and that 
such increase would tend to the " injury of the people." 
To test the truth of these two assertions, let it be re- 
collected, first, that no evidence existed that any other 
4wminary for blacks was at this time contemplated in 
Connecticut; and that the free coloured people are, as a 
.class, sunk in abject poverty, and that very few of them 
have the means of sending their children firom other States 
into Connecticut, and there maintaining them at school; 
tind, secondly, that no portion of this population would be 
so little likely to occasion *' injury to the people" as those 
who were placed at a religious school, and instructed in 
morals and literature. As to the sincerity of the appre-* 
jbensions felt by the Legislature, let it be fiirther recollected, 
that the law is intended to prevent the ingress of such 
blacks only as might come for the honourable and virtuous 
purpose of education, while not the slightest impediment is 
opposed to the introduction of cooks, waiters, scullions, 
shoe-blacks, &c., in any number. The best are excluded, 
the worst freely admitted. 

We have seen that Colonizationists regard all attempts 
to elevate the free blacks as an interference with their 
system, and the Black Act is admirably calculated to 
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prevent their elevation. Connecticut closes her schools to 
blacks from New- York and elsewhere. If this be right, 
and what State more religious than Connecticut, other 
States may be expected to follow her example. Hence nb 
seminary, in any one State, for the instruction of the blacks, 
CBLH be founded by their joint contributions ; and from the 
academies, boarding-schools, and colleges of the whites, 
>they are excluded ; and, of course, they are thus doomed 
to perpetual ignorance. Let each State, it is said, instruct 
its own youth. It is well for Yale College that this doc- 
trine is applied only to black aspirants for knowledge. 

In 1828, an African Mission School was established 
JsX Hartford, for the purpose of educating coloured youth, 
*' to be selected from our numerous African population/* 
.and, of course, from other States besides Connecticut. It 
■was under the patronage of the Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. No outcry was 
'excited against this school; no citizen of Hartford trembled 
'for his property, person, or reputation. Why not? Because 
^'the school was auxiliary to Colonization, and those in- 
structed in it were to be sent out of the country. 

No sooner was the passing of the Black Act known in 
-Canterbury than this triumph over justice, humanity, and 
constitutional liberty, was celebrated by a feu de joie^ and 
the ringing of bells. Nor was the act permitted to remain 
a dead letter. Miss Crandall was prosecuted under it, and, 
being unable to procure bail, was committed to prison. 
The next day bail was obtained ; and she returned to her 
school. Well, indeed, might the public press, with some 
memorable exceptions, execrate the Black Act; and well 
indeed, might Mr. Judson feel impatient under the obloquy 
.that was felling upon him, as the chief instigator and ma- 
nager of the persecution. '* A friend in need is a friend 
indeed," And now was the time when he needed and 
Rceived that countenance for which he had appealed to 
«the Colonization Society. It was not probably expected 
that the managers of the parent Society would officially 
^notice the appeal, but a mode was devised, on the part of 
Connecticut Colonizationists, of publicly expressing their 
approbatiqn of Mr. Judson's conduct. On the anniversary 
of the declaration that " all men are created equal," and a 
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Jew days after Miss Crandall's imprisonment, the Windham 
County* Colonization Society convened, and appointed Mr. 
J^udson their orator and agent, thus proclaiming that hs 
Vf&s the man they delighted to honour. Another response 
to the appeal was in a few days heard from New- York. 
The chairman of the executive committee of the New- York 
City Colonization Society is the editor of the New- York 
Commercial Advertiser, and its columns were loaded with 
criminations of Miss Crandall, and vindications of the Black 
Act* " The inhabitants of Canterbury" were declared to he 
'^* as quiet, peaceable, humane, andinofiensive people as can 
he named in the United States." The constitutionality of 
the Black Act was broadly maintained, and it was averred 
to be '' just such a law in its spirit, if not in its provisions, 
aas we are in the constant practice of enforcing in this ciiyij 
to prevent our charitable institutions from being filled to 
4)verflowing with black paupers from the South, and white 
paupers from Europe.'' Of the gentleman who drafted the 
^lack Act, the public were assured, *' a warmer heart than 
Jiis throbs in few bosoms, and the African race has no 
firmer friend than him'j'." 

On the 23d of August, Miss Crandall was brought to 
trial. The crime with which she was charged was fully 
proved. One of the witnesses testified : '' The school iB 
jusually opened and closed with prayer ; the Scriptures are 
jread and explained in the school daily ; portions are com- 
mitted to memory by the pupils, and considered part of 
their education." 

The orator and agent of the Windham Colonizatioa 
Society opened the case on the part of the prosecution, 
and to this gentleman, it is believed, belongs the distinction 
jof having been the first man in New-England to propound 
publicly the doctrine, that free coloured persons are not citi« 
2ens. This doctrine was essential to the validity of the 
Black Act, since, by the federal Constitution, citizens of one 
.State are* entitled to all the privileges of citizenship in all 
the States ; and the Black Act prohibited coloured persons 
from other States from going to school in Connecticut — a 

♦ The county in which Canterbury is situated* 
t Com. Adv., July IG and 29, 1833. 
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prohibition palpably unconstitutional, if free blacks are citi- 
zens. The presiding Jud^e submitted the cause to the 
jury without comment; and some of them having scru- 
ples about Mr. Judson's new doctrine, refused to agree in 
a verdict of guilty, and a new trial was consequently or- 
-dered. In the ensuing October, Miss Crandall was again 
placed at the bar, while the Vice-President of the New- 
Haven Colonization Society, Judge Dagget, took his seat 
on the bench. The cause against the defendant was again 
argued by the Windham colonization orator and agent; 
9nd Judge Dagget, warned by the result of the preceding 
trial, of the necessity of enlightening the consciences of 
the jury, delivered an elaborate charge. Rarely has any 
Judge enjoyed such an opportunity of defending the poor 
and fatherless, of doing justice to the afflicted and needy, 
of delivering the spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor. 
The merits of the cause turned on the simple question 
whether free blacks are citizens or not. We might have 
presumed that a judge, aware of his solemn responsibi- 
lities, would have prepared himself for the decision of this 
momentous question by the most patient and thorough 
research. On the opinion he might pronounce would per- 
haps rest the future education, comfort, freedom, and, not 
unlikely, everlasting happiness of multitudes of his fellow- 
men. Under such circumstances, the public had a right 
to expect that he would resort to every source of informa- 
tion ; that he would consult the opinions of eminent states- 
men and jurists; investigate the constitutional history of the 
rights of these people ; study the proceedings of Congress 
in relation to them, and bring together such a mass of fact«, 
such an array of arguments, as would prove that his deci- 
sion, whatever it might be, was the result of conscientious 
inquiry, and that the bench was elev^ited far above the 
prejudices and passions which had brought to the bar an 
innocent and benevolent female. 

The Judge in his charge expresses himself in the fol- 
lowing words* : " Are the free people of colour citizens? 

• We quote from a newspaper report of the charge, and hare na 
knowledge that the accuracy of the report has ever been denied. 

c5 
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I answer, no.'' The pounds on which this answer is 
given appear to be the following: — 

1st. '' They are not so styled in the Constitution of the 
United States. In that clause of the Constitution which 
fixes the basis of representation there was an opportunity 
to have called them citizens if they were so considered. 
But that makes freeper^oTi^ (adding three-fiflhs of all other 
persons) the basis of representation and taxation." 

The words of the Constitution referred to by the Judge 
are (Art. I. Sect 3), " Representatives and direct taxes 
shall be apportioned among the several States which may 
be included within this Union, according to their respective 
numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including those bound to 
service for a term of years, and, excluding Indians not 
taxed, three.- fiflhs of all other persons.'' 

Now, it seems firee coloured persons cannot be citizens, 
because they are not in this section so called; but un- 
fortunately free white persons are not called citizens, and 
they also must therefore be disfranchised ! Apprentices 
(*' those bound to service for a term of years,") are like- 
wise included among free persons, and they also cannot be 
citizens ! 

Had free white persons been spoken of as dlizenSf and 
free black persons only as '' persons," then indeed there 
would have been some force in the Judge's first reason ; 
but as there is not the slightest reference in the Constiti»- 
tion to the complexion of the '' free persons," we cannot 
understand the argument, and proceed, therefore, to his 

2d reason. " They (free negroes) are not so styled 
(citizens), so far as I am aware, in the laws of Congress, or 
of any of the States." 

It would thus seem that men with black skins cannot 
be citizens, unless the laws expressly declare them to be 
so. As far as we are aware, men with red hair are not 
styled citizens in the laws of Congress, or of any pf the 
Btotes. 

3d reason. " His Honour then read from Kent's Com- 
mentary, vol. ii. p. 210, a note, in which the commen- 
tator speaks of the degraded condition of the blacks, and 
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the disabilities under which they labour, and thence tn- 
Jhrred that, in Kent's opinion, they were not citizens." ' 

Had the Judge found it convenient to consult the text 
of this learned and independent jurist, the following pas* 
sage would have saved him the trouble of drawing an ii|L» 
^rence. 

*' The article in the Constitution of the United States, 
declaring that citizens of each State were entitled to all 
the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States, applies to natural born or duly naturalized citizens, 
and if they remove from one State to another, they are en- 
titled to the privileges that persons of the same description 
are entitled to in the State to which the removal is made, 
and to none other. If, therefore, for instance, free persons 
of colour are not entitled to vote in Carolina, free persons 
of colour emigrating there from a northern state would not 
be entitled to vote.'' Here is an express admission of the 
citizenship of free coloured persons, and their case is cited 
to illustrate the rights of citizens under the federal consti- 
tution. If a free black, according to the commentary^ 
moving from one state to another, is, under the federal 
-constitution, entitled only to such privileges as the free 
blacks in the latter state enjoy, it follows irresistibly that 
he is entitled to such privileges as the free blacks do there 
•enjoy. Now, the free blacks of Connecticut enjoy a legal 
Tight to go to school, and to any school that will receive 
them ; hence, according to Chancellor Kent, a free black 
removing from another state into Connecticut has the 
same right, and hence the Black Act is plainly and palpably 
unconstitutional. The fourth reason assigned by the Judge 
is as follows, viz. — 

** Another reason for believing that people of colour are 
not considered citizens is found in the fact, that when the 
United States Constitution was adopted^ every State except 
.Massachusetts tolerated slavery. 

Why a free black man cannot be a citizen because 
another black man is a slave is a problem we confess our- 
!8elves unable to solve. 

Such are the arguments, and the only ones, adduced by 
.the Judge to support his portentous decision — a decision 
9?hich tends to strip the free negro of his property and 
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^ghts ; renders him an alien in the land of his birth ; ex* 
poses him to contumely and oppression, and prepares the 
may for his forcible deportation to the shores of Africa. 

In order to do full justice to Judge Dagget, it may be 
•proper to notice his answers to objections, since these an- 
suvers may perhaps be regarded as negative arguments. To 
the assertion that free blacks own vessels Which participate 
in the peculiar privileges of American shipping, and that 
they sue in the United States courts, he simply replied, that 
these claims have never been settled by judicial decisions. 
To the argument that free blacks may be guilty of high 
treason, he replied, " So may any person who resides un- 
der the government, and enjoys its protection, if he rises 
up against it." 

Having thus fairly stated the Judge's arguments, we 
"Will now take the liberty of presenting a few facts having 
an important bearing on this question ; facts, be it remem- 
l)ered, that were accessible to the Judge, had he thought it 
-worth while to look for them. 

By the fourth of the "Articles of Confederation," it was 
provided, that the free inhabitants of these States shall be 
jentitled to all the privileges and immunities of free citi- 
zens in the several States." While these articles were under 
^consideration in Congress, it appears from the journals, 
that on the 25th June, 1778, " the delegates from South 
Carolina moved the following amendment in behalf of their 
State — * In Article fourth, between the words free inhabi- 
tants, insert white. Passed in the negative — Ayes 2 
iStates — Navs 8 States — 1 State divided." Here then was 
;a solemn decision of the revolutionary Congress that firee 
negroes should be entitled to all the privileges and immu- 
nities of free citizens in the several States. Judge Dagget 
thinks that the constitution of the United States did not re- 
.^^ard free blacks as citizens, because in 1788 all the States, 
with one exception, tolerated slavery ; yet in 1778, Congress 
/decided that free blacks were citizens, although all the 
•States, without one excrption^ tolerated slavery. Ten years 
after this decision, the new Constitution was formed, and 
the clause respecting citizenship in the several States was 
transferred to it from the articles of confederation, with 
flight verbal alterations. Tujtt the clause embraced free 
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negroes was settled by the vote we have quoted — no words 
were added to exclude them ; no intimation was given that 
the new Constitution was disfranchizing thousands, and 
tens of thousands, whom Congress had declared were in- 
vested with all the rights and immunities of free citizens. 
No desire was expressed to disfranchize these people, and 
in the debates on the Constitution, this disfranchizement was 
never alluded to either in the language of praise or of cen- 
sure, — and for more than forty years after the adoption of 
the Constitution, no suspicion existed that it had divested 
the free blacks of the citizenship they enjoyed under the 
confederation, till the discovery was made by the agent and 
orator of the Windham Colonization Society, and juridi- 
cally announced by the Vice-President of the New-Haven 
Colonization Society. 

Judge Dagget is not aware that free blacks are styled 
citizeTis in the laws of Congress or of any of t/ie Stales ! 
How laborious has been his searcih for such laws we shall 
now see. Probably the Judge will admit, that when the 
laws speak of male citizens, they recognize the existence of 
female citizens ; and most judges would admit, that where 
the laws speak of white citizens they recognize the existence 
of citizens who are not white. 

The act of Congress of 1792, for organizing the militia, 
provides for the enrolment of ** free white male citizens." 

The act of Congress of 1803, *' to prevent the importa- 
tion of certain persons into certain States, when by the laws 
thereof their admission is prohibited,'* enacts that masters 
and captains of vessels shall not '* import or bring, or cause 
to be imported or brought, any negro^ mulatto^ or other per- 
son of colour i not being a native, a citizen, or registered 
seaman of the United States," &c. 

The Constitution of Judge Dagget*s own State limits 
the Hgihlajf suffrage to ** free white male citizens." Why 
male citizens if there are no female citizens; and. why 
white citizens, if there can be no coloured ones? Seven or 
eight State Constitutions, in the same manner, recognize 
the existence of coloured citizens. Had the Judge extended 
his inquiries into State laws to those of Massachusetts, he 
would have found one prohibiting any negro "other than 
a CITIZEN of the United States,'' or a subject of the £mpe» 
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ror of Morocco, from tarrying in the Commonwealth longer 
than two months. Had he taken the trouble to consult the 
statute-book of New-York, he would have found the follow- 
ing clause in the act relative to elections, viz. — ** If the 
■ person so offering to vote be a coloured man, the following 
oath shall be tendered to him. * You do swear (or affirm; 
that you are of the age of twenty-one years ; that for three 
years you have been a citizen of this state," &c. Re- 
vised Statutes^ I. 134. 

Had the Judge condescended to look into the debates of 
the New- York Convention of 1821, on the question of ad- 
mitting the free blacks to the right of suffrage, he would 
have discovered, to his astonishment, that the New- York 
lawyers and judges had no hesitation in admitting these 
people to be citizens, whatever might be their objections to 
permitting them to vote. He would have found Chancellor 
Kent earnestly contending for their rights to citizenship in 
other States under the federal Constitution. He would have 
found Rufus King (no mean authority) concluding an argu- 
ment in their behalf with these words — " As certainly as/the 
children of any white man are citizens, so certainly the chil- 
dren of the black man are citizens. 

Had the Judge opened the Constitution of the State'of 
New-York, he would have met with a clause in the Article 
respecting the elective franchise declaring — ** No man df 
colour, unless he shall have been for three years a citizen 
OF this state," &c. 

On the 4th of Sept. 1826, Governor Clinton, of New- 
York, addressed a letter to the President of the United 
States, demanding the immediate liberation of Gilbert Mor- 
ton, a coloured man, as " a citizen of this state, he having 
been imprisoned in Washington as a fugitive slave." 

In every State in the Union, we believe without one ex- 
ception, a native free-bom negro may legally take, hold, 
and convey real estate. Will Judge Dagget deny this to 
be an attribute of citizenship* ? Will he maintain that any 
but citizens may exercise the right of suffrage? But in 

* Real estate in the city of New-York, to the value of JJ 50,000, was 
lately devised to a free coloured man in that city; but according to the 
Judge he is not a citizen, and of course cannot take by devise. Hence 
the property must go to the httr at law, or escheat to the State. 
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eight or ten States free negroes may legally vote. True it 
is, that in others this privilege is denied to them ; but it i^ 
not true that they cannot be citizens who cannot vote. 
The act of Congress respecting naturalization provides, 
;that in a certain case the widow and children of a deceased 
alien '* shall be citizens of the United States." 

Impressed coloured sailors have been claimed by the 
National government as *' citizens of the United States;" 
and coloured men going to Europe have received passports 
from the department of State, certifying that they were 
citizens of the United States. 

The proposed Constitution of the new State of Missouri 
required the Ijcgislature to pass such laws as might be ne- 
cessary *' to prevent free negroes and mulattoes from com- 
ing to settle in the State, under any pretext whatever." 
The liCgislature of New- York, in reference to this provision, 
on the 15th November, 1820, ** Resolved, if the provisions 
contained in any proposed Constitution of anew State deny 
to any citizens of the existing States the privileges and 
immunities of citizens of such new State, that such pro- 
posed Constitution should not be accepted or confirmed, the 
same, in the opinion of this Legislature, being void by the 
Constitution of the United States.*' This resolution was 
adopted in high party times by an almost unanimous 
vote. 

The Constitution being submitted to Congress, the article 
excluding coloured citizens was deemed by the House of 
Representatives a violation of the national compact, and 
that body refused to receive Missouri into the Union. A 
compromise was at last agreed to, and Congress admitted 
Missouri on the express condition that the otfensive clause 
in her Constitution should never authorize any law by 
which any citizens of any of the States should be excluded 
from the enjoyment of any of the privileges and immunities 
to which such citizen is entitled by the Constitution of the 
United States ; and that the Legislature of Missouri should 
by a solemn Act declare their assent to this condition. 
The Legislature passed the Act required, and thereupon the 
State became a member of the Union. Yet Judge Dagget 
is not aware of any Act of Congress recognizing free blacks 
as citizens ! 1 
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Admit free negroes to be men^ and to be born free hr 
the United States, and it is impossible to frame even a 
plausible argument against their citizenship. The only 
argument on this point we have ever met with, in which 
the conclusion is legitimately deduced from the premises, is 
by a late writer*, who maintains that the negroes are a 
distinct race of animals. Now it must be conceded, that 
the negro, if not a human being, is not a citizen. We re- 
commend the following reasoning to the future judicial 
apologists of the Black Act. 

** His (the negro's) lips are thick — his zygomatic mus- 
cles large and full — his jaws large and projecting — his 
chin retreating — his forehead low, flat, and slanting, and,a6 
a consequence of this latter character, his eye-balls are very 
prominent, apparently larger than those of white men; 
all of these peculiarities at the same time contributing to 
reduce his facial angle almost to a level with the brute. 
If then it is consistent with science to believe, that the 
mind will be great in proportion to the size andfi^rt af 
Hie brain, it is equally reasonable to suppose that the 
acknowledged meanness of the negro's intellect only coin* 
cides with the shape of his head; or, in other words, that 
his want of capability to receive a complicated education 
renders it improper and impolitic that he should be allowed 
the privileges of citizenship in an enlightened country.*^ 
P. 25, 26. The author is an ultra-colonizationist, and the 
conclusion to which he arrives is, " let the blacks be 
removed, nolens volens, from among us/' 

We have dwelt the longer on the Connecticut decision, 
on account of its immense importance to a numerous class 
of our fellow-countrymen. The victims of a cruel prejudice 
and of wicked laws, they especially claimed the aid and 
sympathy of the humane, when striving to elevate them* 
selves by the acquisition of useful knowledge. But Judg6 
Dagget's doctrine crushes them to the earth. Denounced 
by a powerful Society, extending its influence over every 
partof our country, as "Nuisances;" and judicially declared 
not to be citizens, they are delivered over to the tormentors, 

• The author of " Evidences against the views of the Abolitionists, 
consistinti: of physical and moral proofs of the natural iuferiority of the 
Negroes." New- York, 1833. 
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bound hand and foot. If not cUizeM, they may be dispos- 
sessed of (heir dwellings, for they cannot legally hold real 
estate — they may be denied the means of a livelihood, and 
forbidden to buy and sell, or to practise any trade, for they 
are no longer protected by the Constitution of the United 
States. Nay, they may be expelled from town to town, 
and from State to State, till, finding no resting-place for the 
soles of their feet, they " consent" to embark for Africa. 
* However inconclusive we are disposed to regard Judge 
Dagget's arguments, they were satisfactory to the jury, and 
a verdict was given against Miss Crandall. The cause was 
removed to the Connecticut Court of Errors, where all the 
proceedings were set aside on technical grounds. Certain 
of the '* quiet, peaceable, humane, and inoflTensive people 
of Canterbury," tired with the law's delay, determined on 
ejecting the school by a summary process, and accordingly 
mobbed the house by night, and smashed in the windows. 
It was now discovered, that it was the " persons" of inoffen- 
sive females, and not of Mr. Judsonand his associates, that 
were endangered, and the school was abandoned, and thus 
were the efforts of the admirers of '* the benevolent system 
of Colonization" crowned with entire success. 

Soon afler Judge Dagget's decision, a most inflamma- 
tory petition to the Connecticut legislature was circulated 
In New-Haven. We quote from a printed copy : — ** If 
they (the negroes) have rights, we humbly hope it is not 
yet too late to presume that the white man also, the only 
legal native American citizen whom we shall ever consent 
to acknowledge, may be permitted to suggest that he has 
some rights. — If he (the white man) purchases a piece of 
land, the first negro, who locates near him, deteriorates its 
value from 20 to 50 per cent. ; for who will have a negro 
neighbourhood, or live in unceasing fear of theft and tres- 
passes. The white man cannot labour upon equal ternxs 
with the negro — he is compelled to yield the market to the 
African, and with his family ultimately becomes the tenant 
of an alms-house, or is driven from the State to seek a 
better lot in the western wilds. Thus have thousands of 
our most valuable citizens been banished from home and 
kindred, for the accommodation of the most debased race 
that the civilized world has ever i^n." The petitioners, 
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might be supposed, are Colonizationists. '* If the negro 
cannot, consistently with our interest or our feelings, be 
admitted to the same rights that we enjoy, let him seek a 
covntry where he will find those who are his equals ; let ut 
unite in aiding him to reach that country. 

It has never been denied, that good men belong to the 
Colonization Society ; and it ought not to be denied, thdt 
even good men are fallible, and subject to erroneous opinions 
lind unwarrantable prejudices. To us it appears unques- 
tionable, that the facts developed in the preceding pages 
prove a tendency in the Society to excite in the communis 
a persecuting spirit towards the firee blacks. That the 
pious, and respectable members of the Society detest the 
horrible outrages recently committed upon these people in 
^ew-York, Philadelphia, and elsewhere, it would be both 
foolish and vncked to doubt ; and yet no one who candidly 
' and patiently investigates the whole subject can fail to he 
convinced that these outrages never would have happened 
had the Society never existed. The assertion is not hazard- 
ous, that, of the multitudes composing the negro-mobs, there 
was not an individual less disposed than the Canterbuiy 
town-meeting to laud the ** benevolent Colonization sys- 
tem." Every wretch who participated in beating and 
plundering free negroes would rejoice in their expulsiob 
from the country, and in the Society he beholds an instru- 
ment for the accomplishment of his wishes. 

But how is it possible that the best and the worst of 
men can unite in supporting the same institution, with 
views and motives diametrically opposite? In the first 
place, these good men, as is abundantly evident from their 
own confessions, as we shall show more particularly here- 
after, are under the influence of very strong prejudices 
'against the coloured race, and are seeking in their scheme 
of Colonization not merely the good of the blacks, but 
their own gratification, and supposed interests, and, in 
many instances, personal safety. In the second place, 
there are in the constitution three talismahic words, 
which, through the influence of existing prejudices, have 
blinded the eyes of these good men to the practical opera- 
tion of the Society on the coloured people. The words are 
^* WITH THEIR coNSENH*' It is spcciously argucd, if the 
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'finee blacks consent to go to Africa why not send them ? 
if they do not wish to go, they are at liberty to remain. 
This argument seems, for the most part, to have benumbed 
the consciences and understandings of Colonizationists, as 
to the cruel persecution which their Society necessarily 
encourages. They would be horrified at the idea of their 
agents scouring the country, and seizing men, women, and 
children, placing them on the rack, till, as joint afler joint 
was dislocated, the suffering wretches consented to go to 
Africa ; and yet the Society feels no compunction in coun- 
tenancing legal oppression having the same ultimate object 
in view, and in transporting negroes whose consent they 
well know has been extorted by. the most abominable per- 
secution. Many will feel disposed to deny the truth of these 
assertions ; but not we trust, afler seeing the proof of them, 
ivhich we will now proceed to offer. 

We have already adverted to the cruel laws by which 
• these people are oppressed, and kept — purposely kept in 
■ ignorance and degradation. Now let it be recollected, 
that, with but few exceptions, these laws have been either 
enacted, or are kept in force by legislatures, which have 
^rmally andin their legislative capacity, passed resolutions 
. in favour of the Society. Fourteen States have thus avowed 
their attachment to Colonization. Now had these States, 
including Connecticvt^ Ohio^ and several of the slave States, 
repealed their laws against the free blacks, and forborne to 
enact new ones, their sincerity in approving a plan for the 
removal of these people with their consent would have been 
less questionable than it is now, when they persist in a 
course of policy well calculated to coerce that consent. 
The Society appears to be a particular favourite with the 
slave States, with the exception of South- Carolina, where 
its true character seems to have been misunderstood. 

Now hear the acknowledgment of a Southern writer. 
We have before us the fourth edition, 1834, of "A Trea- 
'tise on the Patriarchal System of Society," by a Florida 
slave-holder. It is a treatise, in sober earnestness, on the 
means of perpetuating slavery, and increasing its profits. 
The author says, p. 12 — " Colonization in Africa has been 
proposed to the free coloured people ; to forward which, a 
general system of persecution against them, upheld fr 
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the pulpit, has been legalized throughout the Southern 
States.'' * The writer does not explain his allusion to the 
Southern pulpit ; but we may judge of its influence, on Um 
condition of the free blacks from the avowal already 
quoted .from the Southern Religious Telegraph, of iti 
repugnance to these people being taught to read^ because 
such an acquirement would be an inducement with them 
to remain in this country ; or, in other words, that the bel- 
ter they were treated here, the less likely would they be to 
consent to go to Africa. 

The legislatures of Maryland and Virginia, it is well 
known, have made large appropriations for Colonization* 
and yet these legislatures are among the most malignant 
persecutors of the free blacks. The original bill, making the 
Virginia appropriation, contained a clause for the compul* 
sory transportation of free blacks. Let it be recollectedi 
that the Colonization Society has ever been the peculiar 
favourite of Virginia, and that her most distinguished citi- 
zens have been enrolled among its officers; and let us 
now see how Colonization has been promoted in that 
State. On a motion to strike out the compulsory claas6| 
Mr. Brodnax thus expressed \i\m^^\i against the motion :-• 

*' It is idle to talk about not resorting to forcb. 
Every body must look to the introduction of force of some 
kind or other. If the free negroes are willing to go, th^ 
will go ; if not willing, tuey must be compelled to go. 
Some gentlemen think it politic not now to insert this 
feature in the bill, though they proclaim their readiness to 
resort to it when it becomes necessary; they think that, 
for a year or two, a sufficient number will consent to go^ 
and then the rest can be compelled. For my part, I 
deem it better to approach the question, and settle it at 
once, and avow it openly. The intelligent portion of the 
free negroes know very well what is going on. Will they 
not see your debates ? Will they not see that coercion n 
ULTIMATELY TO BE RESORTED TO. I huvc already expressed 
it as my opinion, that few, very few, will voluntarily con- 
sent to emigrate, if no compuUory measures be adopted^ 
Without it, you will still, no doubt, have applicants for 
removal equal to your means. Yes, sir, people who will 
not only consent, but beg you to deport them. But what 
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sort of consent — a consent extorted by a species of oppres- 
tion, calculated to render their situation among us insup- 
portable! Many of those who have been already sent otF, 
went with their avowed consent, but under the influence of 
a more decided compulsion than any which this bill holds 
out. I will not express in its fullest extent the idea I enter- 
tain of tr^o^ has been done^ or what enormities will be perpe- 
trated to induce this class of persons to leave the State, Who 
does not know that when a free negro, by crime or other- 
wise, has rendered himself obnoxious to a neighbourhood, 
how easy it is for a party to visit him one night, take him 
from his bed and family, and apply to him the gentle admo- 
nition of a severe flagellation, to induce him to go awuy. 
In a few nights the dose can be repeated, perhaps increased, 
until, in the language of the physicians, quantum siiff, has 
been administered to produce the desired operation, and the 
fellow becomes perfectly willing to move away. I have cer- 
tainly heard (if incorrectly, the gentleman from Southamp- 
ton will put me right), that all the large cargo of emigrants^ 
lately transported from that county to Liberia, all of whom 
professed to be willing to go^ were rendered so by some such mi^ 
mstralion as I have described. Indeed, sir, all of us look to 
FORCE of some kind or other, direct or indirect, moral or 
physical, legal or illegal.'* 

Another member, Mr. Fisher, in opposing the motion, said, 
** If we wait till the free negroes consent to leave the State, 
we shall wait until time is no more. They never will give 
their consent. He believed if the compulsory principle 
were stricken out, this class would be forced to leave by the 
harsh treatment of the whites'* * 

Tlie compulsory clause was stricken out, but we have the 
assurance of Mr. Brodnax, that they who objected to it at 
present t were ready to resort to force whenever it should 
become necessary ; and be tells us, that all look io force of 
some kind or other ; and he might have added, '* all of us 
look to the Colonization Society as the instrument by which 
the forcible expulsion of the free negroes is to be effected." 
Nor do they look in vain. At the very time that the negroes 
of Southampton were suffering the barbarities he describes, 
the managers of the Society addressed their auxiliaries^ 
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urging them to increased efforts in raising funds, and, allud- 
ing to the excitement occasioned by the insurrection at 
Southampton, remarked, *' the free people of colour have 
awakened from their slumber to a keen sense of their situ- 
ation, and are ready in large numbers to emigrate to the 
Colony of Liberia." Address, 17th Nov. 1831. 

A large number of these miserable people did indeed 
consent to go to Africa, and the managers well knew how 
their consent was obtained. *' I warned the managers 
against this Virginia business," said Mr. Breckenridge in 
his speech before the Society, ** and yet they sent out two 
ship-loads of vagabonds, not fit to go to such a place, and 
that were coerced away as truly as if it had been done with 
a cart-whip." 

Hear the confession of Mr. Gurley, the Secretary of the 
Society, on this subject — ** Our friends at Norfolk appealed 
to us, and said the people were persecuted, and that it was 
a matter of humanity to take them. Our agent said they 
were driven from the county, and had appealed to him and 
begged to go to Liberia."" Speech before the Society, 

Hear the testimony of Thomas C. Brown from Liberia, 
given in May, 1834. "I am acquainted with several from 
Southampton County, Virginia^ who informed me that they 
received several hundred lashes from the patroles to make 
them willing to go. In one instance a man was several 
times compelled to witness the lashes inflicted on his wife» 
and then to be severely flogged himself. In another instance 
a family received information from their white neighbours, 
that unless they went to Liberia they should be whipped* 
Having no means of*edress they were obliged to go.'* 

Hear the New- York Colonization Society, when address- 
ing the public — " We say to them (the free blacks) we 
think you may improve your condition by going thither; but 
if you prefer remaining here, you will be protected and 
treated with kindness," Proceedings of Netv-York Col„ 
Soc, 1831. 

Hear the same Society, when addressing the Legislt^ 
ture — " We do not ask that the provisions of our constitu- 
tion and statute-book should be so modified as to relieve and 
exalt the condition of the coloured people while they remain 
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with us. Let these provisions stand in all their rigour, Ur 
work out the ultimate and unbounded good of this people." 
In plain English, to coerce their consent to go to Africa. 
Memorial to New-York Legislature^ 1832. 

We have seen what are the Connecticut and Virginia 
plans for promoting Colonization — now for the Pennsylvania 
plan. At a public meeting held in the borough of Colum* 
bia (Penn), at the Town Hall, 23d August, 1834, the fol< 
lowing among other resolutions were unanimously passed : 

*' Resolved, that we will not purchase any articles that 
can be procured elsewhere, or give our vote for any office 
whatever, to any one who employs negroes to do that 
species of labor white men have been accustomed to perform. 

*' Resolved^ that the Colonization Society ought to be sup» 
ported by all the citizens favourable to the removal of the 
blacks from this country." 

Here we find the support of the Society avowedly cou- 
pled with a most detestable plan of persecution. And now 
for the practical operation of this meeting of the friends of 
the '* benevolent Colonization system.'' It appears from a 
Columbia paper, that one or two nights afler the meeting, a 
mob collected, and partly tore down the dwelling of a black 
man ; they then proceeded to the office of another black 
man, who had had the presumption to deal in lumber^ '' a 
species of labour while men had been accustomed to perform,"^ 
broke open the windows and door, rifled the desk, scattered 
the papers in the street, and attempted to overturn the builds 
ing. Surely the Society may reasonably anticipate the 
consent of the blacks to emigrate, wheri in Connecticut* 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, such cogent arguments are used 
to obtain it. Were the Society governed as it ought to be, 
by Christian principles, it would shrink from encouraging 
persecution by accomplishing its object, the exportation of 
its victims. It would say explicitly to the authors of these 
atrocities, '' you shall gain nothing by your cruelty through 
our instrumentality ; we will not encourage your farther 
persecutions, by removing those whose consent you have 
obtained by such unjustifiable means ; we will not, to please 

" Keep the word of promise to the ear^ 
And break it to the hope." 
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But, alas, it has virtually given official notice, that it will 
transport all whose consent can be obtained, no matter hj 
what barbarity. Hear the declaration of Mr. Gurley, the 
Secretary of the Society : — 

** Should they (the free blacks) be urged by any stress 
OF CIRCUMSTANCES to Seek an asylum beyond the limits of 
the United States, humanity and religion will alike dictate 
that they should be assisted to remove and establish them- 
selves in freedom and prosperity in the land of their choice,*' 
Letter to gentlemen in New-York, 

True it is, the free blacks have been rendered, by preju- 
dice and persecution, an ignorant and degraded class ; but 
they have retained sufficient intelligence to comprehend the 
practical character of Colonization philanthropy. 

The following resolutions passed by a meeting of free 
blacks in New Bedford, in 1832, express the unanimous 
opinion of all their brethren who have intelligence to form, 
or courage to express, an opinion on the subject. 

" Resolved, that in whatever light we view the Coloniza- 
tion Society, we discover nothing in it but terror, prejudice; 
and oppression. The warm and beneficent hand of philan- 
thropy is not apparent in the system ; but the influence of 
the Society on public opinion is more prejudicial to the in- 
terests and welfare of the people of colour in the United 
States than slavery itself. 

" Resolved, that the Society, to effect its purpose, the re- 
moval of firee people of colour (not the slaves) through its 
agents, teaches the public to believe that it is patriotic and 
benevolent to withhold from us knowledge and the means 
of acquiring subsistence ; and to look upon us as unnatural 
and illegal residents in this country, and thus, by the force 
of prejudice, if not by law, endeavour to compel us to em- 
bark for Africa, and that too apparently by our own free 
will and consent.'* 

And now let us ask what purpose is to be answered by 
persecuting this people, and keeping them ignorant and de- 
graded ? Does any one believe that they will ever be re- 
moved from the country ? They now amount to 362,000. 
In 16 years, 2,162 have been sent away, some at first volun- 
tarily, but many of them through coercion. But can cruelty, 
be it ever so extreme, furnish the Society with funds and 
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fehips sufficient to transport such a multitude ? They must, 
in spite of Connecticut and Virginia persecution, remain 
with us. And if they are to remain with us, what conduct 
towards them do policy and religion prescribe? Conduct 
Jjrecisely opposite to that pursued by the Society. We 
must instruct and elevate them, if we would not be incum- 
bered by an ignorant and depraved population ; we must 
treat them with justice and kindness, if we would avoid the 
displeasure of him who has declared '* Ye shall not oppress 
one another." 



CHAPTER III. 



Influence of the Colonization Society on Africa — Suppression of the 

Slave Trade. 

Very many who now despair of extirpating slavery by 
means of the Society continue to support it from a belief 
that it will confer rich blessings on Africa. These antici- 
pated blessings are the suppression of the slave trade, and 
the diffusion of religion and civilization. Let us at present 
inquire how far the first may reasonably be expected. 

In the declarations of the Society and its members on 
this subject we shall find an astonishing medley of igno- 
rance, rash assertion, and honest confession. 
• " Sierra Leone has repaid Africa with still greater bles- 
sings ; her example, her influence, and efforts, have given 
peace and security to the neighbouring coast ; and who can 
estimate the extent of misery prevented, and of happiness 
conferred, to a population delivered from all the horrors of 
the slave trade?" Fifth Rep. p. 18. 

" The line of coast from Sierra Leone to Cape Mount is 
now under British protection ; and firom Cape Mount to 
Tradetown, a distance of one hundred and twenty miles, 
the slave trade cannot be prosecuted with the least hope of 
success.^' Af Rep. II. p. 125, — Editorial, 

^' Every colony of civilized inhabitants established oi 
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that coast, and resolved to stop this trade to the extent of 
its means, will, at all events, put an end to it for a con»- 
derable distance. The colonies of Sierra Leone and of 
Liberia both produce this effect within their respective 
vicinities." Judge Blackfords Address to Indiana CoUh 
nization Society. Af, Rep, VI. p. 66. 

It would seem, from the following, that the truth of these 
compliments to Sierra Leone is at least questionable : — 

** The acting Attorney-General of Sierra Leone declared 
in 1812, on the trial of certain persons for the infraction 
of the British abolition laws, that the town of Sierra Leone 
was ' the heart from which all the arteries and veins of the 
slave-trading system had for years been animated and 
supplied.' " Dr. Thorpe* s View of ^present Increase of the 
Slave Trade, p. 71. 

We shall have occasion to refer again to the connection 
of this colony with the slave trade ; but now for Liberia : — 
" In fact, the Colonization Society proposes the only 
means by which this accursed trade can ever be effectually 
stopped ; and, indeed, the colony of Liberia, which this 
Society has planted, has already freed about two hundred 
and fifty miles of that coast from the ravages of these ene- 
mies of the human raceJ^ Address of J, A. M*Kinney^ 4th 
Jtdy, 1 830. Af Rep. VI. p. 231. 

** The flag that waves on Cape Montserado proclaims 
to the slave trader that there is one spot, even in Africa, 
consecrated to freedom — one spot which his polluted foot 
shall not tread,' ^ Speech of G. Smith, Vice-President, Idth 
Jan. 1831. liih Rep. 

" Did we desire to put an end to these outrages upon 
humanity (the slave trade), the Colonization Society ofiers 
itself as the only efficient means. The slaver has dared 
to show herself hit once within the limits of Liberia, and 
then she received the rewards of her temerity." Proceed' 
ings ofN. Y. Col. Soc. 1832. 

^* No slaver now dares come within one hundred miles tf 
the settlement." Rev. Dr. Hawkes* Speech at Col. Meeting 
in New-York. Oct 1833. 

The above are specimens of the assertions which have 
been rashly made, and credulously received. Let us now 
attend to the honest confessions on this subject, and let the 
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reader compare them with the foregoing assertions. That 
these confessions may be better understood, it may be 
well to mention, that the territory of Liberia commences 
at Gallinas River, and extends about two hundred and 
eighty miles southwardly along the coast, and embraces 
Cape Montserado, Cape Mount, Tradetown, and Bushrod 
Island. 

" The records of the colony afford abundant and unequi- 
Tocal testimony of the undiminished extent and atrocity of 
the slave trade. From eight to ten, and even fifleen, vessels 
have engaged at the same time in this odious traffic, almost 
within reach of the guns of Liberia ; and as late as July, 
1825, there were existing contracts for eight hundred 
slaves, to be furnished in the short space of four months, 

WITHIN EIGHT MILES OP MONROVIA." Rep, X. p. 44. 

1827. 

'* From all I can learn, I am induced to believe that 
the slave trade is now carried on at the Gallinas, between 
Cape Mount and Sierra Leone, and to the leeward of this 
place, to a greater extent than it has been for many years." 
Letter from R, Randall ^ Agent at Liberia^ 28th Dec. 1828. 
j4f Rep, V. p. 4. 

*' Frequently within sight of the colonial factories 
the slave traders carry on their operations. The slave 
trade never has been carried on with more activity than it 
is at this time. There is established at Gallinas a regular 
slave agent, who furnishes slaves to the slave vessels. He 
receives his goods from trading vessels, and, it is said, prin- 
cipally from an American vessel. He purchases large 
numbers of slaves, and furnishes the slave vessels, who 
principally bring out specie. These vessels run up and 
down the coast until a convenient opportunity offers, when 
they run in and get their cargoes of slaves. Some of 
them are captured; and I have been informed they have 
been bought afterwards by their original owners, and that 
the same vessel has frequently been bought and sold seve« 
ral times." Letter from R, Randall, Agent at Liberia^ 
Feb. 1829. Af Rep. V. p. 148. The same letter states 
the astounding fact, that '* Mamma, the proprietress of 
Bushrod Island, just in front of Monrovia, whose town is 
not more than a quarter of a mile from our settlements 
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that island," was engaged in the slave trade, and had sold 
several hundred. P. 150. 

** It is painful to state, that the managers have reason 
to believe that the slave trade is still prosecuted to a great 
extent, and with circumstances of undiminished atrocity. 
The fact that much was done by Mr. Ashmun to banish it 
from the territory, under the colonial jurisdiction, is un- 
questionably true, but it now exists even 07i fJie territory ; 
and a little to the north and south of Liberia it is seen in 
its true characters of fraud, and rapine, and blood." Rep, 
XIII. p. 13.— 1830. 

Now, be it recollected, that it was after this official an- 
nunciation by the Board of Managers, that the slave trade 
existed even on the territory of Liberia, that the African 
Repository published without contradiction the vaunt of 
Mr. M'Kinuey already quoted, that the Colony had freed 
about two hundred and fifty miles of the coast of the s'.ave 
trade 1 

'* I hope the Board will adopt some more effectual 
measures for suppressing the slave trade icithin the territory 
of Liberia, Since the death of Don Miguel of Bassa, 
Peter Blanco, a Spanish slave trader, for some years a 
resident in the Gallinas, has opened a slave factory at 
Grand Cape Mount. Such a thing ought not to be, as it 
is only forty-five miles from here. I am sorry to remark, 
that this abominable traffic is carried on with the utmost 
activity all along the coast. Captain Parker, during his 
trading at the Gallinas of about three weeks, saw no less 
than nine hundred shipped." Letter from A, D, Williams^ 
Agent of the Society at Liberia^ — 10th Sept, 1830. Af 
Rep, VI. p. 275. 

** With undiminished atrocity and activity is this odious 
traffic now carried on all along the African coast ; slave 
factories are established in the immediate vicinity of th^ 
colony,'' &c. Rep. XIV. p. ll.— 1831. 

** The cursed practice of slave trading, I regret to say, 
is still carried on between this and Sierra Leone,'' Letter 
of Rev. Mr, Cox, Monrovia, 8th of April^ 1833. Ajf. 
Rep, IX. p. 252. 

Such are the refutations, furnished by the Society 
itself, of all its boasts about suppressing the slave trade ; 
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and yet we are told that the Society is the only means of 
putting an end to the traffic ! 

It seems never to occur to these gentlemen, that the 
abolition of slavery would, as a matter of course, put an 
immediate and total stop to the traffic* ! But on what 
grounds do they expect they can suppress the trade ? By 
planting colonies of ignorant and depraved negroes on the 
African coast? Every slave factory is of itself a colony, 
and for the most part, of intelligent white men ; and yet it 
is supposed that negro colonists, who, when in America^ 
were '• the most depraved of the human race," will be toQ 
virtuous to yield to the temptations of a lucrative com- 
merce. Why, let us ask, should the free negroes of America* 
who ftr. Clay assures us, are, " of all descriptions of our 
population, the most corrupt, depraved, and abandoned,'' 
have, when removed to Liberia, a greater abhorrence for 
the iniquity of the slave trade than their brethren of Sierra 
Leone ? If the slave trade has been actually promoted by 
the latter colony, why will it be suppressed by the former? 

The following facts are gathered from documents pub* 
lished by the British Parliament in 1832. Chief Justice 
Jeffcott of Sierra Leone, in 1830, delivered a charge to 
the Grand Jury, in which he declared that he had received 
credible information that persons in the colony were en- 
gaged in aiding and abetting the slave trade, and fitting 
out ships for the trade. He asserted that the colony, 
** established for the express purpose of suppressing this 
vile traffic, was made a mart for carrying it on" He also 
stated, that within the last ten years twenty-two thousand 
Africans had been located in the colony by the British Go- 
vernment, at an expense of nearly seven millions sterling, 
and that now there are not to be found in the colony 
above seventeen or eighteen thousand men ! These extra- 
ordinary and appalling declarations attracted the atten^ 
tion of the British Government, who appointed a Commis- 
sion to inquire into their truth. The Commissioners in 

* To what extent the importation of slaves into the United States 
is now carried we are i|i^norant. In 1819, Mr. Middleton, of South 
Carolina, stated on the 6oor of Congress, that^ in his opinion, 1 3,000 
Africans were annually smuggled into the Southern States. Mr. Wright, 
of Virginia, estimated the number at 15;000. 

1 
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their report, dated 26th October of the same year, state, 
that from the testimony taken before them " they cannot 
but conclude, that the nefknous system of kidnapping h&s 
prevailed in this colony to a much greater extent than was 
even alluded to in the charge of the Chief Justice." From 
the testimony published with the report it appears that the 
slave vessels are in the habit of bringing out specie for the 
purchase of supplies on the coast, and that "Mr. Hilary 
Teague, who resides at the American settlement at Liberia 
at Cape Mesurado, near the Gallinas, and who trades be- 
tween that place (Gallinas, a slave factory) and Sierra Le- 
one, purchasing some goods from a Mr. Lake, a merchant 
in the colony, produced a bag containing about onei^ou- 
sand dollars, on which was marked the name of the 
Spanish schooner, Manzunares. This vessel took in her 
cargo at the Gallinas, and was subsequently condemned as 
a slave ship/* 

Here we find a colonist of Liberia trading at a slave 
factory, and afterwards exhibiting 1000 dollars in specie, 
received, in all humtin probability, from a slave ship. It is 
surely unreasonable to suppose that petty colonial merchants 
will refuse to sell supplies to slave ships for specie. Indeed, 
every new colony on the coast will, while slavery continues, 
give new facilities to this accursed commerce ; nor can the 
government at home prevent avaricious and unprincipled 
colonists from participating in it. No one can question the 
desire of Great Britain to purge Sierra Leone of this enor- 
mity, and yet we find the following statement in the 
English Monthly Quarterly Review for May, 1833 : " One 
of the schoolmasters in Sierra Leone has been tried for 
selling some of his scholars. There were lately upwards of 
one hundred liberated Africans, who were kidnapped from 
Sierra Leone, and were conveyed to a place near the banks 
of the river Pongos. Here they were detained till an oppor- 
tunity occurred of re-shipping them as slaves." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Influenet of the Colonization Society on Africa — Diffusion of Civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. 

Although the Society is not a missionary instituticm, 
builds no churches, employs no ministers, and distributes 
no Bibles or tracts, yet it has persuaded the public that 
Xtiberia is a missionary establishment, and the radiating 
point from which a flood of light and holiness is to spread 
ovev Africa. So confidently and constantly has the mis- 
wnary influence of the Society been asserted, that many 
of the members unfeignedly believe it; and their contribu- 
tions are lavished, and their prayers are offered, for the 
regeneration of Africa by emigrants, who, when in the 
United States, were denounced as '^ a curse and contagion 
wherever they reside." Let us attend to the stupendous 
objects the Society proposes to accomplish. 

*' It would illuminate a continent. It would publish 
the name of Christ on the dark mountains of Africa, and 
the burning sands of the desert. It would kindle up holi- 
ness and hope among uncounted tribes, whose souls are 
as black with crime and misery as are the forms of matter 
that veil them.*' j4f. Rep, I. 164, — Editorial, 

** The little band at Liberia, who are spreading over 
the wilderness around them a strange aspect of life and 
beauty, arc in every sense a missionary station. Every 
ship freighted from our shores with their suffering kindred 
will be freighted also with the heralds of the cross. You 
will see the light breaking in upon one and another dark 
habitation of cruelty. The night of heathenism will depart. 
One tribe after another will come to the light of Zion, and 
the brightness of her rising. Ethiopia will awake and rise 
from the dust, and look abroad on the day, and stretch forth 
her hand to God. The light will spread and kindle and 
brighten till ail the fifty millions of Africa are brought 
to the glorious liberty of the sons of God." Address to the 
Kentucky Col, Society by Mr, Breckenridge, 

" They (the emigrants) go to unchain millions of slaves 
fettered in the bondage of death." Af. Rep, IX. 198. 

Like the Star in] the East, which announced the Sa^ 
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viour to the astonished Magi, it (the Society) points to 
the advent of the same Redeemer, coming in the power of 
his spirit to roll away the darkness of a thousand genera-^ 
tions." Speech of Mr, Frcelinghuysen^ Vice-President. 

" This Society proposes to add another regenerated 
CONTINENT to our globe, and one hundred and fifty 
MILLIONS to the family of civilized man." Speech of 
Elliott Cresson before the Society, Af, Rep, IX. 360. 

The number of agents to be employed are proportioned 
to the mighty work to be achieved. 

" The Society proposes to send out not one or ttoo pious 
members of Christianity into a foreign land, but to trans-* 
port annually, for an indefinite number of years, inone vieW 
of its scheme, 6,000, in another 56,000, missionaries of the 
descendants of Africa itself, to communicate the benefits of 
our religion and the arts." Mr. Clay's Speech before Ken," 
iucky Col, Society, Af, Rep, VI. 24. 

It will be observed that these missionaries are to commu^ 
nicate the benefits of both religion and the arts, and they 
are to be taken from two classes. The 6,000 are to be the 
annual increase of the free negroes ; the 56,000 are to be 
manumitted slaves. The character of the first class is thus 
given by Mr. Clay, in the same speech in which he proposes 
their employment. 

** Of all descriptions of our population, and of either 
portion of the African race, the free people of colour are by 
far, as a class, the most corrupt, depraved, and abandoned.** 
As this seems rather an unpromising character for teachers 
of religion, we presume this portion are to be confined to 
instruction in the arts ,* and that the explanation of reli- 
gious mysteries, and the inculcation of moral duties, are to 
be entrusted to the 56,000 just released from bondage. Of 
the peculiar opportunities afforded them by the laws of the 
slave states, for fitting themselves for their new vocation, 
we may speak hereafter. Of this " great company of 
preachers," about three thousand have already set up their 
tabernacle at Liberia. We might naturally suppose, that 
a colony of missionaries would be *' a holy city," a sort of 
New Jerusalem, and such we are assured it is. We have 
heard of " the poetry of philanthropy,'' as applied to the 
sympathy expressed by abolitionists for the sufferings of the 
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slaves; the following extracts prove that there is a poetry 
of Colonization which 

<^ Can give to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.'' 

'* It (the colony) is already, to the African tribes, like a 
city set upon a hill, which cannot be hid. A thousand 
barbarians, who have long made merchandize of their 
br^^ren, and been regarded themselves as the objects of a 
blcJRy and accursed traffic, come within its gates, a7id are 
taught the doctrine of immortality , — the religion of the Son 
of God:' Af Rep. VIII. p. 14.— 1825. 

Here we have a solemn and official annunciation, by the 
Board of Managers, of one of the most extraordinary facts, 
ever recorded in the annals of missionary exertions. It 
appears, from official documents^ that at the date of this 
report the whole number of emigrants could not have been 
more then 242, and had probably been reduced by death 
below that number ; and, of this number, a large portion 
were, of course, women and children. Yet this little band 
of Christian missionaries, just escaped from the ignorance 
and vice in which they had been enveloped in America, 
and still struggling for existence in a sickly climate, and 
amid all the hardships and privations of a recent settlement 
in a savage land, casting aside the fear of man, and with 
a faith almost miraculous in divine protection, admit within 
their gates an army of barbarians, four times the number of 
the whole of their little community ; barbarians, too, who 
had long been engaged in a bloody and accursed traffic, 
making merchandize of their brethren ; and these barba- 
rians, suddenly divested of their savage character, sit humbly 
at the feet of the newly-arriyed messengers of Heaven, and 
the natives of Africa receive instruction in the doctrine 
of immortality, and the religion of the Son of God, from 
lips that had never uttered any other language than broken 
English ! It is singular that, in the subsequent documents of 
the Society, we hear nothing farther of these thousand bar- 
barians. How many became converts to the religion in 
which they were instructed ; how long their attendance on j 
the missionaries was continued ; and why it was aflerwardifl 
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totally suspended, are points on which no inforni v >n has- 
been vouchsafed to us. 

It is natural we should wish to know more of these 
wonderful teachers, and fortunately we are presented with 
the following picture of them by an eye-witness : — 

"The holy Author of our religion and salvation has 
made the hearts of a large proportion of these people the 
temples of the divine Spirit. I have seen the proudest and 
profanest foreigners that ever visited the colony trembling 
with amazement and conviction, almost literally, i&^he 
descriptive phraseology of St. Paul, find the secrets of imir 
hearts made manifest, and falling down upon their faces, 
worship God, and report that God rs in the midst of these 
people of a truth." Ashmun's Letter, Slst December^ 1825. 
Af. Rep, II. 90. 

We should certainly conclude from these accounts, that 
these holy men were blessed with 

^< Composed desires, affections ever eveti, 
Tears that delight, and sighs that waft to Heaveiu'* 

Yet, strange to tell, we are presented with the following 
perplexing statement by the same eye-witness:— 

'* About twelve months since it (the colony) had entirely 
given way, as the committee are but too well apprised, to a 
blind and furious excitement of the worst passions, caused 
by a somewhat unfortunate policy operating on ignoranct 
und invincible prejudice. During my absence for health, 
the people were obliged to taste some of the bitter fruits of 
anarchy, and, by the singular mercy of God, only escaped 
those tragedies of blood which can find no modern parsdlel 
but in the history of the civil murders and devastations of 
St. Domingo." Ashmuji's Letter, Ibth January^ lS2b. Af, 
Bxp, L 23. 

The excitement here alluded to, and its unhappy con- 
sequences, occurred, it will be seen, by a comparison of 
dates, in 1824 ; and that wonderful moral change, which 
rendered the hearts of a large proportion of these people 
the temples of the Divine Spirit, must have been eflected 
in 1825. Yet it was in the beginning of 1825 that the ma- 
nagers announced, at their annual meeting at Washingtoa 
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the marvellous fact of the instruction of the thousand bar- 
barians within the gates of the colony. 

In March, 1825, the editor of the Af, Rep, gives us the 
following delightful intelligence : — 

"The eye of the stranger is struck with the religious 
aspect of the settlement. He beholds on Cape Montserado, 
standing in lonely besvuty, a christian village. There flou- 
rish the virtues of the gospel, defended by th^ Almighty 
from the influences of paganism, cherished and refreshed 
b^Jbe dews of his grace." Af, Rep, I. 5. 

file secret of this surprising exhibition of Christian love- 
liness and parity is thus explained : — 

''It is well known that this little community is made up 
of SELECTED INDIVIDUALS, and that the Board have ever re- 
quired of those seeking their patronage satisfactory evidence 
that their morals were pure and their habits industrious. 
Hence this settlement has from its origin exhibited grea 
deceney and sobriety, respect for the Sabbath, and the 
other peculiar duties and ordinances of our religion. It has 
thus shed a benign and sacred light upon the heathen, and 
the feelings of the profane and lawless stranger, as he treads 
upon Cape Montserado are subdued into unwonted serious- 
ness." Af Rep, IX. p. 19.— 1826. 

But again we are perplexed by the assertion of tlie 
Governor of the colony:— 

*• For at least two years to come a much mere discrimi' 
noting selection of settlers must be made than ever has been 
• — even in the first and second expeditions by the Elizabeth 
and Nautilus in 1820 and 1822 — or the prosperity of the 
eolony will inevitably and rapidly decline.'* Ashmitn*s Let" 
ter, Sd March, 1828. Af. Rep. IV. 86. 

In the 11th Report the managers assure us» — 

"No village perhaps in our own land exhibits less which 
is oflensive, and more that is gratifying, to the eye of the 
Christian than the village of Monrovia. Crimes are almost 
.unknown, and the universal respect manifested for the Sab- 
bath, and the various institutions and duties of Christianity, 
have struck the natives tvith surprise, and excited the admi- 
ration of foreigners," Af.Rep, XI. p. 14. — 1828. 

But how are we to reconcile this with the following state* 
,inents ?— 
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** Permit me to say, sir, there must be a great revolution 
in this colony before it can have a salutary influence on the 
surrounding natives ; that is, before it can have a moral in- 
fluence over them." Letter from Rev. G, M, Erskine^ 34 
Aprils 1830. Af. Hep. VI. 121. 

''We stand in much need of a workhouse, and some 
acres of land enclosed, for confining licentious females and 
other disorderly and lazy persons.*' Letter from A, D, 
WUliams, Agent, lOth Sept 1830. Af Rep. VI. 275. 

*' There are several enterprising merchants here : k 19 
not, however^ a favourable spot for small storekeeperrand 
wandering pedlars, who, I am told, generally become strips 
of what they may have got, and, in wandering about in the 
interior for small traffic, disgust the natives by their immo- 
ralities.^* Letter from Lievt. Page to Sec. of Navy, 9th 
April, 1832. Af Rep. VIII. 141. 

** With respect to the character of the people composing 
this expedition, I regret to be compelled to state, that they 
are, with the exception of the Pages from Virginia, and a 
few others, the lowest and most abandoned of their class. 
Our respectable colonists themselves are becoming alarmed 
at the great number of ignorant and abandoned characters 
that have arrived here within the last twelve months." Let^ 
ter from Dr. Mechlin, Agent^ Sept. 1832. Af Rep. VIIL 
298. 

" Let them (the friends of the Society in America) know, 
that to extend knowledge and promote sound piety, a quire of 
paper is at the present moment of more worth than a Bible. 
Bibles and tracts have been sent here, and either used as 
wa^te paper, or made food for worms — why ? Not because 
the people de?jpise either, but because we have not a read* 
ing population. Until this is secured. Bibles would be of 
inore value in China.*' Letter from Rev. J. B. Pinney^ 
Agentj 7th March, 1834. 

On the 17th June, 1833, Mr. Gurley, Secretary of the So* 
ciety, in a speech at a Colonization meeting in New- York, 
hazarded the following most extraordinary assertion — 
'••ten thousand natives had placed themselves under the, 
protection of the colony, receiving from it instruction in 
4dvili2ation," 

The Society at its annual meeting, 20th January, 1834, 
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unanimously ** resolved that this Society is cheered in its 
enterprise by the beneficent effects which its operations have 
upon the natires of Africa itself.'* Af. Rep, IX. 360. 

On the 20th February, 1834, the Rev. Mr. Pinney, now 
Governor of Liberia, thus writes from the colony :— 

*• The colonists are very ignorant of every thing about 
the interior^ Except the tribes along the coast, nothing at 
all is known, and of thenty little but their manner of traffic. 
Nothing has been done for the natives hitherto by the Colo*' 
nist^ except to educate a few, who were in their families in 
the eapacity of servants'* Mr. Pinney appears not to have 
been acquainted with the fact, that '* a thousand barbarians'' 
had been taught the doctrine of immortality within the gates 
of the colony, or that '^ten thousand natives" had received 
instruction in civilization ! 

Had any missionary society been guilty of such extra- 
vagant anticipations and such gross and palpable contra-* 
dictions, the whole community would have joined in loading 
it with ridicule and odium. 

It is deeply to be regretted, that some distinguished 
Colonizationists have of late attempted to lead the public to 
hope,' that in future no emigrants but such as are of good 
moral character will be permitted to go to Liberia. It is 
difficult to reconcile such an attempt with moral rectitude, 
unless it be accompanied with a total and avowed abandon-> 
ment of Colonization, as a means of relieving the country 
from the nuisance of a free coloured population, and from 
the guilt and curse of slavery. Of the gross inconsistency 
(not to use a harsher term) of Colonizationists on this sub- 
ject, the proceedings of a Colonization meeting in Ciiicin<- 
nati, Oct. 31, 1834, afford a striking example. On motion 
of the Rev. Dr. Beecher, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : — " Resolved, that the establishment 
of colonies in Africa, by the selection of coloured persons 
who are morale industrious, and temperate, is eminently cal- 
culated of itself to advance the cause of civilization and re- 
ligion among the benighted native population of that conti- 
nent, as well as to afford facilities to the various missionary 
societies for the prosecution of their pious. designs.'' 

This resolution would be utterlywithoutpoint or meaning 
were it not laudatory of the plans of the Colonization Society] 
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and DO person of common intelligence would conjecture iroiii 
the resolution, that the *"' selection" mentioned in it was 
utterly at variance with, and directly opposed to, the avowed 
objects of the Society. Slavery in our country cannot be 
abolished by Colonization without removing more than two 
millions of slaves; and how is it possible to remove this 
number, and yet select for colonists only *' the nu)ral, indus- 
trious, and temperate ?" Nevertheless, the meeting " re- 
solved that the friends of humanity and the friends of Grod 
should cherish the Colonization Society, because of its in- 
fluence TO ABOLISH SLAVERY, and advaucc the best interests 
of the African race.'' 

Pages might be quoted to show that the processed ulti* 
mate object of the Society is to remove the whoU coloured 
population to Africa, without any selection whatever. In 
1824, a committee of the Board, in an official report, de- 
clared that the national interests '* required that the whoie 
mass of free persons of colour, and those who may become 
such with the consent of their owners, should be progres- 
sively removed from us, as fast as their own consent can 
be obtained, and as the means can be found for their re- 
moval and for their proper establishment in Africa.''* Af. 
Jlcp,VIL p. 113. 

*' But the Colonization Society hopes for and aims at 
much more — the abolition of slavery, and the removal of 
ALL the black people from the United States.*' Proceed- 
ings of New-York Col. Soc.^ 2d Anniversary. 

We have remarked that expediency is unhappily the 
§roveming principle of the Society, and to this principle 
must be attributed the recent talk about select emigrants. 

Funds are low, and temperance is popular, and all 
at once we hear that the colonies in Liberia are to be 
temperance colonies ; and that the emigrants are to be 
** moral, industrious, and temperate." And so we are 
to send, the good negroes away, and keep the bad at 
home I And yet, by transporting: the few moral, industri- 
ous, and temperate individuals that can be selected in a 
vicious and ignorant population of between two and three 
millions, we are to abolish slavery ! ! Surely Coloniza- 
tionLsts, by holding such language, pay but a poor com- 
pliment to thdr own candour, or the common sense of the 
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community. The truth is, there never has been, and never 
'will be, a selection made. The two last cargoes sent by 
4be Society were* by the public confession of Mr. Brecken* 
Tidge, " two cargoes of vagabonds." Will it be pretended 
Ihat all the coercion exerted to induce the blacks to emi« 
^rate operates only on the good ; or that it is the drunken 
and profligate who find &vour in the eyes of the friends of 
Colonization, and are permitted to remain in peace and 
quietness at home ! 

The Society itself has borne abundant testimony to the 
depravity of the free blacks, and all Colonizationists, with 
iscarcely an exception, zealously maintain that the slaves 
are unfit for freedom ; and yet, as we have seen, it is pro- 
posed to transport them all to Africa. And now we would 
ask, on what principle of common sense, on what record 
of experience, does the Society expect that a population 
which, in a land of Bibles and churches, is sunk in vice and 
ignorance, will, when landed on the shores of Africa, and 
immersed in all the darkness of paganism, become, on a 
sudden, a Christian society, and employed in teaching 
thousands of barbarians ^^ the doctrine of immortality — the 
religion of the son of God !" 

Pious Colonizationists would themselves be shocked at 
the proposal of disgorging on the islands of the Pacific the 
tenants c^our prisons, under the pretext of instructing the 
natives in '^religion and the arts;" and yet they flatter 
themselves that emigrants, who, by their own showing, are 
less intelligent, and scarcely less guilty than our prisoners, 
ivill, by undergoing a salt water baptism, land in Africa 
wholly regenerated ; and qualified, as heralds of the cross, 
to convert miUicxis and millions to the faith of the Gospel, 
So monstrous an absurdity can be the offspring only of a 
ideep and sinful prejudice. Hatred to the blacks can alone 
delude us into the belief that in banishing them from 
our ^il we are doing God service. Were it not for this 
hatred, we ^ould feel and acknowledge that Christianity 
inust be propagated in Africa, as elsewhere, by faithful and 
enlightened missionaries. If the climate or other circum- 
stances require that such missionaries be of African de« 
scent, it is our duty to educate them before we send thei 
But, alas I instead of educating negroes, we wish to 
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them in ignorance, and yet pretend that our nuisances m\]f 
in Africa, be converted into blessings. But if Coloniza- 
tionists are so perverse as to believe that a bitter fountain 
will send forth sweet waters, let them contemplate the 
following picture of Sierra Leone, drawn by a devoted 
friend of the Society : — 

" Including the suburbs of the town (Free Town), there 
tre some six or eight thousand inhabitants, about eighty of 
whom are white. — The morals of Free Town are fearfuUtf 
bad. As in colonies too generally, where the restraints of 
home, of friends, of those we love, and those we fear, are 
broken off, licentiousness prevails to a most lamentable 
degree. The abomination is not committed under the 
cover of midnight, nor am I speaking of the natives, whose 
early habits might plead some apology for them — it is done 
at noonday, and, to use a figure, the t^irone as well as the 
footstool has participated in the evil ; and the evil, I am 
told, is increasing. Sanctioned as it is by those who take 
the lead in the society, and who ought to form the morals, 
of the colony, avarice has been added to lust, and those 
who otherwise might have been virtuous, have sold 
themselves to work wickedness. — Humanity and philan« 
thropy, which have struggled so hard and so long to help 
this degraded country, must weep and cover itself with 
sackcloth, to see its best interests so wickedly perverted I'* 
Letter from Rev, M, B, Cox^ Methodist Missionary in Li* 
beria. Af Rep. IX. p. 209. 

There is still an important consideration which does not 
seem to have engaged the attention of Colonizationists. 
It is proposed to transport to Africa our whole coloured 
population, and of course to found a mighty nation in 
Liberia. But how long will this nation remain dependent 
on the Buard of Managers at Washington? Instead of 
millions, suppose the colony to be only ten thousand strong. 
Who is to govern it ; who defend it, and fight its baUles ? 
Were the colony now to declare independence, ho^w would 
the Society reduce it to subjection ; and if not subjected^ 
what becomes of the mighty plan of making it the recep- 
tacle of our slaves and free negroes ? Suppose the colonists^ 
like their brethren of Sierra Leone, engage in the slave 
trade, who is to punish or control them ? Suppose in time 
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they find the influx of emigrants inconvenient, and lefusei 
to admit them, who shall coerce them? 

On the whole, the system of African Colonization is full 
of absurdities, and contradictions, and evils, which are not 
seen, because they are concealed by a veil of prejudice. 
It is a system which strikingly exposes the folly of human 
wisdom, when opposed to the precepts of the Gospel of 
Christ Had America possessed that fear of the Lord 
which is the beginning of true wisdom, slavery would long 
since have ceased from among us, and our coloured bre- 
thren, treated with Christian kindness, instead of being 
nuisances, would have been valued and useful citizens ; and 
our churches, instead of uniting to send ^'cargoes of vaga- 
bonds" to Africa under the guise of Christian missionaries, 
would have aided the descendants of her sons, furnished by 
us with all the stores of human learning, and selected for 
their piety and zeal, in proclaiming the glad tidings of sal- 
vation throughout that benighted continent. 



CHAPTER V. 

Influence of the Society on Slavery. 

In 1822, a committee was appointed by a public meeting 
in Boston, to report on the character and tendency of the 
American Colonization Society. The committee in their 
report remark :— 

*' It is only from the belief which the committee very 
cordially entertain, that the active members of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society are perfectly disposed to frame 
their measures with reference to the entire suppression of 
the slave trade, and to a gradual and prudent, but com- 
plete, EMANCIPATION of thosc uow held in slavery, that we 
can regard the Society as having any claim upon the sym- 
pathy or assistance of the people of New England." 

Such were the expectations by which northern philan- 
thropists were at first induced to countenance the Society. 
There is scarcely to be found a Colonization article 
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speech thai does not warrant these expectations^— that does 
not promise the exertion by the Society of a mighty moka.l 
INFLUENCE in abolishing slavery. 

Now it is obvious that such an influence must operate in 
one or more of the following ways, vis. : — 

1. On the conscience of the slave holder, convincing bin 
that slave bedding is sinful, and that his Maker requires kim 
to liberate his slaves. 

2. On the repvtaiion of the slave holder, making him 
feel, that his standing in the community is lowered by keep* 
ing his fellow men in bondage, and enjoying, without com- 
pensation, the fruits of their labour. 

3. On the interests of the slave holder, persuading him 
that emancipation would enhance his property. 

4. On the fears of the slave holder, alarming him for the 
safety of himself and family. 

5. By the power of example^ showing the slave holder 
by the conduct of others whom he esteems what his own 
ought to be. 

We flatter ourselves that we shall prove that the influ- 
ence of the Society is in no degree exerted in any one of 
these ways, except the last. Of the extent of this last mode 
we shall speak hereafter. 

It will not be pretended, that the Suciety addresses itself 
to the conscience of the slave holder. Such addresses are 
* not authorized by the constitution, and have been repeatedly 
disclaimed by the Society. But when the Society disclaims 
appeals to the conscience, it disclaims the most powerful ol 
all means for the removal of slavery. 

" We never made any headway," says a British vmter, 
■** in the abolition of the slave trade and of slavery till it 
was taken up by the religious men, prosecuted as a concern 
of the soul, with reference to eternity, and by motives 
•drawn from the cross of Christ." . Mr. G. Smith, a most 
estimable ofiBcer of the Society, remarked, in a temperance 
address :— 

^ I never heard that temperance had any success any 
where, unless the appeals in its favour were made directly 
to the consciences of the rum dealers. Strike out these, 
and it is vain that you seek for other means to propel the 
triumphant car of temperance. Hitch to that car, health. 
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economy, expediency, the public good, what you please, if 
you leave out the appeal to men's consciences, you have, as 
we say at the North, a weak team" And surely a more 
weak, broken-winded, good-for-nothing team, than Colonic 
zation, was never hitched to the car of abolition. How» 
tind in what direction^ does this team draw ? It is amusing 
to cd^serve how wary Colon izationists are of approaching this- 
question, lliey dwell on the political evils of slavery, and 
^1 on religion and patriotism for aid in removing them ; 
and when, in breathless attention, we are waiting to learn 
by w&at process the moral influence of the Society is to de- 
liver us from the curse of slavery, in a moment the scen«i 
shifts to Africa, and we are entertained with visions of its 
future bliss and glory. It may be safely asserted, that not 
<me Colonization writer or orator in a hundred ever at- 
tempts to explain how the Society is to induce masters to 
liberate their slaves. Occasionally, however, the effort is 
made* Mr. Knapp, in a speech before the Society, thus 
explains the matter : — 

''In my (pinion, it (slavery) maybe cured in less time 
than it has been growing up. Open once the facilities of 
emigration — show an object for it, and, liice any other 
business, it will increase to any extent we may wish. The 
natural world has yielded her impossibilities, as they were 
thought, to the efforts of enlightened men ; why should we 
BOt be as successful in the moral ? A fair and permanent 
road is now built over the Alps, the passage of which was 
once considered as sufhcient to give immortality to the suc- 
cessful adventurer.'' 10th Rep. p. 6. 

So, it seems, tliat if we open once the facilities of emigra- 
tion, that is, provide ships, &c., the planters will at once call 
in their slaves from their cotton and sugar fields, and ship 
them to AfHca ; but why they will do so, is a problem which, 
after all, Mr. Knapp omits to solve. 

'* This work (Colonization), as it advances, tends to 
improve the character and elevate the condition of the free 
people of colour, and thus to take away one standing and 
Tery influential argument against both individual and ge- 
neral abohtion. This, to an unprejudiced mind, is one of 
the most obvious tendencies of African Colonization. Ele- 
vate the character of the free people of colour ; let it 
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seen that they are men indeed ; let the degrading associa- 
tions which follow them be broken up by the actual im- 
provement of their character as a people, and negro slavery 
must wither and die." New-Haven Christian Spectator for 
Marchy 1833. 

As the Society utterly disclaims all attempts to elevate 
the free blacks here^ the meaning of the above is, that 
when the slave holder in America learns that black men in 
Liberia are intelligent and respectable, he will release his 
slaves trom their fetters. We wonder if similar intelligence 
from the West Indies will produce the same effect : if so, it 
may be obtained at far less expense of time and money than 
from Africa. 

Let us now attend to the process by which an excellent 
Vice-President of the Society supposes slavery is to be 
abolished : — 

*' Let Africa begin to enter upon the redemption of her 
character, which guilty Christian nations have for centu* 
ries combined to keep down to the lowest point of degra- 
dation, and she will begin to be respected, and the condi- 
tion of her outcast children on our shores will awaken a 
livelier sympathy. And when Africa shall have put on 
the garment of civilization, and the influence of her re- 
generation shall be felt throughout this larul^ our most 
tenacious and obstinate slave holder will shrink from the 
relation he bears to her children. The poor creature, whom 
he formerly regarded as a few removes above the brutes 
will now present himself before the new associations of his 
master's mind as his fellow man and his equal, and the 
slave will be permitted to go free." Speech ofG. Smithy Esq. 
14th Rep. p. 1 1 . 

It would seem, that at the close of the fourteenth year 
of the Society's labours Africa had not yet, iu the opinion 
of Mr. Smith, begun to enter upon the redemption of her 
character. How soon a beginning is to be made, and in 
how many years, or centuries, the Society expects to com- 
plete the work of dressing Africa in the garment of civili- 
zation, we are not informed. But when this work shall 
have been finished, and when it shall have produced a 
general sensation (how strong and of what kind we know 
not) throughout America, then the motions of the sugar* 
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mill and cotton-gin are to be arrested, and the fetters arft 
io fall from the slave. Why ? Because the commands of 
God, and the interests and safety of the master, require it? 
No ; but because the master will then make the discovery, 
that his poor slave, but little removed as he is from the 
brute, is still his fellow man and his equal ! This is cer- 
tainly a most marvellous process for teaching the Southern 
planters a plain simple truth; a truth, too, which was 
proc1aimed*by their own representatives, so long ago as 1776, 
in the declaration of independence, but which unfortunateljr 
seems not to have had the influence which Mr. Smith sup- 
X>oses it will exert, when taught by the regeneration of 
Africa. 

We may now judge a little of the elements of that 
inoral influence which a Christian Society exerts against 
slavery. Conscience, and the word of God, death, judge- 
ment and eternity, enter not into its composition. 
' "The Society,'' declares one of its vice-presidents, 
" tends, and may powerfully tend, to rid us gradually and 
entirely, in the United States, of slaves and slavery." R, 
G. Harper, See 14th Rep, p. 23. 

Let us now see how gradually this riddance is to be 
effected : — 

" We have never supposed that the Society's plan 
could be accomplished in a few years; but, on the con- 
trary, have boasted, that it will demand a century for its 
fulfilment." Mr, Fitzhugh^ Vice-President. Af, Rep, IV. 
p. 344. 

It may seem singular that philanthropists should exult 
in the conviction, that their plan for doing good would re- 
quire a century for its fulfilment— but the benevolence of 
the " Colonization system'* is peculiar. 

** There are those, sir, who ask, * and could not a quarter 
t)f a century cease and determine these two great evils 
(free blacks and slaves).' You and I, my dear sir, on 
Whom the frost of time has fallen rather perceptibly, would 
say a century.'* Speech of Mr, Custiss. 13th Rep. p. viii» 

"The sudden abolition of slavery in a community 
where it existed to any considerable extent would be per*- 
nicious. But this is danger which can occasion no alarm^ 
admitting that the Colonization scheme contemplal 
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ultimate abolition of slavery, yet that result could only be 
produced by the slow and gradual operation of centuries.'^ 
Af. Rep. I. p. 217. 

^^ It is not expected to remove so great an evil as two 
millions of slaves suddenly: if it can be accomplished in a 
CENTURY, it will be as much as the most sanguine of our 
friends ought to expect** Judge Best's Address to the In* 
diana Col, Soc. Af. Rep. IX. p. 71. 

*• It is not the work of a day nor a year ; it is not 
the work of one time nor of two ; but it is one which 
will now commence, and may continue for ages." View of 
Slavery^ by Humajiitas, a Colonization advocate. Balti- 
mo e, 1822. 

Thus we see that the continuance of slavery, with all 
its licentiousness, ignorance, and suffering, for at least a 
century to come, is calmly contemplated by zealous and 
distinguished Colonizationists. But still the Society ex* 
pects ultimately to abolish slavery. Let us therefore 
inquire what it must effect to fulfil this expectation. 

The increase of our slave population, from the census 
of 1820 to that of 1830, was 472,568. Estimating the 
future increase in the same ratio, it will be for the ten 
years ending in 1840, 617,263 ; and for the ten years 
ending in 1850, 806,762. The annual increase is now 
upwards of 54,000, and the daily excess of births over 
deaths, 147. In 1850 it will be 80,676 annually, and 221 
daily ! 

From this statement it will be perceived what must 
be the power of the " moral influence'' of the Society to 
remove to Africa merely the annual increase of our slave 
population ; and hence we may judge of its ability to de- 
liver the country from slavery. In forming an opinion on 
this subject, we shall be further aided by inquiring what 
advantages the Society has enjoyed, and what have been 
ih& results of its labours. 

Never has any voluntary association enjoyed in an 
equal degree the applause and patronage of both state and 
church. Men of all parties, and of all religions, and of no 
religion, have zealously espoused its cause. On the roll of 
its officers are emblazoned the names of the most popular 
leaders of rival political parties. The Legislatures of four* 
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teen States have passed resolutipns in its favour. The high- 
est ecclesiastical judicatories, of almost every religious 
denomination, have recommended it to the patronage of 
their churches. Politicians have declaimed, ministers have 
preached, and Christians have prayed in its behalf To 
promote its objects, liberal contributions have been made 
irom the coffers of the nation and the pockets of indivi- 
duals. Under colour of providing for the removal to Africa 
of about three hundred re-captured negroes, the general go- 
vernment appropriated 130,000 dollars, which were " applied 
to an object affiliated to our design, and essentially, though 
collaterally^ contributing to its advancement ; the sending 
out of agents of the United States to the African coast, and 
the transportation of persons in the public ships. By these 
means we have obtained, in fact, all we could have expected 
to gain, had Congress decided to aid our enterprise.'^ 
Speech of Gen, Harper^ 7th Rep, p. 12. 

Since 1820, 220,449 dollars have been poured into the trea* 
sury. If to this be added 45,645 dollars, the debt due by the 
Society at the beginning of 1834, we have a total of 266,094 
dollars expended, independent of the 130,000 dollars paid by 
government. Such have been the pecuniary means of the 
Society ; and now let us see how far its " moral influence" has 
advanced in freeing the country of its millions of slaves. 
Since December 1816, when the Society was organized, to 
the present time, it has transported eight hundred and nine 
manumitted slaves to Africa — equal to the increase of the 
slave population iovjive and a half days ! But it will be said» 
that some years elapsed before the Society was in a capa- 
city to transport emigrants. Be it so — let us inquire, then^ 
how many manumitted slaves have been sent out the last 
five years. In 1830-1, 2, 3, six hundred and sixty-six 
were transported: in 1834, none*, making a removal^ 
on an average, of less than the increase of one day in each 
year I In the eighteenth year of the Society's existence^ 
it finds itself compelled to pause and rest, after the mighty 
effort of arresting the increase of the slave population for 

FIVE DAYS AND A HALF. 

* In 1834, the Philadelphia Society sent out one hundred and twenty 

. foui manumitted slaves. For the transportation of one hundred aiM 

ten of these 2,200 dollars had been left by their former mastec . 
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Such are the results of the moral influence about which 
we have heard so much. And upon whom has this influ- 
ence operated? Surely upon those who were most within 
its sphere ; and of course these eight hundred and nine 
slaves were sent from the plantations of the officers of the 
Society, Unfortunately facts do not confirm this very 
natural supposition. Judge Washington was President of 
the Society from its first organization till his death in 1829. 
In a letter to the Society he observed, *' We may fairly 
hope it will lead to the sure but gradual abolition of slavery." 
Af, Rep. VII. p. 20. 

Whatever were the hopes of this gentleman, he was per- 
sonally beyond the reach of the Society's moral influence. 
In a published letter in 1821, after stating that his slaves 
had got the idea that as nephew to General Washington, or 
President of the Colonization Society, he could not hold 
them in bondage, he adds, " I called the negroes together 
in March last; and after stating to them what I had heard, 
I assured them that I had no intention to give freedom to 
any of them.*' 

The Judge was as good as his word. He did indeed 
shortly after part with jfifty-fovr of his slaves ; but it was 
not to the agent of the Society, to be transported to Liberia, 
but to a slave dealer, to be shipped to New-Orleans. Mr. 
Carrol, a large slave holder, succeeded to the presidential 
chair ; but for aught that appears to the contrary, neither he 
nor Mr. Madison, the present incumbent, ever liberated a 
single slave. Mr. Clay, a vice-president, publicly inti- 
mated that he did not intend to send his slaves to Africa. 
Mr. Fitzhugh, another vice-president, the proprietor of 
" numerous slaves," speaking of slavery, remarked: — 

*' No plea can be urged in justification of its continuance 
but the 'plea ofjiece^sity,^' Af, Rep, V. p. 354. 

The will of this gentleman, who died in 1830, is a sin- 
gular comment on this plea of necessity. The tbllowing^ 
extract is given in the African Repository, under the head of 

PHILANTHROPIC EXAMPLE. 

" After the year 1850, I leave all my negroes uncondi- 
tionally firee, with the privilege of having the expenses of 
their removal to whatever places of residence they may 
•elect defrayed. If they consent to go to the Colony (Libe- 
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ria) they are to be paid iifly dollars each on their arrival/' 
Af. Rep. VI. 247. 

It will be perceived that the testator believed in the " ne- 
cessity" of requiring his slaves to toil for twenty years for 
his heirs, after he himself was in the grave, before they 
could be permitted to labour for themselves, and also the 
necessity of leaving the children, who might be born of these 
slaves in the twenty years, in interminable bondage ; for it 
will be observed, that the prospective manumission is con- 
fined to Mr. Fitzhugh*s " negroes," and not to the children 
to be hereafter born. Should this philanthropic example 
be universally followed, in how many centuries would sla- 
very cease ? 

Mr. Custiss, well known as a zealous advocate of the 
Society, in a speech before it, thus exclaims : — 

** Lend us your aid, to strike the fetters from the slave, 
and to spread the enjoyment of unfettered freedom over the 
whole of our favoured and happy land," 7(h Report, p. 13. 

Had Mr. Custiss applied to the Board for a passage for his 
slaves to Liberia the boon would unquestionably have been 
granted. But such a boon was not the aid he desired. In 
the New*- York Commercial Advertiser of January 31, 1829, 
it is stated that Philip Lee, the son of General Washington's 
favourite servant, is the slave of Mr. Custiss, the adopted 
son of Washington ; that Philip is a pious, faithful, and, in all 
respects, an exemplary man, and has a wife and children to 
whom he is tenderly attached; and that 1000 dollars are 
required to deliver Philip and his family from slavery. 
** Much interest has been excited in the district of Columbia, 
where it is supposed one-half of the sum required will be 
raised." The paper farther states, that 121 dollars had been 
subscribed in New- York. 

In the appendix to the 15th Report, p. 41, is a list of 
persons who have manumitted slaves to b^ sent to Liberia. 
The list does not profess to give all, but contains fifteen 
names ; and it is remarkable that the name of any one pre- 
sent or former officer of the American Colonization Society 
is not to be found among them, with the exception of Mr. 
Fitzhugh, who is included on account of his " philanthropic" 
last will and testament. 

If such be the impotency of the moral influence of the 

E 
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Society upon its officers, its orators and advocates, what are 
we to expect from its influence on slave holders generally. 
But let us suppose, what we all know to be untrue, that 
every slave holder in our country is in very deed anxious 
to get rid of his slaves, and that the whole slave population 
is now, and will continue to be, at the disposal of the So- 
ciety ; and we ask, can this population be transported to 
Africa, and there maintained ? We have seen that, before 
any impression can be made on the present amount of the 
slave population, its increase^ rising to more than fifty-four 
thousand annually, must be removed. But it is surely not 
to- be removed, merely to perish by famine in the wilderness. 
In the ordinary calculations of the expense of carrying these 
people to Africa, they seem to be considered only as articles 
of freight, which are to be delivered at Liberia at so much 
per piece. Thirty dollars are usually assumed as the cost 
of a passage ; but let it be recollected that after they arrive, 
houses, implements of husbandry, food and clothing for at 
least one year must be provided for them. It is with diffi- 
culty a new colony can provide for its own maintenance, and 
it is folly to suppose that it can also provide for an annual 
influx of fifly thousand emigrants, emigrants too,»sunk in 
brutal ignorance, unaccustomed to supply their own wants, 
and bringing with them nothing but the rags on their backs. 
Place fifty thousand such persons in the wilds of Africa, and 
they would be far more likely to starve before the end of a 
year than they would be at that time to furnish the necessa- 
ries of life to fifty thousand more emigrants. The colony 
is now poor, and has only about three thousand inhabitants, 
and it is admitted (See 15th Rep. p. 10), that an addition 
of one thousand emigrants in any one year since its esta- 
blishment would have been fatal to it. How many year» 
then must elapse before it can receive fifty-four thousand 
every year ; and when that period arrives what will then he 
the annual increase ? Admitting the whole marine and the 
whole treasury of the United States to be surrendered to 
the Society, does any sane man believe, that Liberia can be 
brought to such a state of cultivation as to maintain an 
annual accession to her population of fifty-four thousand in 
less than twenty-five years ? But in the year 1860 the an- 
nual increase of slaves, instead of fifly-four thousand, will be 
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one hundred and four thousand ; and unless the Society 
will then be able to transport more than this mighty multi- 
tude, each year, it will not even diminish the present 
amount of the slave population ! 

In supposing the slave holders ready to colonize their 
slaves, we have given full effect to the reiterated assertions 
of Colonizationists on this subject. These gentlemen are 
fond of representing the Southern masters as unfortunately 
burthened with a grievous load, which they are impatient 
to shake off; and from which no other human agency than 
Uie Society can possibly relieve them. Granting the pre- 
mises, we see what sort of relief the Society is capable of 
affording. We have ititentionally removed one difficulty, 
that we might consider another. Let us now reverse the 
supposition, and, admitting the ability of the Society im- 
mediaiely to transport to Africa and there maintain all the 
slaves in the United States, let us inquire how the consent 
of the masters is to be obtained. 

Let it be remembered, that the Society has studiously 
avoided every measure to obtain such consent, and boasts 
that U addresses arguments to no master. But if we are to 
believe Colonizationists, no arguments are necessary to 
induce the masters to liberate their slaves. Our sympathy 
is perpetually demanded, not for the slave, but his unfortu- 
nate master, who is imploring the Society to deliver him 
from the curse entailed upon him by his ancestors ! So far 
from slave holders wishing to abolish slavery, they are 
endeavouring to transmit it as a precious inheritance to 
their latest posterity. As we have already observed, we do 
not solicit the reader's belief in any assertion we may make, 
until we have demonstrated its truth ; and we assert that there 
is a general disposition among slave holders to perpetuate 
slavery. We know, and cheerfully acknowledge, that there 
are exceptions, but we believe they are exceedingly rare. 
The whole tendency of slave legislation is to rivet the 
chains of its victims. Hence the cruel obstacles it raises to 
manumission, and the wicked efforts it makes to brutalize 
the human mind. But not contented with holding their 
own slaves with an iron grasp, they have striven, and with 
woful success, to extend the curse beyond their own 
borders. When Missouri was to be admitted into the 

b2 
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Union, every slave representative in Congress, without one 
solitary exception, Colonizatiouist or not, voted to render it 
a slave State, So anxious v^as Virginia to strengthen the 
slave interest, that rebellion and civil v^ar were the price she 
was willing to pay for another mart in human flesh. Her 
House of Delegates ^* resolved, that the General Assembly 
of Virginia will support the good people of Missouri in 
their just rights and admission into the Union, and will 
co-operate with them in resisting with manly fortitude 
any attempt which Congress may make to impose restraints 
or restrictions on the price of their admission, not authorized 
by the great principles of the Constitution, and in violation 
of* their rights, liberty, and happiness!" 

General Charles C. Pinkney, of South-Carolina, in a 
public address, delivered in 1824, maintained that slavery 
as it exists in that State, is ** no greater or more unusual 
evil than befals the poor in general ; that its extinction 
would be attended with calamity to the country and to the 
people connected with it, in every character and relation ; 
that no necessity exists for such extinction ; that slavery is 
sanctioned by the Mosaic dispensation ; that it is a fulfil- 
ment of the denunciation pronounced against the second 
son of Noah ; that it is not inconsistent with the genius 
and spirit of Christianity, nor considered by St. Paul as a 
moral evil.'' Address before the Agricultural Society of 
South-Carolina. 

Governor Miller, of South-Carolina, in his message to the 
Legislature in 1829, remarks: — 

** Slavery is not a national evil ; on the contrary, it is a 
iiational benefit. Slavery exists in some form every where, 
und it is not of much consequence, in a philosophical point 
•of view, whether it be voluntary or involuntary; In a poli- 
tical point of view, involuntary slavery has the advantage, 
since all who enjoy political liberty are then in fact free." 

It gives us pleasure to state that the African Repository 

pronounces the doctrines of Messrs. Pinkney and Miller. 

** abominable.'' We have explained, in our introduction, 

the tacit compact by which Colonizationists are never to 

defend slavery in the abstract, nor condemn it in particulars^ 

& compact which has thus far been scrupulously observed 

fey the Repository, But the question is, not what Mr. 
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Gurley thinks of these doctrines, but how they are regarded 
by slave holders. Now there is no evidence that General 
Pinkney's rank in Carolina society was affected by his 
** abominable" doctrines; on the contrary, judging from 
the eulogium pronounced at his decease, he was regarded 
as one of the most distinguished and pious members of the 
slave-holding community. And so far were the people of 
Carolina ofiended by the " abominable'' doctrines of their 
governor, that after his term of service expired, they ex- 
pressed their confidence in him by sending him to represent 
their State in the Senate of the United States. 

Governor Hayne, of the same State, in his message 
to the Legislature, (1833,) labours to prove that slavery 
adds to the military strength of a nation, and concludes 
with declaring that " the existence of slavery in the South 
is not only to be regarded as an evil to be deplored, but 
that it brings along corresponding advantages, in elevating 
the character, contributing to the wealth, enlarging the 
resources, and adding to the strength of the State in which 
it exists." 

It must be confessed these are strange sentiments to be 
advanced by the chief magistrates of a people who regard 
slavery as a curse, and are anxious to colonize their slaves. 
Let us now attend to the official declarations of the present 
Governor of South Carolina, and see what comment they 
afford on the supposed desire of the slave holders to get rid 
of their slaves ; a supposition on which the whole theory of 
abolition by colonization is founded, 

*'*' It is demonstrable that cotton could not be produced 
by the labour oi hired freemen for double the average price it 
has commanded for ten years past. It is obvious that the 
abolition of that kind of labour, which is the basis of our 
vxalth and prosperity, would annihilate at a single blow 
that entire branch of foreign commerce, which brings the 
industry of the exporting States into competition with that 
of the manufacturing States. I am thoroughly convinced 
that the institution of domestic slavery, paradoxical as it 
may seem, is an indispensable dement in an unmixed repre- 
serdative republic. How sacred is oua obligation to 
provide for our posterity all the necessary means of dc- 
fendtng and preserving an institution as essential to their 
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existence and to their liberty as it is obnoxious to the pre^ 
judices of those who have the greatest possible facilities for 
assailing it.'' Inavgural Speech^ Dec. 1833. 

A few years since the State of Louisiana passed a law, 
prohibitingl he importation of slaves from other States ; but 
the extension of the sugar cultivation demanding more 
labour, the law was repealed in 1833, and this State is now 
importing multitudes of slaves from Maryland and Virginia. 
Soon after the repeal of the law, 2,000 were offered for sale 
in New- Orleans, in the course of a single week. A letter 
from an intelligent gentleman, personally acquainted with 
the state of slavery at Natchez, says, — " The prospects of 
the blacks in the south-west are gloomy in the extreme. 
Cotton can be afforded at 6 cents per pound ; last year 
(1832) it was worth from 9 to 13 cents; this year it is 
worth from 14 to 18 cents. Last year about 1,600 negroes 
were sold in Natchez, and I am confident 1,500 will be dis- 
posed of in that market this year. In my opinion, the 
slaves, if ever free, will owe their liberty to their own 
strength and the blessing of H eaven ; for their masters, as 
a Methodist minister once expressed it, think only of 
making more cotton, to buy more negroes, to make more 
cotton, to buy more negroes.'' 

So far are masters from wishing to send their negroes 
to Africa, that they are continually increasing their stock, 
and hence slaves are rising in value. A late Georgia paper 
announces, that at a sale of seventy-one negroes, ^all ages 
and kinds^ the average price was 438 dollars. 

A convention has recently been held in Tennessee, for 
amending the State Constitution, and one amendment is, a 
prohibition to the Legislature to abolish slavery. 

The Augusta Chronicle (Geo.)i of October, 1933, says — 
** We firmly believe that if the Southern States do not 
quickly unite and declare to the North, if the question of 
fljftvery be longer discussed^ in any shape, they will instantly 
secede from the Union, that the question must be settled, 
and very soon, by the sword, as the only possible means of 
•el£>preservation !" 

The Richmond Enquirer and the Washington Globe are 
both mightily indignant at the proposition that Congfen 
'bould abolish slavery in the district of Columbia. 
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So far is it from being true, as stated by Colonization- 
ists* that the South is ready to surrender its slaves, that 
every day affords new proofs that the public sentiment, both 
at the North and the South, is now more tolerant to slavery 
than at any other period during the last thirty years. Who 
believes, that, even ten years ago, any Connecticut Le- 
gislature would have ventured to pass the Black Act; 
or that Judge Dagget himself would have pronounced his 
portentous and extraordinary opinion? At what time, 
before the influence of the Colonization Society was felt 
throughout our land, did the citizens of the North merit or 
receive such commendations firom the slave press as the 
following ? — 

^' Public sentiment at the North, in reference to Souths 
em interests, was never in a sounder state than it is now. 
The language of the Northern press is cheering in the ex- 
treme, — the feeling in favour of the South, and against the 
abolitionists is deep and almost universal.' ' Charleston 
Courier, 2lst July, 1834. 

When, until late years, have the Governors of even slave 
States dared to promulgate such ^' abominable" doctrines 
as those we have quoted ? 

Unless we greatly deceive ourselves, we have now shown 
that no desire exists at the South to get rid of slavery, at 
least to such an extent as to render Colonization in the re- 
motest degree Instrumental in abolishing it; and it is an 
unquestioned fact, that in eighteen years only about 900 ma- 
numitted slaves have been sent to Africa. But certain laws 
have been recently passed by Virginia and Maryland, which 
are triumphantly cited by Colon izationists as proofs of the 
growing desire at the South to abolish slavery, — a desire 
which is attributed to the influence of the Society. 

The law of Virginia appropriates 18,000 dollars a year for 
five years, for the transportation of coloured persons to Africa. 
Now it is evident that the effect of this law upon slavery in 
Virginia must depend on the class of coloured persons to be 
transported. Will it be believed, that this law, received 
with such joy and triumph by Colonizationists, confines the 
application of its appropriation to the removal of such blacks 
as were free at the date of its passage. In other words» it 
declares to the slave hdders^ ^* We will not assist you in 
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manumitting your slaves.*' By a previous law, any manu- 
mitted slave, who does not leave the State in twelve months, 
becomes again a slave : this new law provides that such a 
manumitted slave shall not be sent to Africa,— of course 
it affords no possible inducement or facility whatever to 
manumission ; and its whole operation is confined to the 
removal of nuisances^ — and we have already seen, from the 
avowal of members of the Legislature, tiiat this removal is 
virtually to be compulsory. The philanthropy that rejoices 
in 8V£h a law is indeed of a peculiar ca^t, but it is the phi* 
lanthropy of ** the benevolent Colonization system*.'' 

The Maryland law, of 1832, appropriates 200,000 dollars, 
to be applied through the agency of the Maryland Coloniza- 
tion Society, to the removal to Africa, of " the people of 
colour now free, and such as shall hereafler become so.'* 

On the 20th January, 1833, the American Colonization 
Society "resolved, that the Society view with the highest 
gratification the continued efforts of the State of Maryland 
to accomplish her patriotic and benevolent system in re- 
gard to her coloured population ; and that the last appro- 
priation by that State of two hundred thousand dollars in 
aid of African Colonization, is hailed by the friends of the 
system as a bright example to other States.'' 
. Let us now examine this *' benevolent system," this 
" bright example," and see how it accords with Christian 
love and sincerity. 

In forming our opinion of the true character of this 
scheme, it will not be improper to take into consideration 
the avowed motives which gave it birth. The Legislature, 
in their session of 1831, adopted the following resolutions: 
*• Resolved, that the increased proportion of the free peo- 
ple of colour, in this State, to the white population, — ^the 
evils growing out of their connection and unrestrained asso^ 
dation with the slaves^ — their habits and manner of obtam" 
ing a substintnce, — and their withdrawing a large portion 

* A part^ writer, in a late number of the Richmond Enquirer, says, — 
'An opposition man, who stated in the spring that be considered the 
Wttoval of the deposites as effecting the value of his property 30 per 
mly admits now, that he never saw a more whoi^esome state op 
.■nran; negro-boys and men will fetch from 600 to 700 dollars.*' It 
Hj^wask Bick of this wholesome state of things ? 
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€f tmploymentfrom the Ittboitring class of the white popular 
/ion,«— are subjects of momentous and grave consideration to 
the good people of this Slate. 

" Resolved, that, as philanthropists and lovers of freedom, 
we deplore the existence of slavery among u<«, and would 
use our utmost exertions to ameliorate its condition, yet we 
consider the unrestricted power of manumission as fraught 
with ultimate evils, of a more dangerous tendency than the 
circumstance of slavery alone ; and that any act, having for 
its object the mitigation of these joint evils, not inconsistent 
with other paramount considerations, would be worthy the 
attention and deliberation of the representatives of a free, 
liberal-minded, and enlightened people." 

Another resolution followed, declaring that, by the Colo- 
nization of free people of colour in Africa, *' these evils 
may be measurably diminished," and a committee was 
appointed to frame a bill upon *' the principles*' of these 
resolutions. 

Such, then, are the principles of the Manland benevo- 
lent system* — and which of them is derived from the Gospel 
of Christ? So far as the system relates to the free blacks, 
it proposes their removal, not out of kindness to them, but 
because they are supposed to be injurious to slave property; 
because thtir habits and manner of obtaining a subsistence^ 
the necessary results of wicked laws, are vicious ; and 
because they enter into competition with white labourers. 
This last accusation asrainst the free blacks is a most extra- 
ordinary one, when made by a people who keep in their 
employment more than one hundred thousand black 
LABOURERS, who toil without wages, and subsist on the 
scantiest fare ; and yet the interference of these labourers 
with " the labouring class of the white population" occa- 
sions no uneasiness, and leads to no plan for their removal. 
And what are the principles of this system with regard 
to slaves ? Why, that it is worse to give a slave his liberty 
here than to keep him in bondage ; but, at the same time, 
that "the utmost exertions ought to be made to ame- 
liorate his condition.'* Let us now proceed to the practical 
application of these principles. At the next session a 
report was presented, in which calculations are entered 
into, to show that ^* the whole of this population (of free 

E 5 
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blacks) can be removed in the course of one generation 
alone." But the Legislators are philanthropists and loTers 
of freedom, and deplore the existence of slaYcry. Let us 
see how the committee propose to remove this deplored evil. 
The report says of the slaves, " they are property, and must 
be so regarded, and without their owners' consent^ none of 
them can be touched." 

Here we have a principle which secures to Maryland the 
blessings of slavery for ever. In no country in the world, 
in ancient or modern times, has slavery been abolished by 
the unanimous consent of slave holders. Never has it been 
peaceably abolished but by law. The Northern and Eastern 
States could abolish slavery without the consent of the 
owners ; the Republican States of South America could do 
the same ; the Legislature of Maryland can rule fifty thou- 
sand of their free coloured citizens with a rod of iron, can 
deny them the most common and inestimable rights of 
humanity; but it cannot rescue a human being from unme- 
rited and involuntary bondage ! 

Let us now turn to the famous Appropriatiofi Act. By 
this act masters are allowed to manumit their slaves ; but 
then the manumitted slaves are to be transported beyond 
the limits of the State ; and should a parent or a child, a 
husband or a wife, shudder at parting for ever from a near 
and dear relative, the separation may be avoided by a re- 
nunciation in open court of the newly-acquired liberty, 
and a public consent to contirme a slave! Such is the 
bearing of this benevolent system on slavery. Let us now 
oontemplate its effects on the free black. The Appropria- 
tion Bill authorizes no compulsion, and imposes no penalties 
on a refusal to go to Africa. It was not expedient that this 
bill should contain such provisions, and therefore they were 
inserted in another bill passed by the same Legislature, 
and within two days of the other, entitled, " An act relat- 
ing to free negroes and slaves.*' This act, like the Con- 
necticut Black Act, is a bold and flagrant violation of 
Hie constitutional rights of free citizens. A citizen of New- 
Tork, if his complexion be coloured, may not visit a dying 
iiliki or parent in Maryland, without incurring a penalty of 
rMy dollars for every week he remains ; and if he is unable 
ii|iay the fine, why then he is to be sold by the. sheriff at 
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pubHc sale for mch time as may be necessary to cover the 
(if oresaid penalty. But if a free negpro is sold for a limited 
time, he is, in fact, sold for life. During the term for 
which he is sold he is a chattel, and may be transported at 
the pleasure of his master; and when the expiration of his 
term finds him in a cotton-field in Missouri, or a sufrar-mill 
in Louisiana, who is to rescue him from interminable bond- 
age? Should a coloured citizen of Maryland cross its 
boundary on business, ever so urgent to himself and family, 
on returning to his home more than a month after, he also 
is liable to be seized and sold, unless previous to his depar- 
ture he had complied with certain vexatious legal formali- 
ties; and which, from ignorance, he would be extremely 
likely to neglect, or perform imperfectly. A brisk slave 
trade, it is well known, is carried on between Maryland 
and the Southern States ; and it is well known that free 
negroes are often the victims of this trade — instances occur- 
ring of whole families being kidnapped. Under such cir- 
cumstances, many would wish to have the means of protect- 
ing, if necessary, the freedom of themselves and children ; 
but the new bill forbids them to keep any military weapon, 
without a special licence from a county court or city corpo- 
ration — a condition amounting virtually to a total prohi- 
bition. No free negro may attend a religious meeting not 
conducted by a white person. 

As the law thus discourages, and in a great measure pro- 
hibits, religious instruction, exhortation, and social prayer, 
among fifly thousand of the population of Maryland, no 
wonder it presumes every one of that fifly thousand to be a 
thief. Hence no person may, under the penalty of five dol- 
lars, buy of a free negro ** any bacon, pork, beef, mutton, corn, 
wheat, tobacco, rye, or oats," unless he shall at the time 
exhibit a certificate from a Justice of the Peace, or three 
respectable persons, that he or they believe the said negro 
came honestly by the identical article offered for sale. 

Such are some of the features of this law ; and they are 
well calculated to induce the free negroes to avail them- 
selves of the benevolent and munificent provision made by 
the other law for their transportation to Africa. The con- 
cluding section, however, is the most operative of the wlsole, 
and promises to afibrd ample employment for the two hun* 
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dred thousand dollurs, and to furnieh Liberia with an abun- 
dant population. It is os follows : — 

" Sect. 12. And he it enacted, tliat if any/ree negro or 
muUtto shall be convicted of any crime, commitled after 
the passing of this act, wliich may not, under the laws of this 
Slate, be punished by hanging by the neck, such free negro 
or mulatto may, in the discretion of the court, be sentenced 
to the penalties and punishments now provided by law, or 
be banished from this Slate, or be TRjtNSPoaTPD into some 

PORGISN COUNTRY." 

Hence, if a free negro steuls a pound of tobacco, he may 
be shipped off to Liberia. In civilized countries, it has 
been the aim of (he Legislature to apportion punishmenia to 
crimes; but Maryland lias set " a bright example" of a sim- 
plitication of the criminal code, without a parallel in the 
history of jurisprudence. She tells lier judges, " in the case 
of free black offenders, you need give yourselves no trouble 
in comparing the dilTerent shades of guilt, and weighing 
those circumstances which aggravate or mitigate the oKence. 
In certain cases you must hang them; in all others, without 
eiceplion, you may send them to Africa.'' 

This is the " benevolent system," the " bright example,'' 
lauded by the American Colonization Society. This is the 
system which is cited as a proof that Maryland desires la 
abolish slavery. A symptom of this desire occurred in the 
Maryland House of Delegates, in 1834. Mr. Mann moved 
an inquiry into the expediency of abolishing slavery, qflrr a 
certain, ptriod. So great was the excitement produced by 
this motion, that the mover withdrew it, and the minute of 
the motion was expunged from the journal. 

The 200,000 dollars, it seems, are intrusted to the Mary- 
land Colonization Society; and that Society, wishing still 
farther to increase its funds, has appealed to the benevolence 
of the North. The appeal is founded on two solemn official 
declarations : first, that it aims at the extirpation of slavery 
in Maryland, by Colonization ; and secondly, that it con- 
templates " founding a nation on the principle of tempe- 
rance." 

We have seen tb:it a committee iif the Maryland Legis- 
lature uUtd^Udi 0'' ^' '^'^'"^ insisted on the possibility of 
twkole free black population in one gene- 
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ration. The Society, in their address, repeatedly declare 
their object to be the extirpation of slavery by Colonization ; 
and the Legislature forbids, as we have also seen, manu- 
naission at home. Of course, slavery can only be extirpated 
by the removal, not of a select portion, but of o^ the slaves. 

In what terms ought we then to speak of the following 
resolution of the Maryland Society, published to conciliate 
the friends of temperance at the North? 

*' Whereas, it is desired that the settlement about to be 
made by this Society should, as far as practicable, become 
a moral and temperate community ; and as this is to be 
effected, in a great degree, by the character of the emigrants, 
who leave America for a new home in Africa; and whereas 
the sad experience of this country has shown the demoraliz- 
ing efiects of the use of ardent spirits. Be it resolved, that no 
emigrant shall be permitted to go from Maryland to a settle- 
ment, from the Society, in Africa, who will not first bind him- 
self, or herself, to abstain therefrom." 

So the Society is to carry to Africa 100,000 slaves, and 
thus exterminate slavery in their State ; and yet they will 
positively refuse to carry one of them until he has taken the 
temperance pledge. But what if a portion of them will not 
consent to take the pledge ; must slavery continue, or must 
means be taken to coerce their consent? 

None but those wilfully blind can examine this subject 
without seeing, that the measures adopted by Virginia and 
Maryland are merely contrivances to get rid of the free 
blacks; and far more disgraceful in the latter than in the 
former case, because more disguised by insincere pro- 
fessions. 

The New- York Journal of Commerce, a Colonization 
paper, had the candour, in speaking on the subject, to remark, 
** It is true these States do not propose to resort, in the ^rst 
ijistance, to compulsory meas^ures ; but does any one doubt 
that they will resort to such measures, if the number of 
volunteer emigrants should not be sufficient to exhaust the 
appropriations made for their removal." And a Baltimore 
paper (the Chronicle), alluding to the Maryland acts, avows 
** Uie INTENTION of thosc laws was, and their effect must 
be, to EXPEL the free people of colour from the State." 
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Yet do these cruel and perfidious measures receive the 
support and approbation of the Colonization Society. 

We have now examined the means by which the Society 
proposes to effect the removal of slavery, and trust we have 
shown their utter impotency. Were the impracticability of 
this scheme its only objection, the friends of humanity and 
religion would not be called on as they now are to meet it 
with unrelenting hostility — to labour without rest, and with- 
out weariness for its entire prostration. Alas, though power- 
less for good, it is mighty for evil ; and its baneful in- 
fluence is leading multitudes of good and well-intentioned 
men unconsciously to countenance doctrines and measures, 
necessarily tending to perpetuate slavery and all its abomi- 
nations in our land. This is an assertion that ought not 
rashly to be made nor liastily believed. We appeal to com- 
mon sense and undisputed facts. 

Admitting that Colonization could, in the course of ages, 
extirpate slavery, ought we, therefore, to reject every means 
of shortening the sufferings of the slave, by hastening his 
liberation ? But Colonizationists, not content with insisting 
on the efficiency of their own plan, discourage and oppose 
every other. Now, should their plan prove delusive, after 
the lapse of centuries, their influence in preventing the adop- 
tion of any other will have been fatal, as far as it may have 
gone, to the freedom of millions. 

** It (Colonization) is the only possible mode of eman- 
cipation, at once safe and rational, that human inge- 
nuity can devise." Speech of Mr, Custiss, 13th Report, 
p. viii. 

** Colonization is the only expedient by which these 
evils can be mitigated.** Speech of J. A. Dix. Af Rep, 
IV. 168. 

** To this country it offers the only possible means of gra- 
dually ridding ourselves of a mighty evil." 1st Rep, New 
York Colonization Society, 

*^The colonizing scheme, leading as it does to volun- 
tary manumission, is the only one which true wisdom can 
dictate." Speech of Mr, Key, Vice-President. Af Rep, IV. 
p. 299. 

*^ I would urge this system of Colonization upon your 
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notice, as the only rational plan which has yet been sug- 
gested for relieving our Southern brethren from the curse of 
slavery/' Speech of Chancellor Walworth^ of New York, 

" The ONLY rational and practical plan ever devised for 
the emancipation of the slaves of independent States.*' New^ 
York Courier and Enquirer^ 12th Mcy, 1834, — a Coloniza- 
tion paper. 

" This great end (abolition) is to be attained in no other 
way than by a plan of extensive Colonization." Letter of 
R, G. Harper^ Vice-President, 2d Rep, p. iii. 

*'In our opinion the Colonization Society presents the 
ONLY safe and feasible plan for the liberation of our slaves 
from bondage." Report of Wilmington Col. Society, Af 
Rep. IX. 319. 

We have seen the nature and extent of the moral influ- 
ence of this only rational plan in favour of abolition ; let us 
now examine that which it exerts in behalf of slavery. 

In the first place, we ask what must be the natural 
effect on public opinion of such disclaimers as the follow- 
ing :— 

'* It is no abolition society : it addresses, as yet, argu- 
ments to no master. It denies the design of attempting 
emancipation partial or generaV * Address of J. B, HarrisoUy 
to Lynchburgh Col, Society, Af Rep. III. 197. 

" Into their (the Society) accounts, the subject of eman- 
cipation does not enter at alt.** Af Rep. IV. p. 306. 

" The friends of Colonization wish to be distinctly under- 
stood on this point. From the beginning they have dis- 
avowed, and they do yet disavow, that their object is the 
emancipation of slaves." Speech of J, S. Green, before the 
New Jersey Soc, 

** From its origin, and throughout the whole period of 
its existence, it has constantly disclaimed all intention 
whatever of interfering in the smallest degree with the 
rights of property, or the object of emancipation gradual or 
immediate,** Speech of Mr, Clay ^ Vice-President, Af.Rep, 
VI. p. 13. 

*^ Recognizing the constitutional and legitimate existence 
of slavery, it seeks not to interfere, directly or indirectly^ 
with the rights it creates." Af. Rep. III. p. 16. 

** He considered himself publicly pledged, so long as he 
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had any thin^ to do with the Society, to resist every at- 
tempt to connect it with emancipation, either in theory or 
practice.*' Speech of Gen. Jones^ a Manager of the Am. 
Col. Society, 2Sd Jan. 1834. 

" The emancipation of slaves, or the amelioration of their 
condition, with the moral, intellectual, and political im- 
provement of the people of colour within the United States, 
are objects foreign to the powers of this Society." Address 
of the Board of Managers to its Auxiliaries. Af, Rep. VII. 
p. 291. 

Thus we see, the friends of the Society utterly deny that 
emancipation, partial or general, gradual or immediate, 
direct or indirect, in theory or in practice, is included among 
its objects ; and yet the Society " is the only possible mode 
of emancipation, at once safe and rational, that human in- 
genuity can devise I" 

A worthy Vice-President of the Society, Mr. G. Smith, re- 
marked : *' They who denounce us for not favouring or pro- 
moting the emancipation of slaves might just as well de- 
nounce the Bible or Temperance Society, because they do 
not step out of their respective spheres to favour or promote, 
the emancipation of slaves/* Af. Rep. IX. p, 358. 

But what if a Bible or a Temperance Society should an- 
nounce itself to the world as about to abolish slavery ; 
should declare itself to be the only possible instrument by 
which slavery could be abolished ; and should oppose and 
ridicule the employment of any other instrument ; and should 
then falsify all its professions, and exert its influence to 
justify and perpetuate slavery? 

Instead of denouncing the Society for not stepping out 
of its sphere to favour or promote the emancipation of slaves, 
we denounce it for leaving that sphere, and for favouring 
and promoting continued slavery. The professed consti- 
tutional object of the Society is the colonization of firee 
blacks and manumitted slaves. We fully admit, it has no 
more right to meddle with emancipation or slavery than 
a Bible Society; and we condemn it, because disregarding 
its professed object, and in utter contempt of its own Con- 
stitution, it has lent itself to support and perpetuate a 
system of cruelty and wickedness. It is painful to make 
these assertions, but duty requires them, and facts justify 
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them. We will now proceed to show, that the Society 
(and by the term we intend Colonizationists generally) has 
stepped out of its sphere to acknowledge that man may 
have property in man — to justify him for holding this pro- 
perty — and to vilify all who would persuade him instantly to 
surrender it. 

** We hold their slaves as we hold their other property, 
SACRED.*' Speech of J, S. Green before New Jersey Col, 
Soc' Af Rep. J. p. 283. 

** To the slave holder, they (the Society) address them- 
selves in a tone of conciliation and sympathy. We know 
your RIGHTS, say they, and we RESPEcr them.'' Af, Rep. 
VII. p. 100. 

** The rights of the masters are to remain sacred in 
the eyes of the Society." Address of Rockbridge Col, 
Soc. Af Rep. IV. p. 274. 

" We decline assenting to the opinion of some aboli- 
tionists, that though the master's right over his living slaves 
should be conceded, yet he has no claim of property in the 
unborn, for the reason that there can be no property in a 
thing not in esse. This position is wholly untenable, under 
any jurisprudence.** Am, Quar, Review^ transferred to 
Af. Rep. IX. p. 35. 

The right of property in human flesh cannot surely be 
more sacred than that in rum ; and yet it would sound 
strange, to hear a religious Society addressing the rum-seller, 
in a tone of conciliation and sympathy, and assuring him 
that they regarded his property in rum as sacred^ and re- 
spected his right to traffic in it. 

If it be a question, whether man can lawfully have pro- 
perty in man, who authorized the Society to settle it? 
That it is a question, is evident from the following excla- 
mation of Lord Chancellor Brougham, in one of his speeches. 
*• Talk not of the property of the planter in his slaves. 
I deny the right — I acknowledge not the property." And yet 
the right of the West-Indian and the Virginia planter rested 
on precisely the same basis — the sanction of human laws. 

Not only does the Society acknowledge slaves to be 
property, but it excuses and justifies those who hold this 
property. 

No motive can operate so powerfully iu inducing a 
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master to liberate his slaves, as the conTiction that, by re^ 
taining them, he is acting contrary to the will of his Maker, 
and exposing himself to his displeasure. 

In a manual of devotion, lately published by the excel- 
lent Bishop Mead of Virginia, himself a zealous Colonixa- 
tionist, there is a prayer to be used by the head of a 
family. This prayer, intended expressly for the slave 
region, has this affecting petition : " O heavenly Master, 
hear me while I lift up my heart in prayer for those unfortu- 
nate beings who call me master. O God, make known 
unto me my whole duty towards them and their oppressed 
race, and give me courage and zeal to do it at all events. 
Convince me of sin ^ if I be wrong in retaining them, another 
moment in bondage.' 

It is observable, that in this pra^ier, the slave holder, 
when in communion with his Maker, far from claiming a 
sacred right of property in his fellow immortals, dares not 
make any claim to them whatever, but alludes to thenr as 
those '* who call me master." It is also obvious, that the 
question of immediate emancipation is pressing on his con- 
science ; and fearful lest he is committing sin in holding 
slaves '^ another moment,*' he implores the Divine guidance. 
He will of course seek for light wherever it may be found, 
and will naturally turn to the Colonization Society, to learn 
the opinion of the eminent men who belong to it on this 
momentous subject. Now let us see what opiates that So- 
ciety administers to quiet his uneasy conscience, and to lull 
it in profound repose. 

First, he is assured, that by freeing his slaves, he would 
be guilty of great inhumanity towards them. 

" The very commencing act of freedom to the slave is 
to place him in a condition still worse, if possible, both for 
his moral habits, his outward provision, and for the com- 
munity that embosoms him, than even that, deplorable as it 
was, from which he has been removed." Address to Col. 
Soc. in North Carolina, Af Rep. III. p. 66. 

** What but sorrow can we feel at the misguided piety 
which has set so many of them free by death-bed devise, or 
sudden conviction of injustice?" Address to Lynchburgh 
Col. Soc. Af Rep. III. p. 193. 

'' There are in the United States 288,(100 bladu deno- 
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minated free; but whose freedom confers on them, we 
might say, no privilege but the privilege of being more 
vicious and miserable than slaves can be.** Rev. Mr. Bacon 
of New-Haven. 7 th Rep. p. 99. 

" Policy, and even the voice of humanity^ forbade the 
progress of manumission." Af Rep. IV. p. 268. 

** It would be as humane to throw them from the decks^ 
in the middle passage^ as to set them free in our country." 
Jf. Rep. IV. p. 226. 

Was Washington wanting in humanity when he libe- 
rated all his slaves ; and was he surpassed in benevo- 
lence by his nephew, the President of the Society* who 
avowed his intention of never giving freedom to any of his ? 
Was it '* misguided piety" that induced Jefferson to set his 
free by his last will ? Was it an act of perfidious cruelty in 
the State of South-Carolina, to purchase the freedom of a 
slave, who had disclosed an intended conspiracy ; thus 
under the pretence of rewarding him, perpetrating an act 
as inhuman as throwing a fellow being from the decks in 
the middle passage ? Is the recent act of North-Carolina, 
in paying 1,800 dollars for the freedom of a slave, who had, 
with singular intrepidity, preserved a public building from 
fire, of the same character ? 

Much as we respect Mr. Bacon's character, we cannot 
but believe that could his sincerity be tested by his being 
compelled to choose between being a slave in Georgia, or a 
free black even in Canterbury, he would prefer the latter 
alternative. It is the more remarkable, that Mr. Bacon 
should have been led to make such unadvised assertions, 
when New-Haven itself afforded full proof of their incor- 
rectness. Hear the testimony of his estimable and dis- 
tinguished fellow townsman, Professor Silliman. 

•• We need not look far from home to see the pleasing 
ejQTects of the benevolent and disinterested exertions of an 
eminent friend* of the Africans, aided by others of a 
kindred spirit : it is delightful to the benevolent mind, to 
see so many of our coloured people living in neat and com- 
fortable dwellings, furnished in decent taste, and in sufficient 
fulness ; thus indicating sobriety, industry, and self-respect ; 

* The Rev. S. S. Jocelyn, an active aad public opponent of the Colo- 
nization Suciefy. 
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to see their children in clean attire, hastening on a Sabbath 
morning to the Sunday-school, and on other days, with 
cheerful and intelligent faces, seeking the common school." 
SUlimarVs 4 th of July ration ^ 1832. 

The slave holder is farther instructed by the Society, 
that the continuance of slavery here is at present, and 
under existing circumstances, unavoidable, and that he is 
perfectly excusable and innocent, in keeping his fellow 
men in bondage; and that all the cruel laws relative to 
slavery are right and proper. Is all this calumny? — attend 
to the testimony. 

'* Slavery is an evil entailed upon the present generation 
of slave holders, which they must suffer, whether they will 
or not'* Af. Rep. V. p. 179. 

" The existence of slavery among us, though not at all 
to be objected to our Southern brethren as a fauU.^' Ad- 
dress of New-York Col. Soc. Af. Rep. VII. p. 136. 

May we ask, how came the States of Missouri, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, which within thirty years were nearly in a 
state of nature, to be now thronged with slaves? 

*' It (the Society) condemns no man because he is a slave 
holder." Editorial Article, Af Rep, VII. p. 200. 

'* Acknowledging the necessity by which its (slavery) pre- 
sent continuance, and rigorous provisions for its mainte- 
nance, are jM«<?/?€d." Af Rep, III. p. 16. 

** It is the business of the free — their safety requires it — 
to keep the slaves in ignorance." Proceedings of New-York 
Col. Soc, 2d Ann. 

*' The laws of Virginia now discourage, and very wisely^ 
perhaps, the emancipation of slaves." Speech of Mr. Mer- 
cer , Vice-President, 1 st Rep. 

"They (the Abolitionists) confound the misfortimes of 
one generation with the crimes of another.'* Af Rep. VII. 
p. 202. 

" We all know, from a variety of considerations, which 
it is unnecessary to name, and in consequence of the policy 
which is obliged to be pursued in the Southern States, that 
it is extremely difficult to free a slave; and hence the 
enactment of those laws which a fatal necessity seems to 
demand." Af Rep. II. p. 12. 

'* I am not complaining of the owners of slaves : tUcy 
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cannot get rid of them/' Address before Hampden CoL 
Soc. ^/ Rep. IV. p. 226. 

" There are men in the Southern States who long to 
do something effectual for the benefit of their slaves, and 
would gladly emancipate them, did not prudence and com- 
passion /br6id such a measure." 1st Report yp, 100. App, 

** Suppose the slaves of the South to have the know- 
ledge of freemen, they would be free, or exterminated by 
the whites. This renders it necessary to prevent their 
instruction, and to keep them from Sunday Schools or the 
means of gaining knowledge." Proceedings of New-York 
CoL Soc, 2d Ann, Rep. 

" The treatment of the slaves is in general as good as 
circumstances and the cruel necessity of the case will per- 
mit." Proceedings of New-York CoL Soc, 2d Ann, 

*' We believe that there is not the sliffhtest moral tur- 
pitude in holding slaves, under existing circumstances, in 
the South.*' Af Rep. IX. p. 4. 

Thus do we find the whole system of American slavery 
justified on the tyrant*s plea, necessity. But this is not 
all. The Scriptures themselves are wrested to confound 
those who recommend abolition. 

The President of the Geneva Colonization Society, S, M . 
Hopkins, Esq., in an address delivered 5th August, 1834, 
and published by request of the Society, after citing various 
texts to prove slavery warranted by the Bible, thusgoes on: — 

•* Here are then five places in the New Testament where 
the duty of servants (slaves) is expressly and formally 
treated by way o? precept, and one case of example, making 
six in all. In every one, the duty of obedience is insisted 
on, and in one or more, where the duty of masters is 
treated, there is not the least reference nor hint of the idea, 
that Christian masters should manumit their slaves ; much 
less that other Christians should preach manumission. But 
I go farther : as I understand the Epistle to Timothy, and 
as it is understood by such commentators as I have con- 
sulted, there is an express injunction, applicable to those 
times and circumstances, not to preach manumtssion.'* 

We will not trouble ourselves at present with Mr. Hop- 
kins's theology ; but we may surely be permitted to inquire, 
how it comes that the Constitution forbids Colonizutionists 
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to recommend and promote abolition, but gives them full 
liberty to oppose it? Why is the Constitution sacred only 
when it guards the interests and soothes the conscience of 
the slave holder ; and why is it a thing of nought when 
Colonizationists would empty the vials of their wrath upon 
the heads of those who proclaim the sinfulness of slavery, 
and the duty and policy of immediate emancipation*. 

Let us now scrutinize a little this plea of necessity, 
which is urged by Colonizationists with so much confidence 
in behalf of slavery. Does a Christian Society, do minis- 
ters of the Gospel of Christ, maintain that it is ever necea^ 
sary to violate the command of Jehovah — necessary to 
keep millions in ignorance of the revealed will of God? 
Necessary to trample upon human rights, and to outrage 
the plainest principles of justice and humanity? Do Pro- 
testants insist, that it is necessary to deny the Bible to more 
than one-third of the inhabitants of the Southern States? 
What necessity required that Missouri should be a slave 
State ? What necessity multiplied the slaves in Alabama 
and Mississippi from three thousand to one hundred and 
eighty-two thousand since the year 1800 ? What neces- 
sity prevented Kentucky from liberating her twelve thousand 
slaves in 1790, when New-York could liberate ten thousand 
in one day in 1827 ? What necessity will render Florida 
and Arkansas slave States ? Why did not necessity pre- 
vent the abolition of slavery in South America, Mexico, and 
the West-Indies. 

The Society, whose moral influence is to free us from 
slavery, not only quiets the conscience of the slave holder, 
by showing the lawfulness of slavery, but it promises to 
enhance the value of slave labour, and to divest it of a por- 
tion of that danger which usually attends it. Let us 
see how Colonization promotes the interests of slave holders; 

* It is due to candour to state, that all the principles imputed in this 
work to Colonizationists are not held by them indiscriminately. A few 
individuals have honourably and publicly disclaimed one or more of 
them. These disclaimers have however been made, we believe^ with- 
out an exception, since the discussions excited by Abolitionists. No 
doubt many members would indignantly reject the doctrines on which 
we have commented. The pious and well-intentioned supporters of the 
Society are just beginning to understand its true character, and hence 
the numerous converts from Colonisation within the last twelve monthf. 
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and let us attend, in the first instance, to Mr. Archer of 
Viri^nia. 

** He was not one of those (however desirable it might 
be, and was in abstract speculation) who looked to the 
complete removal of slavery among us. If that consum- 
mation were to be considered feasible at all, it was at a 
period too remote to warrant the expenditure of any resources 
of contemplation or contribution now. The progress of 
slavery was subjected to the action of a law of the utmost 
regularity of action. Where this progress was neither stayed 
nor modified by causes of collateral operation, it hastened 
^iWith a fi-ightful rapidity, disproportioned entirely to the 
ordinary law of the advancement of population, to its 
catastrophe, which was repletion, 

•* If none were drained away, slaves became, except 
under peculiar circumstances of climate and production, 
inevitably and speedily redundant, first to the occasions of 
profitable employment^ and, as a consequence, to the facility 
of comfortable provision for them. No matter what the 
humanity of the owners, fixed restriction on their resources 
must transfer itself to the comfort and subsistence of the 
slave. At this last stage the evil in this form had to stop. 
When this stage had been reached, what course or remedy 
remained? Was open butchery to be resorted to, as 
among the Spartans with the Helots? or general eman- 
cipation and incorporation, as in South-America? or aban- 
donment of the country by the masters, as must come to be 
the case in the WestJndies? 

'* Either of these was a deplorable catastrophe. Could 
all of them be avoided ; and if they could, how ? There 
was but one way ; but that might be made effectual, fortu- 
nately. It was to provide and keep open a drain for the 
excas of increase beyond the occasions of profitable employ- 
ment This might be done effectually by extension of the 
plan of the Society. * ♦ * * After the present class 
oi free blacks had been exhausted by the operation of the 
plan he was recommending, others would be supplied for 
its action, in the proportion of the excess of the coloured 
population it would be necessary to throw ofi^ by the pro- 
cess of voluntary manumission or sale. This etfect must 
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result inevitably from the depreciating value of the slaves, 
accruing from their disproportionate multiplication. This 
depreciation would be relieved and retarded at the same 
time by the process. It was on grounds of interest, there- 
fore — rthe most indispensable pecuniary interest — that he 
addressed himself to the people and legislatures of the 
SLAVE-HOLDING STATES." 15th Report^ p. 22. 

However we may be surprised at the indiscretion of the 
managers in printing and circulating this speech with their 
annual report, we cannot but admire its honest frankness. 
Here is no Colonization poetry, but plain common sense 
prose. No pictures of the African Elysium, — no anticipa- 
tions of the conversion of millions and millions of Pagans, 
but intelligent remarks on the true means of perpetuating 
slavery, and keeping up the price of slaves. Knowing the 
utter futility of abolishing slavery by Colonization, Mr. 
Archer will not expend on that topic even his '* contem- 
plation." But the time will come when negroes will be so 
plenty that it will be difficult to find either work or food for 
them ; and this state of things, if not prevented, will lead 
to the abolition of slavery. But the Society may prevent 
such a result by sending off the free blacks, and, after they 
are gone, by sending off such slaves as may be manumitted ; 
and by keeping open tliis drain, the undue multiplication 
of slaves will be prevented, and their depreciation in the 
market arrested. 

Let us now attend to the managers themselves. In the 
2d Report, p. 9, they declare that they confidently believe 
that the " Colonization of the /ree people of colour will ren- 
der the slave who remains in America more obedient, more 
faithful, more honest, and consequently more useful to his 
master." 

Thus does the only mode promote voluntary manumis- 
sion, by enhancing the value of slaves ! 

*' By removing the most fruitful sources of discontent 
(free blacks) from among our slaves, we should render them 
more industrious and attentive to our commands,^* Address 
of Putnam (Georgia) CoL Society. 

** What greater pledge can we give for the moderation 
and safety of our measures than our ovm interests as slave 
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holders, and the ties that bind us to the slave-holding com- 
munity to which we belong:." Speech of Mr. Key, Vice" 
President, llth Report , p. 14. 

" The injury they (the free blacks) do to the slave 
holders' property^ by their influence upon his servants, 
would, if valued, amount to more than sufficient to convey 
Diem from us.*' Address of the Rev, J. C. Young to Col, 
Soc. Af Rep. IX. 59. 

" To remove these persons from among us will increase 
the usefulness and improve the moral character of those who 
remain in servitude* and with whose labours the country is 
vnable to dispense.'* Address to a North- Carolina Col, Soc. 
Af. Rep. III. 67. 

" None are obliged to follow our example ; and those who 
do not will find the the value of their negroes increased by 
the departure of ours.'* Kentucky Luminary, 

" The free negroes corrupt our slaves. From what has 
been adduced, the expediency of removing this nuisance 
from the community is clearly inferable, both in relation to 
their interests and ours ; and this can only be attained by 
means of the Colonization Society." Internal Improvements 
of South" Carolina, by Robert Mills, p. 15. 

So much for the moral influence of the Society in abo- 
lishing slavery, by rendering it profitable. Now for its 
agency in rendering it safe : — 

" The tendency of the scheme, and one of its objects, is 
to SECURE slave holders and the whole southern country 
against certain evil consequences growing out of the present 
three-fold mixture of our population." Address of a Vir^^ 
giida Col, Soc. Af, Rep, IV. 274. 

** By removing these people (free blacks), we rid our- 
selves of a large party who will always be ready to assist 
our slaves in any mischievous design they may conceive.** 
Address to a Col. Soc, in Virginia. Af. Rep. I. 176. 

** Are they (the free blacks) vipers, sucking our blood ? 
We will HURL tiiem from us.** Address to Lynchburg Col. 
Soc. Af. Rep. III. 201. 

*' By thus repressing the rapid increase of blacks, the 
white population would be enabled to reach and soon over- 
top them ; the consequence would be security." Af. Rep. 
IV. 344. 
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*' The removal of every single free black in America 
would be productive of nothing but safety to the slave 
holder." Jf, Rep. III. 202. 

** So far from having a dangerous tendency, when pro- 
perly considered, it will be viewed as an additional guard 
to our peculiar species of property." New-Orleans Argus, 

'* They (the objects of the American Colonization Society) 
are in the Jfirst place to aid ourselves, by relieving us from a 
a species of population (free blacks) pregnant with future 
danger" Speech of General Harper, Vice-President » 7th 
Report^ p. 7. 

'* I am a Virginian. I dread for her the corroding evil 
of this numerous caste (free blacks) — I tremble for the 
danger of a disaffection spreading through their seduction 
among our servants.** Address of I. B. Harrison. Af. Rep. 
III. 197. 

Thus does the Society aim at abolishing slavery, by 
declaring it lawful; increasing its profits and lessening 
its dangers ; and, as we shall presently see, covering with 
obloquy and denouncing as fanatics all who dissent from 
its assertion, that this is ** the only possible mode" of re- 
lieving the country from slavery. 

And why is it the only possible mode ? Because the laws 
of most of the slave States prohibit manumission at home ; 
and therefore no master in those States could liberate his 
slaves, did not the Society enable him to evade the law, by 
sending his slaves to Africa. But who made these laws ? 
Slave holders. Who alone can repeal these laws ? Slave 
holders. Then slave holders prevent themselves from libe- 
rating their slaves ; and hence it is optional with them to 
grant manumission or not. Hence colonization is not the 
only possible mode of effecting abolition, since the slave 
holders, if they pleased, might easily discover '* a more 
excellent way." 

It will not probably be denied, that he who recommends 
a wicked act, or applauds it after it is committed, partici- 
pates in the guilt of it ; and, as by the confession of coloni- 
zationists, the laws in question prevent abolition, those 
who advise or approve those laws, partake of the guilt of 
continuing slavery. Let us now inquire in what relation* 
the Colonization Society stands to these laws. 
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Id the first place, let it be recollected that several of the 
Xiegislatures by whom these laws have been enacted, or by 
whom they are kept in force, have decidedly approved of the 
Society. Now listen to the official declaration of the Board 
€)£ Managers : — 

"The managers could with no propriety depart from 
iheir original and avowed purpose, and make emancipation 
their object. And they would further say, that if they were 
not thus restrained by the terms of their association, they 
would still consider any attempts to promote the increase of 
the free coloured population by manumission unnecessary^ 
premature^ and dangerous,^' Memorial of the American CoL 
Soc. to the several State Legislatures. Af. Rep, II. 60. 

We find here an illustration of the remarks in our intro- 
duction, on the convenient restraints of the constitution. 
The managers are restrained from promoting emancipation 
by the constitution, but they are at perfect liberty to pro- 
mote the permanency of slavery^ by denouncing manumis- 
sion. And to whom is thus denunciation made ? To the 
very Legislatures who are striving to effect the same object 
by the laws we have mentioned. And yet Coloni?ationists 
mourn over the misfortune of the master who is prevented 
by law from liberating his slaves ! But perhaps the lan- 
guage we have quoted was used inadvertently, and does not 
jepresent the sentiments of Colonizationists generally. Let 
us see : — 

**This law (a law of Virginia, by which a manumitted 
negro becomes again a sjave if he remains twelve months 
in the State), odious and unjust as it may at first view 
appear, and hard as it may seem to bear upon the liberated 
negro, was doubtless dictated by sound policy, and its re- 
j>eal would be regarded by none with more unfeigned regret 
than the friends of African Colonization. It has restrained 
many masters frmn giving freedom to their slaves, and has 
thereby contributed to check the growth of an evil already 
too great and formidable." Memorial from Powhaitan Col. 
Soc. to Virginia Legislature. 

'* To set them (the slaves) loose among us would be an 
evil more intolerable than slavery itself" Report of Ken- 
tucky Col. Soc. Af Rep, VI. 81. 

*' As long as our present feelings and prejudices exist, 

F 2 
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the abolition of slavery cannot be accomplished without the 
removal of the blacks." 2c? Report, New-York Society. 

** If the question Were submitted, whether there should be 
either immediate or gradual emancipation of all the slaves in 
the United State?, without their removal, painful as it is to 
express the opinion, I have no doubt, that it would be un- 
wise to emancipate them." Speech of Mr. Clay^ Vice-Presi- 
dent, to Kentticky Soc. Af, Rep, VI. 5. 

Here we find a vice-president of the parent Society 
advocating perpetual slavery in preference to even gradual 
emancipation. 

** Tl'.ey (Colonization ists) entertain the opinion generally, 
that if universal emancipation were practicable, neither the 
interest of the master, the happiness of the slave, nor the 
welfare of the colony which they have at heart, would make 
it desirable." Mr, Barton's Address to a Col, Soc, in Vir- 
ginia. Af. Rep, YI. 291. 

*' Resolved, That we superadd our decided opinion that 
Colonization ought to keep equal pace with manumission of 
people of colour throughout the United States." Proceedings 
of Col Meeting at Plattshurgh, New-York, 4th July, 1833. 

" Any scheme of emancipation, without Colonization, 
they know to be productive of nothing but evil." Speech 
of Mr. Key, a Vice-President Af. Rep, IV. 300. 

** We would say, liberate them only on condition of their 
going to Africa or Hayti." Af. Rep, III. 26. 

" It is a well established point, that the public safety for- 
bids either the emancipation or the general instruction of the 
slaves." 7th Report, p. 94. 

"So long as we can hold a pen, we will employ it, heart 
and hand, against the advocates of immediate emancipation, 
or ANY emancipation that does not contemplate expatriation.*' 
New-York Courier and Enquirer, a Colonization paper ^ 10/A 
July, 1834. 

** Emancipation, with liberty to remain on this side of the 
Atlantic, is but an act of dreamy madness." Speech of Mr. 
Custiss, ISth Report, p. 8. 

" What right, I demand, have the children of Africa to a 
homestead in the white man's country?" Speech of Mr. 
Custiss, lAth Report, p. 21. 

It is a pity Mr. Custiss docs nA ask his conscience what 
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right he has to confine a child of Africa to a homestead on 
his own plantation ; and why money was raised by public 
subscription to purchase permission for Philip Lee to leave 
a homestead to wliich he had no right ? 

A¥hat abundant cause for gratitude to Almighty God 
have the Northern States, that the Colonization scheme was 
not devised some furty years sooner. Had the doctrines 
taught by the Society been then held by our statesmen and 
divines, the dark cloud of slavery would now be brooding 
over our whole land. 

We have seen that the whole influence of the Society 
and of the colonizing Legislatures is to vindicate and pre- 
serve and enforce the laws against manumission. And 
BOW, after defending and strengthening this barrier against 
human freedom, the Society glorifies itself for its benevo- 
lence in having opened a little crevice through which, in 
sixteen years, a few hundred captives, out of millions, have 
escaped ! Had the Society and its friends opposed these 
laws, they would long since have been swept away, and 
thousands and tens of thousands would have been free who 
are ndw pining in bondage. In 1782, Virginia repealed 
her restraining law, and in nine years 10,000 slaves were 
manumitted. The slave holders became alarmed, — their 
vocation was in danger of becoming disreputable, and the 
law was re-enacted. 

We have all heard much of the evils resulting from the 
traffic in ardent spirits, and we know that multitudes are 
endeavouring to suppress it, by insisting that it is sinful, and 
that Christian duty requires its immediate abolition. Now 
let us suppose a society for promoting the abolition of this 
traffic to be formed on the model of the Colonization So- 
ciety, and ask ourselves how it would proceed, and what 
would be the prospect of its success. Such a society would 
begin by informing the venders that it held their property 
in rum sacred, and respected their right to sell it, — that, as 
yet, it addressed arguments to no vender to induce him to 
•bandon the traffic. That the traffic, it was true, was a 
political evil, but it was one they had unfortunately engaged 
in, and which the necessities of themselves and families 
compdled them to continue for the present, — that the So- 
ciety condemned no man for being a rum-seller, — that it had 
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no connection with the fanatics and incendiaries who de-» 
nounced the traffic as sinful, and demanded its immediate 
abolition. But inasmuch as the society knew that the 
venders were anxious to get rid of the rum they unfortu-» 
nately possessed, it had appointed agents who would gra- 
tuitously afford their aid in removing and emptying rum- 
casks, and it trusted the moral influence of this proffered 
aid would, in a century or more, effect the total abolition of 
the traffic. 

The absurdity of the conclusion, in the supposed case, 
is obvious ; and did not prejudice impair our vision, we 
should see an equal absurdity in the professed expectations 
of Colonization is ts. But is our illustration a parallel case ? 
No ; for our ideal society does not profess to regard any 
other evil as greater than the indefinite continuance of the 
traffic, while the real one boldly and unequivocally de- 
clares for perpetual slavery in preference to emancipation, 
either immediate or gradual, without expatriation. Now if 
the expatriation of the whole body of slaves be both physi- 
cally and morally impossible — if the slaves could not be 
transported and maintained in Africa, were the masters 
willing to surrender them — and if the masters would not 
surrender them, even if they could instantly be transported 
and maintained, then it follows irresistibly, that the moral 
influence of the American Colonization Society is to per- 
petuate slavery in the United States. And may we not 
confidently appeal to the consciences of our readers, and' 
ask, will you not confess that you have no hope of the abo* 
lition of slavery by expatriation? If this confession be 
made, and we flatter ourselves it will not be withheld, then 
again would we appeal to their consciences, and ask, 
whether it is possible to countenance the Colonization So- 
ciety while it holds its present principles and pursues its 
present policy, without contributing to the indefinite con- 
tinuance of slavery ? Before this question is answered, we 
request attention to the proofs that this Society is in fact 

AN ANTI- ABOLITION ASSOCIATION. 

On the 9th January, 1821, Mr. Harrison, of Virginia, 
in addressing the Society at its annual meeting, used the 
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foUowiDg language : " The Society, having declared that it 
28 in nowise allied to any Abolition society in America or 
•elsewhere* is ready when there is need, to pass a censure 
upon such societies in America." Wth Report y p. 14. 

The pledge thus given in behalf and in the presence of 
the Society was published and circulated by the Board of 
Managers. It was a gross violation of the Constitutioni^ 
and an unblushing outrage on the multiplied professions of 
the Society, that its only object was the Colonization of free 
blacks. But we cannot understand the full meaning and 
unholy nature of this pledge, without adverting to the Abo- 
lition societies to which it related. This pledge, be it re* 
membered, had no reference to the associations now known 
as Anti-Slavery Societies^ and which are accused of a design 
to destroy the Union — to drench the land in human gore 
— and to produce by marriage an amalgamation of colour. 
Such societies were unknown, such charges unheard of^ 
when this pledge was given. The Abolition societies which 
were to be censured were societies founded by Jay and 
Franklin, and which advocated gradual emancipation. 

The first society ever formed, it is believed, for the 
abolition of slavery, was organized in the city of New* 
YotIc, January, 1785, under the presidency of John Jay. 
The principles maintained by this society may be gathered 
from the preamble to its constitution : — 

" The benevolent Creator and Father of all men, having 
given them all an equal right of life, liberty, and property, 
no sovereign power on earth can justly deprive them of 
either but in conformity to impartial government and lawi» 
to which they have expressly or tacitly consented. It is 
our duty, therefore, as free citizens and Christians, not only 
to regard with compassion the injustice done to those 
among us, who are held as slaves, but to endeavour, by 
lawful .means, to enable them to share equally with us in the 
civil and religious liberty with which an indulgent Provi- 
dence has blessed these States, and to which these our 
brethren are by Nature as much entitled as ourselves,** 

The next Abolition society was that of Pennsylvania, 
founded in 1787, under the presidency of Franklin. 
Slave holders were expressly excluded. The constitu- 
tion declares^ that it has pleased ** the Creator of the 
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world to make of one flesh all the children of men,*' and 
that it is the especial dut}' of those who acknowledge the 
obligations of Christianity to use such means as are in 
their power to extend the blessings of freedom *' to every 
part of our race." 

Abolition societies gradually multiplied, and exercised 
a salutary infli|ence in promoting emancipation at the 
North. But they were not confined to th^ North ; they 
soon sprang up in the slave States, and scattered ; and feeble 
rays of light began to pierce the dense cloud which brooded 
over the Southern country. Unity of action and of pur- 
pose was secured by triennial conventions of delegates from 
the several societies. No organized opposition had ever 
been offered to these associations. The moral sense of 
the community, unperverted by Colonization, would not 
then have tolerated the scenes we have since witnessed. 
The respect in which Abolition societies were held is 
evinced by the following extract from the journals of Con- 
gress :— 

" House of Representaiives^ \Bth Feb., 1809. 

'* Resolved, that the Speaker be requested to acknowledge 
the receipt and acceptance of Clarkson's History of Slavery, 
presented by the American Convention for promoting the 
abolition of slavery and improving the condition of the 
Africans, and that the said work be deposited in the 
library.'* The Speaker accordingly returned an official 
letter of thanks to the Convention. 

Only three months before, Mr. Harrison, as herald of the 
Colonization Society, proclaimed war against Abolition 
societies, the Convention met at Baltimore, the capital 
of a slave State. To this Convention delegates or communi- 
cations were sent from the following Abolition societies, viz. : 
New York, Andover, Mass. 

Rhode Island, Williams College, Mass. 

Pennsylvania, Loudon Co., Virginia, 

Western Pennsylvania, North- Carolina, with forty 

Maryland, with five branches, branches, 
Tennessee, Delaware, 

West Tennessee, Centreville, Pen. 

Munro Co., Ohio* Brownsville, do. 

This Convention, among other measures, petitioned 
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Confess for the abolition of slavery in the district of Co- 
lumbia, and exhorted the friends of Abolition to use their 
efforts to procure " the removal of all existing legal impedi- 
ments in the way of educating the peOple of colour.** Such 
was the promising state of public feeling at the very 
moment when the Colonization Society announced its 
crusade against Abolition. The vigour* and constancy 
with which it has been carried on to the present time 
are known to all who have watched its progress. The 
Abolition societies and their conventions have withered 
under the " censure" of their powerful enemy, and have 
shrunk from public notice. Within the last two years, 
they have been partially succeeded by more sturdy asso- 
ciations, named Anti-Slavery societies, which, instead of 
quailing beneath the frowns of their foe, have dared to 
grapple with him in mortal conflict, and to stake the hopes 
of freedom on the issue. If, in this struggle, Abolitionists 
have not always distinguished themselves by their courteous 
bearing, let it be recollected, that they believe the happiness 
of millions depends on their efforts; and, also, that by 
their haughty adversary they have been treated as wretches 
who deserve punishment, not as the generous and disin- 
terested champions of the oppressed and friendless. Let 
us observe the manner in which they are assailed by mem- 
bers of a religious society: — 

" It (the society) is nowise mingled or confounded 
with the broad sweeping views of b. few fanatics in America,, 
who would urge us on to the sudden and total abolition of 
slavery." Af Rep, III. 197. ^^JSHA 

" Come, ye Abolitionists, away with your wild enihusiasnit 
your misguided philanthropy." Af, Rep. VII. 100. 

** Resolved, that we view all attempts to prejudice tha 
public mind, or excite the popular feeling, on the subject of 
slavery, as unwise and injurious, and adapted to perpetuate 
the evil which it is proposed to eradicate." Col, Meeting at 
Northampton, Mass, Af Rep. VIII. 283. 

After a public discussion of the Colonization scheme 
in Utica, the Common Council came to the rescue of the 
Society, by discharging resolutions against the Abolitionists. 
For example: — 

" Whereas certain individuals now in our city are disr- 
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turbing the peace of the good citizens thereof, by inculcating' 
sentiments which we deem demoralizing in themselves, 
and little short of treason towards the goyemment of our 
country," &c. 

" Resolved, that, in the opinion of this meeting, it is 
the solemn duty of every patriot and philanthropist to 
discoun tenancy and oppose the efforts of Anti-Slavery 
societies." Col. Soc. of Middletown, Conn.9 ^th March^ 
1834. 

It would have been, of course, unconstitutional to aid 
these efforts ; but it seems the Society had full authority to 
oppose them. In short, with Colonization societies, every 
thing is constitutional that is expedient, and nothing that is 
not. 

'' The emancipation, to which this resolution directs 
your attention, is not that unconstitutional and dangerous 
emancipation contemplated by a few visionary enthusiasts 
and a still fewer number of reckless incendiaries among uaJ' 
Speech of Chancellor IValworth at Col. Meeting in Neio^ 
York, 9th October, 1833. 

" I avail myself of this opportunity, to enter my solemn 
protest against the attempts which are making by a few 
fanatics. Let us talk no more of nullification : the doc- 
trine of immediate emancipation is a direct and palpable 
nullification of that constitution which we have sworn to 
support." Speech of D. B. Ogden at Neto-York Col, Meet^ 
ing. 

" The great object of the founders (of the Society) was 
to do good ; not in the way that modern fanatics propose^ 
by increasing injury and sealing oppression." Speech of 
Hon. T, Freeiinghuysen, Vice-President at New-York CoL 
MeeiiTLg. 

The Abolitionists in New-York gave notice of a meeting 
for forming a city Anti-Slavery society. In reference to 
this notice, the chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the New- York Colonization Society, Mr. Stone, published 
in his paper, 2d October, 1833, the following: — 

" Is it possible that our citizens can look quietly oa 
while the flames of discord are rising? while even our 
pulpits are sought to be used for the base purpose of en- 
couraging scenes of bloodshed in our land? If we da 
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<;an we look our Southern brethren in the face and say, we 
are opposed to interfering with their rights? No, we 
•cannot." 

The hint thus kindly given was readily taken, and a 
mob of five thousand scattered the AboUtionists. After 
another mob, in July, had assaulted the dwellings and 
temples of Abolitionists, this officer of a Christian benevo- 
lent Society thus stated the condition on which Abolition- 
ists might be permitted to enjoy the common rights of 
American citizens, security of person, and freedom of 
speech, the press, and religious worship : — 

" While then our civil authorities should receive the aid 
^f every good citizen, in their efforts to put down the mobs 
jww nightly engaged in deeds of violence, yet there should 
be a distinct understanding y that the protection of law and 
the aid of the military can only be enjoyed or expected, on 
CONDITION that the causes of these mischiefs shall be 
abated, and the outrages upon public feeling, from the 
FORUM, the PULPIT, and the press, shall no more be repeated 
by these reckless incendiaries." Commercial Advertiser^ 
llth July, IS3L 

Another Colonization editor* published the same day, 
and while the mob were committing their grossest outrages, 
the following article : — 

. "Now we tell them (the Abolitionists), that when they 
openly and publicly promulgate doctrines which outrage 
public feeling, they have no right to demand protection of 
the people they insult. Ought not, we ask, our city authori- 
ties to make them understand this — to tell them, that they 
prosecute their treasonable and beastly plans at their 
own peril ?" New-York Courier and Enquirer^ Wth July^ 
1834. 

On conditions similar to those proposed by these gentle- 
men, the Roman emperors were ever ready to afford pro- 
tection to the Christian martyrs ; nor did the Spanish In- 
quisition require more than that none should " promulgate 
doctrines" it disapproved. 

Far be it from us to insinuate, that the conduct of these 
two editors was in conformity with the advice or wishes of 

* Mr. James Watson Webb. 
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any respectable Colon izationists ; and candour requires the 
acknowledgment, that we have never heard it justified ; 
but it is unfortunately true, that the insults they have poured 
upon Abolitionists have been countenanced by the example 
of gentlemen from whom better things were expected. All 
this violence and obloquy are not without an object ; and 
that object is intimidation. Utterly vain is the hope of 
maintaining the cause of Colonization, or of suppressing 
that of Abolition, by discussion. In every instance in which 
Colonizationists have ventured to meet their opponents in 
public disputation, they have invariably retired with di- 
minished strength. Hence great efforts have been made 
by Colonizationists, and by the advocates of slavery, to 
prevent the public from even listening to the facts and argu* 
ments adduced by the Abolitionists. After a mob of five 
thousand had assembled to prevent the formation of the 
New- York Anti- Slavery Society — after the most unfounded 
calumnies had been spread through the community against 
its members, the society published an address, explaining 
their real sentiments and objects. One would have thought 
it an act of common justice, to give this address a candid 
perusal ; but such an act would not have been expedient^ 
and accordingly the zealous editor of the Commercial Ad* 
vertiser thus endeavoured to prevent it : — 

" We are quite sure that a discerning publia will con- 
sign it to oblivion, by abstaining from a purchase of the 
pestilent document. Their curiosity, we hope^ will not 
overstep their discretion, in furthering the purposes of the 
authors, by its dissemination. Let this flagitious address 
descend to the tomb of the Capulets. The address in ex- 
tenso WE have not read." 

The Abolitionists, on the contrary, are so far fvom jfharing 
the effects of discussion, that they are ever anxious to pro- 
mote it; and when an acrimonious Colonization pamphlet* 
appeared against them, they provokingly advertised it for 
sale, and urged the public to read itf. 

It has been thought more easy to silence than to an- 
swer the Abolitionists ; and hence pains have been taken to 
prevent the public from listening to them, by representing 

* lUei^i Bcview, | Sec tUc JNetr- York Emancipator, 
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them sometimes as fools and fenatics, and at others as de- 
signing wretches contemplating the most flagitious crimes. 

In the war now raging between the Abolitionists and 
Colonizationists, a third party has come to the aid of the 
latter. Those who maintain the sinfulness of slavery, and 
the safety and duty of immediate emancipation, plant them- 
selves on scriptural ground, and urge the promises, and 
threats, and commands of the word of God. They pro- 
fessedly act as Christians, and only as Christians ; and it 
cannot be supposed that the infidel portion of the commu- 
nity view with indifference an opportunity of wounding 
Christiauity through its zealous disciples. At the same 
time, the absence of Christian motive as a principle of the 
Colonization scheme, and the countenance given by that 
scheme to most unchristian prejudices, naturally invite 
anti-christian support. Certain it is, that many infidel 
newspapers are zealous advocates of Colonization, and 
that the mobs of our city are always ready to espouse the 
cause of the Society. 

There is no evidence that, with the exception of certain 
editors, the mobs which disgraced the city of New- York 
the last summer were instigated by members of the So- 
ciety; yet these mobs were its avowed champions. The 
first mob assembled on the 9th July, at the Chatham-street 
Chapel, the place in which some anti-slavery meetings had 
recently been held, and, breaking open the doors, took 
possession of the building. They then organized, and 
appointing a chairman, passed resolutions approving of the 
Colonization Society, and, by a formal vote, adjourned till 
the nejct meeting of the Anti-Slavery society — a very sig- 
nificant hint. The following guarded notice of this trans- 
action ij^ared next day in one of the journals : — 

" From the non- assemblage of the persons who had de- 
signed to occupy the chapel, it was evident that the objects 
of the meeting had been abandoned, and the friends of 
Colonization thereupon entered, organized a meeting, 
passed resolutions in favour of their own opinions, and 
peaceably dispersed.'* New- York Daily Advertiser. 

The mob did indeed adjourn as a Colonization meeting^ 
but they had too much business on their hands to disperse. 
They immediately proceeded to vindicate the honour of the* 
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American name, by mobbing the Bowery Theatre, in re- 
venge for some insulting expressions said to have been used 
by an English actor. 

" After finishing their work at the Bowery Theatre, the 
mob, (says the New-York Journal of Commerce,) in a very 
excited state, repaired to the residence of Lewis Tappan, 
^a prominent Abolitionist,) and attacked it with bricks and 
stones. The door, window-blinds, shutters, &c., were soon 
demolished, afler which the mob entered, broke up the 
furniture, and made a bonfire of it in the street.'' Such 
was the commencement of four days of riot and outrage by 
the admirers of '' the benevolent Colonization system." The 
managers of the city Colonization Society, mortified at the 
character and conduct of their new allies, published a card, 
declaring that the " tumtdtuov^ meetings,'' at which certain 
resolutions had been passed approving the objects of the 
New- York Colonization Society, " had been held without 
any previous knowledge of the Board ;" and recommending 
to every friend of the cause of Colonization to abstain; 
*' from all participation in proceedings' subversive of the 
rights of individuals, or in violation cf the public peacej* 
"When before have the friends of a religious and benevolent 
oause needed such a recommendation ? 

The Journal of Commerce, a Colonization paper, as- 
4S]gns infidelity as one of the causes of the riots : — 

'* It was noticed^ (it observes,) as a fact full of instruc* 
tion, that last Sunday night, when many of the churches 
and lecture-rooms were closed for fear of the mob, Tam- 
many Hall was brilliantly lighted up for the meeting of in- 
fidels, who carried on their mummery without the slightest 
apprehension of dangers. The buildings which have been 
attacked are six churches, (belonging to four dijSttlllnt de- 
nominations,) one school-house, occupied as a church, three 
houses of clergymen, a house and store, occupied by elders 
of churches, and a number of houses occupied by coloured 
families. Thus, with the exception of some coloured per- 
isons, the vengeance of the mob has been exclusively di- 
rected against churches, ministers, and elders. At the 
sacking of Mr. Tappan's house, a fellow was heard to say, 
that every rascal of a church member ought to be thrown 
off the dock, or to that effect. We think, therefore, we 
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sec inscribed on the banner of this guilty throng, enmity 

TO THE CROSS OF ChRIST." 

Yet this guilty throng commenced its operations with 
approving the Colonization Society. 

In Utica, after a public discussion on Colonization, a 
mob assembled and burned in effigy a clergyman who had 
taken part against the Society, and also a layman who 
had become distinguished for his zeal in the Temperance 
cause ; and a bundle of Temperance Recorders was com- 
mitted to the flames. 

The following is from the New-York Courier and En- 
quirer^ 12th May, 1834, and is part of an article in defence 
of fhe Colonization Society, and in vituperation of the 
Abolitionists : — 

" Colleges and institutions are every year founded, not 
ibr the purpose of general education, but to initiate a new 
race of monks and fanatics in the arts and mysteries of 
-clerical ambition^ to teach them how best to subjugate the 
human mind, and render female weakness subservient to 
vrell disciplined Jesuitism. One half of our colleges are 
nothing more than seminaries for educating uncompro« 
mising bigots," &c. &c. In this very same article, we are 
assured that *' the Colonization Society holds out the only 
rational and practicable mode of bringing about the eman* 
cipation of the blacks;'' and we are warned against the 
•* accursed^ and disorganizing, and incendiary devices" of 
the Abolitionists. 

Soon afler the mobs, a poem was published, entitled 
** Fanaticism Unveiled." The author, in his advertisement, 
declaims against the " crusade which is now waged by a few 
wretGJjtfd fanatics against the Colonization Society." Of the 
religiolB character of this poetical champion of the Society 
£ome estimate may be made from the following lines :— 

*' And do not dunces spend their cash on 
Such things as we have brought in fashion 2 
Fictitious tales in aid of piety. 
Invented for the Tract Society ; 
Sectarian seminaries, made 
To teach the true fanatic trade ; 
And schools where infancy is told, 
That, while one world is paved with gold, 
Another, lying somewhat lower. 
With chiioien's skulls is sprinkled o'er." 
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The Society unquestionably comprises a vast number 
of as pure and devoted Christians as can be found in this 
or any other country; and we are fully persuaded they 
verily believe, that in supporting Colonization they are 
doing God service. The zealous co-operation they are now 
receiving from persons of very opposite character from 
themselves should lead them to inquire whether they may 
not be mistaken. 

It certainly does not follow that a system must be bad 
because bad men support it ; but it does follow that when 
mobs and infidels espouse a particular object, it is because 
that object is recommended to them by other than religious 
considerations. Yet Colonization ists are fond of repre- 
senting their Society as a religious institution ; and the 
ministers of the Gospel are earnestly urged to preach 
annual sermons in its behalf. 

That multitudes of religious men belong to the Society 
is not denied ; but the participation of such men in an 
object does not necessarily render it a religious object: 
otherwise the slave trade was a Christian commerce, 
because J ohn Newton was a slave trader ; and Freemasonry 
must be a holy fraternity, since it can boast the names of 
more good men than were ever enrolled in the ranks of 
Colonization. But in what sense can the Society be termed 
a religious one ! It is not professedly founded on any one 
principle of the gospel of Christ ; it exercises no one act 
of benevolence towards the free blacks in this country; 
and in transporting them to Africa it is, by its own con- 
fession, removing nuisances. It takes no measures to 
Christianize Africa, but landing on its shores an ignorant 
and vicious population ; it employs no missionary; jl^ends 
no Bible ; and it cannot point to a single native cCffPerted 
to the faith of Jesus through its instrumentality. (Jn the 
contrary, niay we not, in reference to the facts disclosed in 
the preceding pages, affirm, without the imputation of 
bigotry or prejudice, that the general influence of the So- 
ciety is decidedly anti-christian. We have seen that it 
practically tends to the debasement and persecution of the 
free blacks ; t) the hardening of the consciences of the 
slave holders, and to the indefinite continuance of slavery. 

The objects of the Society, as stated in the declarations 
of its orators, are of such vast importance, and such godlike 
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benevolence, that it is no wonder good men have been so 
dazzled by the gorgeous visions presented to their imagi- 
nations, as to have omitted to scrutinize the machinery by 
vrhich these visions are to be realized. 

No one surely needs an apology for having believed in 
Colonization, when Wilberforce could thus express him- 
self: — 

** You have gladdened my heart by convincing me, that 
sanguine as had been my hopes of the happy effects to be 
produced by your institution, all my anticipations are 
scanty and cold compared with the reality." Letter to Mr. 
Cresson. Ibth Report^ p. 15. 

No one surely needs to blush at acknowledging that he 
has been deceived in the Society, since Wilberforce 
placed his name at the head of a protest against it. The 
ibllowing extract firom this protest will show how truly the 
Society is now estimated by British philanthropists : — 

" Our objections to it are briefly these : while we be- 
lieve its pretexts to be delusive, we are convinced that its 
real effects are of the most dang;erous nature. In takes its 
root from a cruel prejudice and alienation in the whites 
of America against the coloured people, slave or free. 
This being its source, the effects are what might be expected 
— that it fosters and increases the spirit of caste, already 
so unhappily predominant, that it widens the breach be« 
tween the two races — exposes the coloured people to great 
practical persecution, in order to force them to emigrate — 
and finally is calculated to swallow up and divert that 
feeling which America, as a Christian and a free country, 
cannot but entertain, that slavery is alike incompatible with 
the lawrf God and the well-being of man, whether of the 
enslavdHh* the enslaved. We must be understood utterly 
to repumate the principles of the American Colonization 
Society.*' 

The opponents of slavery in England, as well as hgre, 
at first hailed the Society as an auxiliary, and the Anti- 
slavery societies there, in the warmth of their zeal, began 
to remit contributions to its funds : by these same people 
the Society is now regarded with detestation. Probably no 
religious periodical possesses in an equal degree the con- 
fidence of the religious community here as the London 
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Christian Observer. The Observer formerly commended 
the Society. Hear the present sentiments of its late editor, 
the distinguished Z. Macauley, Esq., M.P. 

" The unchristian prejudice of colour, which alone has. 
^ven birth to the Colonization Society, though varnished 
over with other more plausible pretences, and veiled under 
a profession of Christian regard for the temporal and 
^iritual interests of the negro, which is belied by the whole 
course of its reasonings, and the spirit of its measures, is so 
detestable in itself, that I think it ought not to be tolerated ; 
but, on the contrary, ought to be denounced and opposed by 
all humane, and especially all pious, persons in this country*'* 
Letter oflAih July, 1833, to Mr, Garrison, 

For a quarter of a century, William Allen, a London 
quaker, has been prominent in every good work, and his 
name is familiar to all acquainted with the great catholic 
institutions of England. This eminent and zealous philan- 
thropist thus writes : — 

*' Having heard thy exposition of the origin and main 
object of the American Colonization Society, at the 
meeting on the 13th instant, at Exeter Hall, and having 
read their own printed documents, I scarcely know how 
adequately to express my surprise and indignation, that 
my correspondents in North America should not have 
informed me of the real principles of the said Society ; and 
also, that Elliott Cresson, knowing, as he must have known, 
the abominable sentiments it has printed and published, 
should have condescended to become its agent." Letter^ 
Ibth of 1th Month, 1833. 

Mr. Buxton, the successor of Mr. Wilberforce as the 
parliamentary leader in the cause of abolition, thus ex- 
presses himself: — '^ 

'* My views of the Colonization Society you ape aware 
of. They do not fall far short of those expressed by my 
firiend Mr. Cropper, when he termed its objects diaholiccU" 
Letter of \2th July, 1833. 

But is it only in Britain that good men have found 
themselves disappointed in the Society ? Who compose 
our present Anti-Slavery societies? Pious, conscientious 
men who, with scarcely an exception, were formerly advo- 
cates of Colonization. A clergyman of Massachusetts, in 
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the following passage, expresses the sentiments of a nume- 
rous and increasing body : — 

** I have been constrained to withdraw my confidence 
and co-operation from this scheme. It is a scheme in 
which I was once deeply interested. I have spoken, and 
preached, and written, and taken contributions in its behalfl 
I did not then understand the real nature and tendency 
of the scheme. I meant well in espousing it ; but I now 
«ee my error and my sin; and though it was a sin of 
i^orance, I desire to repent of it." 

Almost daily do we hear of Colonizationists awaking as 
^om a dream, and expressing their astonishment and regret 
at the delusion into which they had fallen. 

To the Christian members of the Society we would now 
address ourselves, and ask, have we not proved enough to 
induce you to pause, to examine, and to pray, before you 
longer lend your names and contribute your funds to the 
purposes of Colonization ? . Do no secret misgivings of 
conscience now trouble you? and are you perfectly sure 
that in supporting the Society you are influenced by the 
precepts of the Gospel, and not by prejudice against aa 
unhappy portion of the human family? If, on a full in- 
vestigation of the subject, you discover that Colonization 
is not what you believed and hoped it was, remember that 
it is your duty to obviate, as far as possible, by a frank and 
open declaration of your opinion, the evil your example has 
done. Be not ashamed-^be not slow to follow Wilberforce 
—in entering your protest against the Society. If that So- 
ciety leads to the degradation and oppression of the poor 
coloured man — if it resists every effort to free the slave — if 
it mi ilytfn the conscience of the slave holder, you are 
bound, jSur God requires you, to oppose it, not in secret, 
but before the world. Soon will you stand at the judgment- 
seat of Christ ; there will you meet the free negro, the 
slave, and the master — take care, lest they all appear as 
witnesses against you. 
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PART II. 



AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 



CHAPTER I, 



Piinciples of the American Anti-Slayery Society. Character of Ame- 
rican Slavery. 

The principles professed by the American Anti-Slavery 
Society are set forth in the following articles of its con- 
stitution, viz. : — 

" Article 2. The object of this Society is the entire 
abolition of slavery in the United States. While it admits 
that each State in which slavery exists has, by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the exclusive right to legislate 
In regard to its abolition in that State, it shall aim to con« 
vince all our fellow citizens, by arguments addressed to 
iheir understandings and consciences, that slave-holding is 
a heinous crime in the sight of God ; and that the duty, 
.^afety, and best interest of all concerned, require its im- 
mediate abandonment, without expatriation. The Society 
will also endeavour, in a constitutional way, to influence 
Congress to put an end to the domestic slave trade ; and to 
abolish jlavery in all those portions of our common country 
which <^ne under its control, especially in the district ot 
Columbia, and likewise to prevent the extension of it to 
any State that may hereafter be admitted to the Union. 

" Art. 3. This Society shall aim to elevate the character 
and condition of the people of colour, by encouraging their 
intellectual, moral, and religious improvement, and by re- 
moving public prejudice ; that thus they may, according to 
their intellectual and moral worth, share an equality with 
the whites of civil and religious privileges ; but the So^ 
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ciety will never in any way countenance the oppressed in 
vindicating their rights, by resorting to physical force. 

'* Art. 4. Any person who consents to the principles of 
this Constitution, who contributes to the funds of this So- 
ciety, and is not a slave holder, may be a member of this 
Society, and shall be entitled to vote at its meetings." . 

Here we have great moral principles frankly and un- 
equivocally avowed ; the objects to be pursued are dis- 
tinctly stated ; and none are permitted to join in the pur- 
suit of these objects without assenting to the principles 
which avowedly render their attainment desirable. The 
whole structure of the Society therefore is totally different 
from the Colonization society : this being founded on 
principle, that on expediency : this availing itself only of 
certain professed motives, that inviting the co-operation of 
motives of all sorts, however contradictory. 

In order to judge of the fitness of the objects contem- 
plated by the Society, we must first inquire into the sound- 
ness of the principles by which tliey are recommended. 

The first great principle of the Society, and indeed the 
one from which all the others are deduced, is the sinful^ 
ness of slavery. To determine whether slavery as it exists 
in the United States is sinful we must know what it is» 
Where an institution is unavoidably liable to great abuses, 
those abuses may fairly be taken in account in estimating 
its true character ; but in order to avoid all captious objec- 
tions, we will now inquire, what are the lawful, or rather 
legal, features of American slavery, and we will leave wholly 
out of view all acts of oppression and cruelty not expressly 
sanctioned by law. The following definitions of Ame- 
rican slavery are, it will be perceived, from high authority : — 

*' A slave is one who is in the power of a master to whom 
he belongs. The master may sell him, dispose of his 
person, his industry^ his labour ; he can do nothing, possess 
nothing, nor acquire any thing but which must belong to 
his master." Louisiana Code^ Art 3. 

*' Slaves shall be deehied, taken, reputed, and adjudged 
to be chattels personal in the hands of their masters and 
possessors, to all intents and purposes whatsoever." Law» 
of SouthrCarolina — Brevard's Digest^ 229. 
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inflicted on slaves for acts not criminal, and which it is 
utterly impossible they should generally know are forbidden 
by law. 

Let us now view the laws of the slave States in relation to 
crimes^ and we shall find that their severity towards blacks 
and whites is in inverse ratio to the moral guilt of the 
offenders. 

In Virginia the laws have recently been revised ; and by 
the revised code there are seventy-one offences for which the 
penalty is death when committed by slaves, and imprison- 
ment when by whites*. 

In Mississippi the number of these offences are thirty- 
eight, or rather many of them are not punishable at all, 
when committed by whites : as, for instance, attempting to 
burn out-buildings, to commit forgery, to steal a horse, 
&c. &c. 

Imprisonment of a slave as a punishment for crime, ex- 
cept in Louisiana, is utterly unknown in the slave States. 
To shut him up in prison would be depriving his master of 
his labour, and burdening the public with his maintenance; 
it is, therefore, more economical to flog him for trifles, and 
to hang him for serious offences. 

Where human life is held so cheap, and human suffering 
so little regarded, it is not to be expected that the dispensers 
of slave justice will submit to be troubled with all those 
forms and ceremonies which the common law has devised 
for the protection of innocence. We have seen that, in 
many instances, any white person may instanter discharge 
the functions of judge, jury, and executioner. In innu- 
merable instances all these functions are united in a single 
justice of the peace ; and in South-Carolina, Virginia, and 
Louisiana, life may be taken, according to law, without 
ihe intervention of grand or petit jurors. In other States, 
a trial by jury is granted in capital cases ; but in no one 
State, it is believed, is it thought worth while to trouble a 
grand jury with presenting a slave. In most of the slave 
States, the ordinary tribunal for the trial of slaves charged 
with offences not capital is composed of justices and free- 

* An enumeration of these offences, together with references to the 
statutes alluded to in this work, may be found in " Stroud's Skf tch of 
the Slave Laws." 
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holders, or of justices only. A white man cannot be con- 
victed of misdemeanour except by the unanimous verdict 
of twelve of his peers. In Louisiana, if the Court is equally 
divided as to the guilt of a slave, judgment is rendered 
against him. 

In 1832, thirty-Jive slaves were executed at Charleston, 
in pursuance of the sentence of a court, consisting of two 
justices and five freeholders, on a charge of intended insur- 
rection. No indictments, no summoning of jurors, no chal- 
lenges for cause or favour, no seclusion of the triers from 
intercourse with those who might bias their judgment, pre- 
ceded this unparalleled legal destruction of human life. 

The slave being considered a brute in all cases, except 
where such a consideration might operate to his advantage, 
care is taken to prevent all such mental illumination as 
might assist him in recovering any portion of his rights. 
However much we may pride ourselves as a nation, on the 
general dtfiusion of the blessings of education, it ought to 
be recollected that these blessings are forcibly withheld 
from two millions of our inhabitants ; or that one-sixth oS 
our whole population is doomed by law to the grossest 
ignorance. 

A law of South-Carolina, passed in 1800, authorises the 
infliction of twenty lashes on every slave found in an as- 
sembly convened for the purpose of " mental instruction," 
held in a confined or secret place, although in the presence 
of a white. Another law imposes a fine of 100/. on any 
person who may teach a slave to write. An act of Virginia, 
of 1829, declares every meeting of slaves at any school by 
day or night, for instruction in reading or writing, an un- 
lawful assembly, and any justice may inflict twenty lashes 
on each slave found in such school. 

In North- Carolina, to teach a slave to read or write, or 
to sell or give him any book (Bible not excepted) or pam- 
phlet, is punished with thirty-nine lashes, or imprisonment, 
if the offender be a free negro, but if a white, then with a 
fine of 200 dollars. The reason for this law assigned in its 
preamble is that *' teaching slaves to read and write tends 
to excite dissatisfaction in their minds, and to produce in- 
surrection and rebellion." 

In Georgia, if a white teach a free negro or slave to read 
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or write, he is fined 500 dollars, and imprisoned at the dis- 
cretion of the court; if the oflTender be a coloured man, bond 
or free, he is to be fined or whipped at the discretion of the 
court. Of course a father may be flogged for teaching his 
own child. This barbarous law was enacted in 1829. 

In Louisiana, the penalty for teaching slaves to read or 
write is one year's imprisonment. 

These are specimens of the efforts made by slave legisla- 
tures to enslave the minds of their victims ; and we have 
surely no reason to hope that their souls are regarded with 
more compassion. 

In vain has the Redeemer of the world given the com- 
mand to preach the gospel to every creature ; his professed 
disciples in the slave States have issued a counter order; 
and, as we have already seen, have by their laws incapaci- 
tated 2,000,000 of their fellow men from complying with the 
injunction, " search the Scriptures." Not only are the 
slaves debarred firom reading the wonderful things of God ; 
they are practically prevented, with a few exceptions, from 
even hearing of them. 

In Georgia, any justice of the peace may, at his discre- 
tion, break up any religious assembly of slaves, and may 
Order each slave present to be ** corrected without trial, by 
receiving on the bare back twenty-five stripes with a whip, 
switch, or cow-skin." 

In South-Carolina, slaves may not meet together for the 
purpose of ** religious worship" before sunrise, or after sun- 
act, unless the majority of the meeting be composed of white 
persons, under the penalty of twenty lashes well laid on." 
As it will be rather difficult for the slave to divine before he 
goes to the meeting how many blacks and how many whites 
will be present, and of course which colour will have the 
" majority,'* a due regard for his back will keep him from 
the meeting. 

In Virginia, all evening meetings of slaves at any meet- 
ing-house are unequivocally forbidden. 

In Mississippi, the law permits the master to suffer his 
slave to attend the preaching of a white minister. 

It is very evident that when public opinion tolerates such 
laws, it will not tolerate the general religious instruction of 
the slaves. True it is, a master may carry or send his slaves 
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to the parish church ; and true it is, that some do attend^ 
and receive benefit from their attendance. 

On this, as well as on every other subject relating tq 
slavery, we would rather fall short of than exceed the truth. 
We will not assert there are no Christians among the slaves, 
for we trust there are some. When, however, we recollect 
that they are denied the Scriptures, and all the usual advan- 
tages of the Sunday School, and are forbidden to unite 
among themselves in acts of social worship and instructioni 
and that almost all the sermons they hear are such as are 
addressed to educated whites, and of course above their own 
comprehension, we may form some idea of the obstacles 
opposed to their spiritual improvement. Let it be also re- 
collected, that every master possesses the tremendous power 
of keeping his slaves in utter ignorance of their Maker's 
will and of their own immortal destinies. And now, with al) 
these facts, and their consequences and tendencies in re* 
membrance, we ask if we do not make a most abundant 
und charitable allowance, when we suppose that 245,000 
slaves possess a saving knowledge of the religion of Christ? 
And yet after this admission, one which probably no candid 
person will think too limited, there will remain in the bosom 
of our country two millions of human beings, who, in con- 
sequence of our laws, are in a state of heathenism ! But 
probably many will refuse their assent to this conclusion^, 
without further and more satisfactory evidence of its cor- 
rectness. To such persons we submit the following testi-. 
mony, furnished by slave holders themselves. In 1831, the 
Rev. Charles C. Jones preached a sermon before two asso* 
ciations of planters in Georgia, one of Liberty County, and 
the other of M'Intosh County. Tliis sermon is before us, 
and we quote from it. 

" Generally speaking, they (the slaves) appear to us to 
be without God and without hope in the world, a nation of 
HEATHENS in our very midst. We cannot cry out against 
the Papists for withholding the Scriptures from the com- 
mon people, and keeping them in ignorance of the way of 
life ; for we withhold the Bible from our servants, and ktep 
them in ignorance of it, while we will not use the means to 
have it read and explained to them. The cry of our perish- 
ing servants comes up to us from the sultry plains as they 
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bend at their toil — it comes up to us from their humble cot- 
tages when they return at evening to rest their weary limbs 
•—it comes up to us from the midst of their ignorance and 
superstition, and adultery and lewdness. We have mani- 
fested no emotions of horror at abandoning the souls of our 
servants to the adversary — the roaring lion that walketh 
about seeking whom he may devour." 

On the 5th December, 1833, a committee of the Synod 
of South-Carolina and Georgia, to whom was referred the 
subject of the religious instruction of the coloured popula- 
tion, made a report, which has been published, and in which 
this language is used :— 

'* Who would credit it, that in these years of revival and 
benevolent effort, in this Christian republic, there are over 
TWO MILLIONS of humau beings in the condition of hea- 
then, aiid in some respects in a worse condition. Front 
long continued and close observation, we believe that their 
moral and religious condition is such that they may justly 
be considered the heathen of this Christian country, and 
will bear comparison with heathen in any country in the 
world. The negroes are destitute of the Gospel, and ever 
wUl 6e, vnder the present state of things. In the vast field 
extending from an entire State beyond the Potomac to the 
Sabine river, and from the Atlantic to the Ohio, there are, 
to the best of our knowledge, not twelve men exclusively de- 
voted to the religious instruction of the negroes. In the 
present state of feeling in the South, a ministry of their 
own colour could neither be obtained nor tolerated. 
. . ** But do not the negroes have access to the Gospel 
through the stated ministry of the whites? We answer 
NO ; the negroes have no regular and efficient ministry ; as 
a matter of course, no churches ; neither is there sufficient 
room in white churches for their accommodation. We 
know of but ^ve churches in the slave- holding States built 
expressly for their use ; these are all in the State of Geor- 
gia. We may now inquire if they enjoy the privileges of 
the Gospel in their own houses and on our plantation? 
Again we return a negative answer. They have no Bibles 
to read by their own firesides — they have no family altars ; 
and when in affliction, sickness, or death, they have no 
minister to address to them the consolations of the G os- 

G 5 
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pel, nor to bury them with solemn and appropriate ser- 



vices." 



In a late number of the Charleston (S. C.) Observer^ a 
correspondent remarked : **" Let us establish missionaries 
among our own negroes, who, in view of religious know- 
ledge, are as debasingly ignorant as any one on the coast 
of Africa ; for I hazard the assertion, that throughout the 
bounds of our synod there are at least one hundred thou- 
sand slaves, speaking the same language as ourselves, who 
never heard of the plan of salvation by a Redeemer/' 

The editor, instead of contradicting this broad assertioD, 
adds : " We fully concur with what our correspondent has 
said respecting the benighted heathen among ourselves." 

Such is American slavery — a system which classes with 
the beasts of the field, over whom dominion has been given 
to man, an intelligent and accountable being, the instant 
his Creator has breathed into his nostrils the breath of life. 
Over this infant heir of immortality no mother has a right 
to watch — no father may guide his feeble steps, check his 
wayward appetites, and train him for future usefulness, 
happiness, and glory. Torn from his parent^ and sold in 
the market, he soon finds himself labouring among stran- 
gers under the whip of a driver, and his task augmenting 
with his ripening strength. Day after day, and year after 
year, is he driven to the cotton or sugar-field, as the ox 
to the furrow. No hope of reward lightens his toil — the 
subject of insult, the victim of brutality, the laws of his 
country afford him no redress — his wife, such only in 
name, may at any moment be dragged from his side — his 
children, heirs only of his misery and degradation, are but 
articles of merchandize — his mind, stupified by his oppres- 
sors, is wrapped in darkness — his soul, no man careth for 
it — his body, worn with stripes and toil, is at length com- 
mitted to the earth, like the brute that perisheth. 

This is the system which the American Anti-slavery 
Society declares to be sinful, and ought therefore to be im- 
mediately abolished; and this is the system which the 
American Colonization Society excuses, and which, it con- 
tends, ought to be perpetual, rather than its victims should 
-enjoy their rights in " the white man's land.*' 

To one whose moral sense has not been perverted it 
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would seem a temerity, bordering on blasphemy, to contend 
that such a system can be approved by a just and holy 
God, or sanctioned by the precepts of his blessed Gospel. 
Slavery, we are told, is not forbidden in the Bible ; but 
•who will dare to say, that cruelty and injustice, and com- 
pulsory heathenism are not? 

We are often reminded, that St. Paul exhorts slaves to 
be obedient to their masters ; but so he does subjects to 
their rulers. If in the one instance he justified slavery, 
so did he despotism in the other. The founder of Chris- 
tianity and his apostles interfered not with political 
institutions, but laid down rules for the conduct of indivi- 
duals; and St. Paul, in requiring masters to give their ser- 
vants that which is just and equal, virtually condemned the 
whole system of slavery, since he who receives what is just 
and equal cannot be a slave. If it was right in the time of 
St. Paul to hold white men as slaves, would it be wrong to 
do so now ? If slavery is lawful now, it must have been 
lawful in its commencement, since perseverance in wrong 
can never constitute right. Let it be explained how free 
men with their posterity, to the latest generation, can now 
be lawfully reduced to slavery, and for ever kept in igno- 
rance of the duties and consolations of Christianity, and we 
will unite with those who justify American slavery. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Proposed objects and measures of the American Anti-Slavery Society- 
Censure of Abolitionists. 

The next great principle maintained by the Society is, 
that slavery being sinful it ought immediately to cease. 
Admitting the premises, the conclusion seems irresistible. 
Sin is oppositition to the will of our creator and Supreme 
Lawgiver. His wisdom and goodness are alike infinite, 
and if slavery be inconsistent with his will, it must necessa- 
rily be inconsistent with the welfare of his creatures. Rea- 
son and revelation, moreover, assure us that God will 
punish sin ; and therefore to contend that it is necessary 
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or expedient to continue in sin is to impeach every attri- 
bute of the Deity, and to brave the vengeance of omnipo- 
tence. 

These principles lead the Society to aim at effecting the 
following objects, viz.— 

1st. The immediate abolition of slavery throughout the 
United States. 

2d. As a necessary consequence, the suppression of the 
American slave trade. 

3d. The ultimate elevation of the black population to an 
equality with the white in civil and religious privileges. 

But principles may be sound, and objects may be good, 
and yet the measures adopted to enforce those principles 
and to attain those objects may be unlawful. Lej; us 
then inquire what are the measures contemplated by the 
Society. 

Slavery exists under the authority of the State Legisla- 
tures in the several States; and under the authority of 
Congress in the district of Columbia, and in the United 
States' territories. 

The members of the Society are all represented in Con- 
gress, and the Constitution guarantees to them the right of 
petition. They will therefore petition Congress to exercise 
the power it possesses, to abolish slavery in the district of 
Columbia and the territories. But the Society is not repre- 
sented in the State Legislatures, and therefore petitions to 
them might be deemed officious, and would not probably 
lead to any advantageous result. The Society will there- 
fore use the right possessed by every member of the com- 
munity, the right of speech and of the press. They will 
address arguments to the understandings and the con- 
sciences of their fellow citizens, and endeavour to convince 
them of the duty and policy of immediate emancipation. 
Legislatures are with us but the mere creatures of the 
people ; and when the people of the slave States demand 
the abolition of slavery, their Legislatures will give effect 
to their will, by passing the necessary laws. 

The means by which the Society will endeavour to secure 
to the blacks an equality of civil and religious privileges 
are frankly avowed to be the encouragement of their intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious improvement, and the removal 
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of existing prejudices against them. To prevent any mis- 
apprehensions of the real design of the Society, the Consti- 
tution expressly declares that the Society will never " in 
amy way countenance the oppressed in vindicating their 
rights, by resorting to physical force. 

Such are the principles and designs of those who are 
now designated as Abolitionists, and never since the settle- 
ment of the country has any body of citizens been subjected^ 
in an equal degree, to unmerited and unmeasured reproach. 

We have seen with what kind of temper Colonizatiouists 
speak of free negroes, and we may well question, when we 
call to mind the obloquy they have heaped upon Aboli- 
tionists, whether the latter are not in their opinion the 
greater nuisances. Much as the free negroes have suffered 
from the charges of the society, still there have been 
limits to the invectives hurled against them. No chan- 
cellor has adjudged them to be '* reckless incendiaries*. 
No counsellor, learned in the law, has charged them with 
being guilty of " a palpable nullification of that Constitution 
which they had sworn to supportt." No honourable Sena- 
tor has denounced them as '^ fanatics, increasing injury and 
sealing oppressionj.'* The chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the New-York Colonization Society never 
asserted that they sought to use the pulpits " for the base 
purpose of encouraging scenes of bloodshed||." Nor did 
even the New-York Courier and Enquirer ever propose 
that the city authorities should inform them that they must 
prosecute *' their treasonable and beastly plans at their 
own peril ;'* in other words, that they should not be pro- 
tected from mobs§. Nor, finally, has any city corporation 

* Speech of Chancellor Walworth of New-York. 

f Speech of D. B. Ogden, Esq., of New- York. 

X Hon. Mr. Frelinghuysen, of the Senate of the United States. 

II Commercial Advertiser t 2d October, 1833. 

} Courier and Enquirer ^ 1 1th July, 1834. The same paper, of 27th 
December, 1 834, contains the following : — *^ We do say, and say in all the 
earnestness of conviction^ that no meeting of Abolitionists should ever 
be suffered to go on with its proceedings in the United States, When- 
ever these wretched disturbers of the public peace, and plotters of mur- 
der, RAPINE, AND A DISSOLUTION OF THE Union, havc the impudenco ta 
hold a meeting, it is the duty of the rational citizens — always a vast 
majority in every place — to go to that meeting, and there, by exercising 
the right of every American citizen, make the expression of their dis- 
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accused them of holding sentiments, ** demoralizing in 
themselves, and little short of treason towards the govern- 
ment of our country*.*' 

But Abolitionists are neither astonished nor dismayed 
at the torrent of insult and calumny that has been poured 
upon them, as though some strange thing had happened 
unto them. They remembered that Wilberforce and his 
companions experienced similar treatment, while labouring 
for the abolition of the slave trade; and they remember 
also the glorious triumphs they achieved, and the full 
though tardy justice that has been done to their motives. 
A few brief reminiscences may be both useful and interesting. 

In 1776, the British House of Commons rejected a reso- 
lution, that the slave trade " was contrary to the laws of 
God and the rights of man." Yet that trade is now piracy 
by Act of Parliament. 

In 1788, on a bill being introduced into the House of 
Lords to mitigate the horrors of the trade, Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow ridiculed '* the sudden fit of philanthropy that had 
given it birth,*' and Lord Chandos predicted " the insurrec- 
tion of the slaves and the massacre of their masters, from 
the agitation, of the subject." 

In 1789, on a motion by Mr. Wilberforce, that the 
House would take the trade into consideration, a member 
pronounced the attempt to abolish it, ** hypocritical, fanatic, 
and methodistical,*' and contended that Abolition must lead 
to " insurrections, massacre, and ruin." 

In 1791, Colonel Tarleton, in the House of Commons, 
speaking of the proposed abolition of the slave trade, 
declared that " the measure was fit only for the bigotry and 
superstition of the twelfth century." Lord John Russel 
asserted that Abolition was " visionary and delusive, a 
feeble attempt without the power to serve the cause of 
humanity." 

Lord Sheffield could " trace in the arguments for Aboli- 
tion nothing like reason, but, on the contrary, downright 
phrenzy.'* 

approbation and disgust loud enough and emphatic enough to render 
it impossible for treason to go on ¥nth its machinations. Let sedition 
be driven from its den^ as often as its minions congregate.*' 
* Resolution of the corporation of the city of Utica. 
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In 1792, the Abolitionists were denounced in Parlia- 
ment as " a junto of sectaries, sophists, enthusiasts, and 
fanatics." 

In I79a,the Duke of Clarence, now William the Fourth, 
in his place in the House of Lords, declared the Abolition- 
ists to be ** fanatics and hypocrites,'' and so far violated 
parliamentary decorum as to apply these epithets to Mr. 
Wilberforce by name. Yet has he lived to crown the labours 
and fulfil the hopes of Wilberforce, by giving his assent to 
the bill abolishing slavery in the British dominions. 

In 1804, Lord Temple declared in Parliament, that io 
abolish the slave trade would be ** the death-warrant of 
every white inhabitant in the islands."" 

Ten times did Mr. Wilberforce bring the subject of the 
abolition of the traffic before Parliament, and ten times 
was he doomed to witness the failure of his efforts ; nor 
was this detestable commerce suppressed, till thirty years 
after the first motion against it had been made in the House 
of Commons. Now it is prohibited by the whole Christian 
world. 

When the Abolitionists of the present day think of 
these facts, and recollect the reproaches heaped on Wilber- 
force and his colleagues, by a Chancellor and dignified 
Senators, well may they thank God and take courage. 
And who are these men, we would ask, whom Colonization- 
ists are honouring with epithets similar to those which the 
advocates of the slave trade so liberally applied to the 
philanthropists who opposed it? We will suffer an autho- 
rity justly respected by the religious community to answer 
the question. 

Abbott's Religious Magazine, in an article on the mobs 
against the New-York Abolitionists, says : — 

" The men against whom their fury was directed were 
in general ministers of the Gospel, and other distinguished 
members of Christian churches. The ?nore prominent ones 
were the very persons who have been most honoured in times 
past, on account of their personal exertions and pecuniary 
contributions for every benevolent purpose. Let the whole 
land be searched, aiid we believe that no men will be found 
to have done so much for the promotion of temperance, 
purity, and every benevolent and religious object'* 
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CHAPTER III. 

Fanaticism of Abolitionists. 

One of the most usual terms by which Abolitionists are 
designated by their opponents is *' the fanatics." It seems 
they are fanatics, because they believe slavery to be sinful. 
The grounds for this belief have been already stated. But 
is the sinfulness of slavery a new doctrine, or has it been 
held only by weak and misguided men? Is Wilberfbrce 
to be denounced as a " wretched fanatic,'" because he 
declared, — " slavery is the full measure of pur eunsophisti- 
cated wickedness, and, scorning all competition or compari- 
son, it stands alone without a rival in the secure, undispu- 
ted possessions of its detestable pre-eminence.*' 

Was Jonathan Edwards a poor " misguided'* man, for 
thus addressing slave holders. " While you hold your 
negroes in slavery you do wrong, exceedingly wrong — yoa 
do not as you would men should do to you ; you commit 
sin in the sight of God ; you daily violate the plain rights 
of mankind, and that in a higher degree than if you com- 
mitted theft or robbery." Were Porteus, Horseley, Fox, 
Johnson, Burke, Jeff'erson, and Bolivar, ** miserable enthu> 
siasts !'' Yet hear their testimonies : — 

" The Christian religion is opposed to slavery in its 
spirit and in its principles ; it classes men-stealers among 
murderers of fathers and of mothers and the most profane 
criminals upon earth.'' Porteus. 

" Slavery is injustice, which no consideration of policy 
can extenuate." Horseley, 

" Personal freedom is the right of every human being. 
It is a right of which he who deprives a fellow creature was 
absolutely criminal in so depriving him ; and which he who 
withheld was no less criminal in withholding." Fox, 

" No man is by Nature the property of another. The 
rights of Nature must be by some way forfeited before they 
can be justly taken away." Johnson. 

** Slavery is a state so improper, so degrading, and so 
ruinous to the feelings and capacities of human nature, that 
it ought not to be suffered to exist." Burke. 
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" The Almighty has no attribute which can take sides 
with us in such a contest" — (a contest with insurgent 
slaves). Jefferson, 

"Slavery is the infringement of all laws: a law having 
a tendency to preserve slavery would be the grossest sacri- 
lege." Bolivar. 

We would take the liberty of recommending to the con- 
sideration of certain Methodist Colonizationists the follow- 
ing language of John Wesley :— 

" Men-buyers are exactly on a level with men-stealers. 
Indeed, you say, I pay honestly for my goods, and am not 
concerned to know how they are come by. Nay, but you 
are — you are deeply concerned to know that they are 
honestly come by. Otherwise you are a partaker with a 
thief, and are not a jot honester than him. But you know 
they are not honestly come by ; you know they are procured 
by means nothing so innocent as picking of pockets, or 
robbery on the highway. Perhaps you will say I do not 
buy my negroes, 1 only use those left me by my iather. So 
far is well ; but is it enough to satisfy your conscience ? 
Had your father, have you, has any man living, a right to 
use another as a slave ? It cannot be, even setting Reve- 
lation aside." 

But Abolitionists are fanatics, not merely because they 
believe slavery sinful, but also because they contend it 
ought immediately to be abolished. In their fanaticism on 
this point, as well as on the other, they are kept in counte- 
nance by a host of divines and statesmen, and by the unani- 
mous opinion of thousands, and tens of thousands of Chris- 
tians. Men of all ranks and characters, from John Wes- 
ley to Daniel O'Gonnel, have exhibited this fanaticism — 
it has been borne by the republicans of France, the Catho- 
lics of South America, the people of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

So long ago as 1774 John Wesley declared, — " It can- 
not be that either war or contract can give any man such a 
property in another as he has in his sheep and oxen; 
much less is it possible that any child of man should ever 
be bom a slave. If, therefore, you have any regard to 
justice (to say nothing of mercy, nor the revealed will of 
God), render unto all their due. Give liberty to whom 
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liberty is due, that is, to every child of man, to every par- 
taker of human nature." 

Jonathan Edwards was fanatic enough to assert,— 
*• Every man, who cannot show that his negro hath, by his 
voluntary conduct, forfeited his liberty, is obligated immedi- 
aidy to manumit him.'' 

' One millJon five hundred thousand persons petitioned 
Che British Parliament for the total and immediate aboli> 
tion of slavery. Indeed, Mr. CConnel expressed the nearly 
unanimous sentiment of the whole nation when he ex- 
claimed : — 

** I am for speedy, immediate abolition. I care not what 
creed or colour slavery may assume, I am for its total, its 
instant abolition." 

We have not yet exhausted the proofs of the alleged 
fanaticism of Abolitionists. It seems they are fanatics, for 
wishing to elevate the blacks to a civil and religious equality 
with the whites. Certain Colonization editors deny io 
Abolitionists, as we have seen, the constitutional right of 
freedom of speech, the press, and the pulpit, and even of 
peaceably assembling together ; and multitudes seem to 
think, that they have forfeited the protection of the ninth 
commandment. Men of all ranks have united in charging 
upon them designs which they indignantly disclaim, and in 
support of which not a particle of evidence has been or 
can be adduced. One of the designs falsely imputed to 
them is that of bringing about an amalgamation of colours 
by intermarriages. In vain have they again and again 
denied any such design ; in vain have their writings been 
searched for any recommendation of such- amalgamation. 
No Abolitionist is known to have married a negro, or to 
have given his child to a negro ; yet has the charge of 
amalgamation been repeated, and repeated, till many have, 
no doubt, honestly believed it. 

During the very height of the New- York riots, and, as if 
to excite the mob to still greater atrocities, the editor of 
the Commercial Advertiser asserted, that the Abolitionists 
had " sovght to degrade*' the identity of their fellow citizens, 
as " a nation of white men, by reducing it to the condition 
of MONGRELS." Com, Adv., 11th July, 1834. 

No one, in the possession of his reasoning faculties, can 
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believe it to be the duty of white men to select black wives; 
and Abolitionists have given every proof the nature of the 
case will admit, that they countenance no such absurdity. 

But most true it is, that the Anti-Slavery Society avows 
its intention to labour for the civil and religious equality 
of the blacks. It has been found expedient to accuse it of 
aiming also at their social equality. He must be deeply 
embued with fanaticism, or rather with insanity, who con- 
tends, that because a man has a dark skin he is, therefore^ 
mtitled to a reception in our families and a place at our 
tables. 

We all know white men, whose characters and habits 
render them repulsive to us, and whom no consideration 
would induce us to admit into our social circles ; and can 
it be believed, that Abolitionists are willing to extend to 
negroes, merely on account of their colour, courtesies and 
indulgences which, in innumerable instances, they with- 
hold, and properly withhold, from their white fellow citi- 
zens. But who pretends that, because a man is so disagree- 
able in his manners and person that we refuse to associate 
with him, that therefore he ought to be denied the right of 
suffrage, the privilege of choosing his trade and profession, 
the opportunities of acquiring knowledge, and the liberty of 
pursuing his own happiness? Yet such is our conduct 
towards the free blacks, and it is this conduct which the 
Society aims at reforming. The Society does contend, that 
no man ought to be punished for the complexion God has 
given him. And are not black men punished for the colour 
of their skin? Read the laws of the slave States relative to 
free negroes ; alas ! read the laws of Ohio and Connecti- 
cut ; read the decision of Judge Dagget : behold them ex- 
cluded from our institutions of learning, from our various 
trades and professions ; see them compelled to wander in 
poverty and in ignorance. Now, all this Abolitionists con- 
tend is uvong, and their opposition to this system of perse- 
cution and oppression is fanaticism ! Be it so, but it is 
only modern fanaticism, and was not so regarded when in 
1785 John Jay declared, — " I wish to see all unjust and 
unnecessary discriminations every where abolished, and that 
the time may soon come when all our inhabitants, of every 
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COLOUR and denomination, shall be free and equal parta- 
kers OP OUR POLITICAL LIBERTY." 

It requires no great exercise of candour to admit, that 
the prejudices existing against the blacks are sinful when- 
ever they lead us to treat those unhappy people with in- 
justice and inhumanity. They have their rights as well as 
ourselves. They have no right to associate with us against 
our will, but they have a right to acquire property by lawful 
industry; they have a right to participate in the blessings 
of education and political liberty. When, therefore, our 
prejudices lead us to keep the blacks in poverty, by restrict- 
ing their industry*; to keep them in ignorance, by ex- 
cluding them from our seminaries, and preventing them 
from having seminaries of their own ; to keep them in a 
state of vassalage, by denying them any choice in their 
rulers ; our prejudices are so far sinful, and so far only does 
the Anti-Slavery Society aim at removing them. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Incendiarism and Treason of Abolitionists. 

It is not enough that Abolitionists should be represented 
as fanatics ; it has been deemed expedient to hold them 
up to the community as incendiaries and traitors. The 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the New-York 
Colonization Society thus speaks of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety in his paper of the 9th June, 1834. *'The design of 
this Society is, beyond a doubt, to ferment a servile war in 
the South : they have been heard to say, blood must be shed, 
and the sooner the better. This Society owes its existence 
not to the love of liberty, or any particular affection for the 
slaves, but to cruel and bitter hatred and malignity. In 
an earlier paper he accused Abolitionists of seeking to use 

♦ As one instance among the innumerable restrictions on the indus- 
try of these people, we may mention, that no free black, however moral 
and intelligent, can obtain a licence in the city of New-York to drive 
a cart I 
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the pulpits " for the base purpose of encouraging scenes 
of bloodshed." 

Here we find the most atrocious designs imputed to men 
well known in the community for active benevolence and 
private worth ; and yet not a scintilla of evidence is offered 
in support of the extraordinary fact, that such men should 
harbour such designs. In this case the accused can of 
course offer only negative proof of their innocence. That 
proof is to be found, first, in their individual characters ; 
secondly, in the fact that many of the Abolitionists are 
emphatically peace men^ that is, they hold the quaker doc- 
trine of the unlawfulness of war, and maintain that it would 
be sinful in the slaves to attempt effecting their freedom by 
force of arms* ; and, thirdly, in the fiindamental principle of 
the Society, that they will '* never in any way countenance 
the oppressed in vindicating their rights, by resorting to 
physical force;'* and, fourthly, in the fact that Abolitionists, 
as such, have in no instance recommended or committed 
an act of unlawful violence. 

But, by declaiming against slavery. Abolitionists are 
exciting odium against slave holders. If he who labours to 
render any particular sm and those who are guilty of it odious 
is, of course, a '* reckless incendiary," few are more justly 
and honourably entitled to this epithet than the excellent 
Chancellor of New- York, Few have shown more intre- 
pidity in "denouncing the venders of ardent spirits than this 
gentleman ; and Abolitionists, in their warfare against sla- 
very, may well take a lesson from the example he has set 
them of an honest and fearless discharge of duty. Had the 
President of the New- York Temperance Society and his 
associates exercised the same tenderness and gentleness 
towards drunkards and venders that he now shows towards 
slave holders, Temperance Societies would have checked 
the progress of drunkenness as little as Colonization pro- 
mises to do that of slavery. 

Thomas Jefferson was not denounced as a reckless 
incendiary, when, in the midst of a slave population, he 
declared, that the Almighty had no attribute that could 
take side with the masters in a contest with their slaves ; nor 

* This sentiment is held and avowed by the much-calumniated Mr. 
Garrisoiu 
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did John Jay forfeit the confidence of his countrymen when, 
during the revolutionary war, he asserted, — "till America 
comes into this measure (abolition of slavery), her prayers 
to heaven for liberty will be impious ;" nor when addressing 
the Legislature of New- York, then a slave State, he told 
them that persons " free by the laws of God are held in sla- 
very by the laws of man." 

Nor were Franklin and his associates regarded as in- 
cendiaries for uniting, in 1787, '* to extend the blessings of 
freedom to every part of our race ;'' or for refusing to per- 
mit slave holders to participate with them in this glorious 
effort. 

It was not sufficient to ridicule Abolitionists as fanatics, 
or to stigmatize them as incendiaries ; they must be branded 
as traitors and nullifiers. On the 9th October, 1833, a few 
days after a mob had assembled to deprive American citi- 
zens of one of their dearest constitutional rights, that of 
peaceably expressing their opinions, a numerous Coloniza- 
tion meeting was convened in New- York for the purpose 
of taking advantage of the recent excitement to raise the sum 
of 20,000 dollars. Gentlemen of high rank and influence 
addressed the meeting. Not a word of disapprobation of 
the late outrage escaped them : on the contrary, the violence 
offered to the Abolitionists seemed to be extenuated, if not 
justified, by the grievous charges now brought against them. 

The Hon. Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New-Jersey, justly 
distinguished for his piety, his talents, and his station as a 
Senator of the United States, addressed the meeting. " In 
the course of his address,*' (says the New-York Commercud 
Advertiser^ 10th October,) " he dwelt with emphasis and 
just discrimination upon the proceedings of both cis and 
^ran^-Atlantic Abolitionists, who are seeking to destroy our 
happy Union." 

Chancellor Walworth, oae of the most estimable citizens, 
and the highest judicial officer of the State of New- York, 
alluding to the emancipation to be effected by Colonization, 
remarked, '* the emancipation, however, to which this reso- 
lution directs your attention, is not that unconstitutional 
and dangerous emancipation contemplated by a few vision- 
ary enthusiasts and a still fewer reckless incendiaries 
among us, which cannot be effected without violating the 
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rights of property secured by that Constitution which we 
have sworn to support — that emancipation wliich would arm 
one part of the Union against another^ and light up the 
flame of civil war in this now happy land." New-York 
Journal of Commerce. 

David B. Ogden, Esq., a gentleman whose legal emi- 
nence and whose purity of character justly give to his 
opinions peculiar weight, used the following language : — '* I 
avail myself of this opportunity, to enter my solemn protest 
against the attempts which are making by a few fanatics, 
who, without looking to the fearful consequences involved 
in such an issue, are advocating the immediate emancipation 
of slaves in the Southern district. As citizens of the United 
States, we have no right to interfere with the claims of our 
Southern brethren to the property of their slaves. The 
Constitution of the United States recognizes their right to 
it, and they have not only a sure and undeniable right to 
that proi>erty, but they are entitled to the full protection of 
the constituted authorities, in enforcing the enjoyment of it, 
iLet us not talk any more of nullification ; the doctrine of 
immediate emancipation is a direct and palpable nulli/i' 
cation of that Constitution we have sworn to support" New- 
York Journal of Commerce, 

We might have selected many similar charges from 
other sources, but we have taken these on account of the 
high character of the accusers, and because the authors are 
all of the legal profession, and, of course, aware of the im- 
portance of precision in all charges of a criminal nature. 
Not one of these gentlemen, sitting as a criminal judge, 
would permit the merest vagabond to be put on his defence 
on a vague charge of stealing; but would quash any in- 
dictment that did not specify the time and place of the 
offence, and the property alleged to be stolen ; yet they did 
not scruple to hold up their fellow citizens and fellow 
Christians to the indignation of the public, on charges des- 
titute of all specification, and unsupported by a particle of 
testimony. 

Abolitionists are here accused of seeking to destroy our 
happy Union — of contemplating a violation of property, 
secured by the Constitution they had sworn to support — of 
pursuing measures which wonld lead to a civil war— and 
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of being guilty of direct and palpable nullification. When, 
where, how, were these crimes attempted? What proof is 
offered? Nothing, absolutely nothing, is offered but naked 
assertion. Is this equitable ? Is it doing to others as these 
gentlemen would wish others to do to them ? 

But it is not enough that Abolitionists should be de- 
nounced at home ; they must also be defamed abroad. 
Mr. Gurley, secretary of the American Colonization Society, 
writes a letter (1833) to Henry Ibbotson, Esq., England, 
and, to give it greater weight, dates it, " Office of the 
Colonization Society, Washington.*' In this letter, he un- 
dertakes to enlighten his foreign correspondent on some of 
the ^^fundamental errors" of the Abolitionists, and ranks 
among them the opinion, " that, in present circumstances, 
slavery ought to be abolished, by means not acting solely 
through, but, in a great degree^ against and in defiance of 
the will of the South'^ Not a tittle of evidence is given 
that such an opinion is held by a single individual in the 
United States. 

Mr. Jeremiah Hubbard, clerk of the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends ! in North-Carolina, in a letter to a friend in Eng- 
land, {Af Rep. X. p. 37,) declares that " the primary object" 
of the Abolitionists " appears to be that of producing such 
a revolution in public sentiment as to cause the national 
legislation to bear directly upon the slave holders, and to 
compel them to emancipate their slaves." 

Now, to all these charges, and to each and every of 
them, the members of the Anti-Slavery Society plead not 
GUILTY, and desire to be tried by God and their country. 
But, alas, no trial is vouchsafed to them ; judgment has 
already been given, and execution awarded against them, 
without trial and without evidence, solely on the finding of 
a voluntary and irresponsible inquest. All they can now do 
is to ask for a reversal of the judgment as false and illegal, 
cruel and oppressive. 

It is, of course, difficult to disprove charges where the 
counts of the indictment are utterly void of certainty, and 
where, from the nature of the case, none but negative testi- 
mony can be offered by the accused We have a right to pre- 
sume, that the treason and nullification charged on Aboli- 
tionists have reference to their efforts to procure the 
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abolition of slavery in the United States. Now slavery 
exists under the authority of Congress, and also under the 
authority of State Legislatures. We will proceed in the 
first place to exhibit some facts relative to slavery in the 
former instance, and inquire how far the conduct of Aboli- 
tionists in respect to it is treasonable and unconstitutional ; 
^nd we will then make the same inquiry as to their conduct 
in regard to slavery in the several States. 



CHAPTER V. 

Slaver}' under the authority of Congress. 

At the last census there were, in the territories of Arkansas, 
Florida, and the district of Columbia, twenty-six thousand 
one hundred and thirty-eight slaves. We will confine our 
remarks at present to slavery, as it is exhibited at the seat 
of the federal government, and in a portion of territory 
over which the Constitution of the United States has ffiveu 
to Congress " exclusive jurisdiction." In this district, of 
ten miles square, there are six thousand slaves ; and the 
laws under which they are held in bondage are among the 
most cruel and wicked of all tbe slave laws in the United 
States. This district, moreover, placed as it is under the 
immediate and absolute control of the national government, 
is the great slave mart of the North- American continent. 

In 1829, Mr. Miner, a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Pennsylvania, introduced a resolution for 
the gradual abolition of slavery in the district. In his 
speech in support of this resolution many appalling facts 
were disclosed : it appeared that, in the last five years, 
seven hundred and forty-two coloured persons had been 
committed to the public prison of the city of Washington. 
And were these persons accused or convicted of crime? 
Not one. Four hundred and fifty-two were lodged in the 
United States prison by slave traders, for safe keeping, 
prior to exportation. The residue were imprisoned on sus- 

II 
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picion, real or affected, of being fugitive slaves : and if 
not claimed as such, were, by authority of Congress^ to be 
SOLD AS SLAVES FOR LIFE, to raisc mouey to pay their jail 

JTEJSS • • • 

Such are the facts in regard to the prison in the capital 
of our confederate Republic ; and let it be recollected, that 
there are other prisons besides this in the district of Co- 
lumbia. 

Of the practical operation of a system sanctioned by the 
laws of Congress take the following sample : — 

" Visiting the prison," says Mr. Miner, ** and passing 
through the avenues that lead to the cells, I was struck 
with the appearance of a woman, having three or four chil- 
dren with her — one at the breast. She presented such an 
aspect of woe, that I could not help inquiring her story. It 
was simply this : she was a slave, but had married a man 
who was free. By him she had eight or nine children. 
Moved by natural affection, the father laboured to support 
the children ; but as they attained an age to be valuable in 
the MARKETj perhaps ten or twelve, the master sold them. 
One afler another was taken away and sold to the slave 
dealers. She had now come to an age to be no longer 
profitable as a breeder, and her master had separated her 
from her husband and all the associations of life, and sent 
her and her children to your prison for sale." 

The law of the district, virtually the law of Congress, by 
which any coloured person, without the allegation of a 
crime, may be seized and thrown into a cell; and, unless 
he can there prove his freedom, or is claimed by another, is 
sold for life as a slave to pay his jail fees, is, for unblushing 
injustice and atrocity, utterly unrivalled by any enactnient 
of the despots of the old world. Mr. Miner states, that in 
1826-7 no less than five persons were thus sold into per- 
petual bondage for jail fees. In one case, the United 
States Marshal lost his fees. Hear Mr. Mirier: "In 
August, 1821, a black man was taken up and imprisoned 
as a runaway. He was kept confined until October, 1822 
— four hundred and five days. In this time, vermin, dis- 
ease, and misery, had deprived liim of the use of his limbs^ 
He was rendered a cripple for life, and finally discharged, 
as' no one would buy him. Turned out upon the world a 
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miserable pauper, disabled by our means from gaining 
subsistence, he is sometimes supported from the poor-house, 
sometimes receives atms in your streets/' 

Mr. Miner thus speaks of the American slave trade, 
as carried on in the district : — 

** The slave trade as it exists and is carried on here is 
marked by instances of injustice and cruelty scarcely ex- 
ceeded on the coast of Africa. It is a mistake to suppose 
it is a mere purchase and sale of acknowledged slaves. The 
district is full of complaints on the subject, and the evil is 
increasing. So long ago as 1802, the extent and cruelty 
of the traffic produced from a grand jury at Alexandria a 
presentment so clear, so strong, and so feelingly drawn, 
that I shall make no apology for reading it to the House." 

Mr. Miner then read the following : — 

" January Term, 1802. 

'* We, the grand jury for the body of the county of Alex- 
andria, in the district of Columbia, present as a grievance 
the practice of persons coming from distant parts of the 
United States into this district, for the purpose of purchas- 
ing slaves, where they exhibit to our view a scene of wretch- 
edness and human degradation disgraceful to our cha- 
racters as citizens of a free government True it is, that 
these dealers in the persons of our fellow men collect 
within this district from various parts numbers of those 
Tictims of slavery, and lodge them in some place of confine- 
ment until they have completed their numbers. They are 
then turned out in our streets and exposed to view, loaded 
with chains, as though they had committed some heinous 
oflfence against our laws. We consider it a grievance that 
citizens from distant parts of the United States should be 
permitted to come within this district and pursue a traffic 
fraught with so much misery to a class of beings entitled 
to our protection by the laws of justice and humanity ; and 
that the interposition of civil authority cannot be had to 
prevent parents being wrested from their offspring, and 
children from their parents, without respect to the ties of 
Nature. We consider these grievances demanding legisla- 
tive redress" — that is, redress by Congress. 

As illustrative of the horrors and iniquities of the traffic, 
Mr. Miner informed the House of an incident that had 
occurred during the previous session of Congress. A free 
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coloured man had married a slave ; with the avails of his 
industry he had, in the course of some years, purchased the 
freedom of his wife and children. He left home on busi- 
ness, and on his return found his house tenantless. His 
wife and children were missing. It was soon ascertained 
that they had been kidnapped by slave dealers, and confined 
in a private slave prison in Alexandria ; from whence they 
had afterwards been sent to a distant market, and were for 
ever lost to the husband and the father. 

** There is a man now in this district," continued Mr. 
Miner, " who was in the hands of the slave dealers, about 
to be sent oflT to the south, when he laid his hand on a 
block, and with an axe severed it fi'om his arm. Can 
the slave trade on the coast of Africa be more horrible, 
more dreaded, or more prolific of scenes of misery? To me 
all this is dreadful, and I think it should not be tolerated 
here." 

These statements were made in 1829. We will now 
exhibit the flourishing condition of the slave trade, under 
the PROTECTION OF CoNGUESS, in 1834. The following ad- 
vertisements are all taken from the same sheet, printed a 
few months since at the capital of the American Republic: 

" Cash for Two Hundred Negroes. 

*' We will give cash for two hundred likely young negroes 
of both sexes, families included. Persons wishing to dispose 
of their slaves will do well to give us a call, as we will 
give higher prices in cash than any other purchasers who 
are now or may hereafter come into this market. All 
communications will meet attention. We can at all times 
be found at our residence on Seventh-street, immediately 
south of the Centre Market-house, Washington, D. C. 

" Joseph W, Neal and Co. 

" September 13, 1834." 

** Cash for Four Hundred Negroes, 
Including bbth sexes, from twelve to twenty-five years of 
age. Persons having likely servants to dispose of will find 
it to their interest to give us a call, as we will give higher 
prices in cash than any other purchaser who is now or 
may hereafter come into this market. 

'* Franklin, ArmBeld, and Co. 
^' Alexandria^ September 1, 1834." 
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" Cash Foa One Hundred Negroes, 
Including both sexes, from twelve to twenty-five years of 
age. Persons having likely servants to dispose of will find 
it to their interest to give us a call, as we will give higher 
prices in cash than any other purchaser who is now in this 
city. We can at all times be found at Isaac Beer's tavern, 
a few doors below Lloyd's tavern, opposite Centre Market, 
Washington city. All communications promptly attended 
to. " Birch and Jones. 

*• September 1, 1834;* 

Thus we find cash offered for seven hundred slaves ai; 
one time in the district of Columbia. Does any one in- 
quire how these slaves are to be disposed of? We call his 
attention to the following advertisement in the same paper. 

** Alexandria and New-Orleans Packets. 
*' Brig Tribune, Captain Smith, and Brig Uncas, Captain 
Boush, will resume their regular trips on the 20th of Octo- 
ber : one of which will leave this port every thirty days 
throughout the shipping season. They are vessels of the 
£rst class, commanded by experienced officers, and will at 
all times go up the Mississippi by steam, and every exer- 
tion used to promote the interests of shippers and comfort of 
passengers. Apply to the Captains on board, or to 

" Franklin and Armfield. 
^^ Alexandria^ September 1." 

Most grievously disappointed and astonished would any 
northern gentleman be who had taken passage in one of 
these Alexandria and New-Orleans packets on finding him- 
self on board a SLAVER. 

From a letter of the 23d of January, 1834, by the Rev. 
Mr. Leavitt, and published in New- York, it appears, that 
Mr. Leavitt visited the slave factory of Franklin and Arm- 
field at Alexandria, and was " informed by one of the prin- 
cipals, that the number of slaves carried from the district 
last year was about one thousand, but it would be much 
greater this year. He expected their house alone would 
ship at least eleven or twelve hundred. They have two 
vessels of their own constantly employed in carrying slaves 
to New-Orleans." One of the vessels being in port, Mr. 
Leavitt went on board of her. ** Her name is the Tribune. 
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The Captain very obligingly took ub to all parts of the ves- 
sel. The hold is appropriated to the slaves, and is divided 
into two apartments. The afler-hold will carry about eighty 
women, and the other about one hundred men. On either 
side were two platforms running the whole length ; one 
raised a few inches, and the other half way up to the deck* 
They were about five or six feet deep. On these the slaves 
lie, as close as they can stow away.'* 

In 1831, the Brig Comet, a slaver, belonging to this very 
house, and which had sailed from Alexandria, with a cargo 
of one hundred and sixty slaves, was wrecked on Abaco, 
one of the Bahamas. 

But this vile commerce is carried on by land as well as 
by water. Slave-coffles are formed at the prisons in the 
district, and thence set off on their dreary journey into the 
interior, literally in chains. A gentleman thus describes a 
coffle he met on the road in Kentucky. ** I discovered about 
forty black men all chained together in the following man* 
ner : — each of them was hand-cuffed, and they were ar- 
ranged in rank and file. A chain, perhaps forty feet long, 
was stretched between the two ranks, to which short chains 
were joined, which connected with the hand-cuffs. Behind 
them were, I suppose, thirty unrnien in double rank ; the 
coif plies tied hand to hand^ 

These coffles pass the very capital in which are assemble^ 

the Legislators by whom they are authorised, and over 

whose heads is floating the broad banner of the Republic, 

too justly, alas! in such instances, described by an English 

satirist as 

'^ The fustian flag that proudly waves. 
In splendid mockery o'er a land of slaves." 

But the tale of iniquity and infamy is not yet ended. In 
the capital of our confederated Republic, and with the 
sanction of the Congress of the United States of America, 

MEN ARE LICENSED, FOR FOUR HUNDRED DOLLARS, TO DEA.1 
IN HUMAN FLESH ! ! 

And now we ask, ought these things so to be? If no^ 
who can remedy them ? There is no power on earth but 
Congress. No State Legislature can interfere with the dis- 
trict of Columbia, or suppress the accursed traffic of which 
it is the seat. But who shall rouse Congress to action? 
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Do we wait for the interposition of slave holders ? It is 
they who foster and encourage the slave trade. Do we 
mppeal to the benevolence of the Colonization Society? 
Alas, all their sympathy is expended on the victims of the 
African slave trade ; their Constitution authorises no inter- 
ference with the American traffic. We have seen how far 
their first President himself embarked in this traffic. No 
less than four Vice-Presidents of the Society are at tliis 
moment members of Congress, and three of them Senators ; 
but not a word has fallen from their lips relative to slavery 
•r the slave trade in the district of Columbia. We are wrong 
—one of them has spoken. 

Mr. Charles Fenton Mercer, one of the most devoted 
officers of the Society, during the present session of Con« 
gress, voted to lay on the table a petition presented to the 
House of Representatives for the abolition of slavery in the 
district, thus endeavouring to stifle all inquiry into those 
putrages upon human rights and human happiness which 
are perpetrated under the authority of the national Legisla- 
ture. Yet this very gentleman has distinguished himself 
by his zeal against the African slave trade. 
• The American Anti-Slavery Society avows its intention 
to endeavour to influence Congress to refuse any longer to 
authorise these abominations. And is it for this avowal, 
that its members are branded as traitors and nullifiers? If 
so, then they appeal for their justification to the constitution 
ef the United States. 

By the 8th Section of the Ist Article of that instrument. 
Congress is authorised to '^ exercise exclusive legislation 
in all cases whatsoever^* over the district of Columbia ; 
and, by the first article of the amendments, Congress is 
restrained from making any law '* abridging the fireedom 
of speech or the press, or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances.'' Hence Abolitionists have believed that 
Congress possess the right to abolish slavery in the dis- 
trict of Columbia, and that they themselves are authorised 
to petition that it may be abolished. Such a belief may, 
perhaps, indicate a '' wild fanaticism ;" it seems, however, 
to be a fanaticism shared by the Legislatures of Peunsyl- 
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vania and New- York, and even by the House of Reprcr 
sentatives. 

In 1828, the Pennsylvanian Legislature, by an almost 
unanimous vote, "Resolved, that the Senators of this 
State, in the Senate of the United States, are hereby 
requested to procure, if practicable, the passage of a law to 
abolish slavery in the district of Columbia, in such a man- 
ner as they may consider consistent with the rights of indi- 
viduals, and the constitution of the United States." 

On the 9th January, 1829, the House of Representa- 
tives " Resolved, that the Committee of the district of 
Columbia be instructed to inquire into tlie expediency (not 
the right) of providing by law for the graxiual abolition of 
slavery in the district, in such manner that no individual 
shall be injured thereby.'* 

On the 28th January, 1829, a Committee of the New- 
York Assembly reported to the House : — 

'* Your Committee cannot but view with astonishment, 
that in the capital of this free and enlightened country laws 
should exist by which the free citizens of a state are liable, 
without trial and even without the imputation of a crime, 
to be seized while prosecuting iheir lawful business, im- 
mured in prison, and though free, unless claimed as a slave, 
to be sold as such for the payment of jail fees." The 
Committee recommended the following resolution, which 
was adopted by the Assembly : — 

"Resolved (if the Senate concur herein), that the Sena- 
tors ot this State, in the Congress of the United States, be 
and are hereby instructed and the Representatives of this 
State are requested to make every possible exertion to effect 
the passage of a law for the abolition of slavery in the dis- 
trict of Columbia.** 

And now again do we ask, are Abolitionists fanatics, and 
incendiaries, and nullifiers, and traitors, and all that is 
foolish, and all that is wicked, because they wish Congress 
to suppress slavery and the slave trade in the district of 
Columbia? It cannot be, that Messrs. Frelinghuysen, 
Walworth, Ogden, and other upright and intelligent Coloni- 
zationists have founded their grievous charges against Abolir 
tionists on this ground. Let us then see how far Abolition- 
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ists have merited these charges, for their endeavours to 
abolish slavery existing under the authority of the several 
States. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Slavery under State Authority. 

We have seen that the charges against the Abolitionists 
are vague and without specifications. Friend Hubbard 
and Mr. Gurley, however, give their accusations something 
of a tangible shape. The one asserts that Abolitionists 
are labouring to abolish slavery, by causing the national 
legislation to bear directly on the slave holders, and compel 
them to emancipate their slaves ; the other insists that it is 
one of their fundamental principles, that slavery is to be 
abolished in a great degree against and in defiance of the 
will of the South, The obvious and only meaning of 
these assertions is, that it is the wish and object of the 
Abolitionists to induce Congress to abolish slavery in the . 
States, One would think that this charge, if true, might 
be easily proved — some petition, some recommendation 
might be quoted; but so far from having ever seen any 
proof of this charge, we have never seen even an attempt 
to prove it. 

Perhaps the testimony on this point of a vice-president 
of the American Colonization Society, and one who :is 
equally distinguished by his moral worth and his zeal in 
the cause of Colonization will be listened to with respect by 
many of his brethren. Gerrit Smith, Esq., of New- York, 
in a speech at the anniversary meeting of the Society, 
20th January, 1834, speaking of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
remarked, — *' I believe that Society to be as honest as our 
own — as benevolent and patriotic as our own. Its mem- 
bers love their fellow men, and love their country, and love 
the union of the States, as sincerely and as strongly as we 
do ; and much as is said to the contrary on this point, I 
have never seen a particle of evidence that the Anti-Sla^ 

H 5 
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very Society meditates any interference with the provisions 
of the laws of the slave States on the subject of slavery. It 
alleges, and I have no doubt sincerely, that it is by moral 
influence alone, and mainly by the changes wrought by the 
application of truth to the conscience, that it seeks to com- 
pass its object." 

It seems Mr. Smith has never seen a particle of evidence 
in support of the charge, that Abolitionists meditate interfe- 
rence with the laws of the slave States. They who make 
the charge offer not a particle of evidence iu its behalf. 
We will now offer a mass of evidence in proof of its utter 
falsity. 

Our first witness is one whose competency and credit 
bility will not be questioned ; and who, like Mr. Smith, is a 
vice-president of the Colonization Society. The following 
is extracted from a letter to John Bolton, Esq., of Savan- 
nah, written for publication, by the Hon. Daniel Webster, 
and dated 17th May, 1833. 

'^ In my opinion, the domestic slavery of the Southern 
States is a subject within the exclusive control of the 
States themselves ; and this^ I am sure, is the opinion of 
ike whole North, Congress has no authority to interfere in 
the emancipation of slaves, or in the treatment of them in 
any of the States. This was so resolved in the House of 
Representatives, in 1790, on the report of a committee 
consisting almost entirely of Northern members ; and I do 
not know an instance of the expression of a different opinion 
in either House of Congress since. I cannot say that parti* 
cular individuals might not possibly be found who suppose 
that Congress may possess some power over the subject, but 
I do not know any svxih persons, and if there be any, I am 
sure they are very few. The servitude of so great a portion 
of the population of the South is undoubtedly regarded at 
the North as a great evil, moral and political, and the dis- 
cussions upon it, which have recently taken place in the 
Legislatures of several of the slave-holding States, have 
been read with very deep interest But it is regarded, 
nevertheless, as an evil, the remedy for which lies with those 
Legislatures themselves, to be provided and applied accord' 
ing to their own sevise of policy and duly. The imputations 
which you say, and say truly, are constantly made against 
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tiie North are, in my opinion, entirely destitute of any juti 
foundation" 

Thus we find that Mr. Webster, living in Boston, the seat 
of the New-England Anti-Slavery Society, a fellow-towns- 
man of Garrison's, and surrounded by Abolitionists* knows 
nothing of the nullifiers denounced by Mr. Ogden — nothing 
ef the men who Mr. Gurley says are for freeing the slaves 
in defiance of the will of the South — nothing of those who 
the Nortli-Carolina quaker tells us are for bringing the 
" National Legislation*' to bear upon emancipation. 

And has Daniel Webster, a sworn sentinel on the 
ramparts of the Constitution, been sleeping on his post? and 
is it to more faithful and more intelligent watchmen that 
we owe the discovery of the meditated treason ? 

Mr. Webster's letter contains, as far as it goes, the 
POLITICAL GREED OP THE ABOLITIONISTS, and wc may chal- 
lenge the whole Colonization Society to name a single Abo- 
litionist who does not most heartily assent to its doctrines. 
The New-York Emancipator transferred the letter to its 
columns, remarking, '* Mr. Webster's opinion on the subject 
of slavery in the States of this Union, so far as expressed, 
is just the same as has been more than once avowed in- 
every Anti -Slavery paper in the country — that it is a subject 
within the exclusive control of the States themselves." — 
Emancipator, 6th Jidy^ 1833. 

Not only has Mr. Garrison declared his readiness to 
sign his name to every sentiment expressed in Mr. Web- 
ster's letter, but he has used in the Liberator the following 
language : '* Abolitionists as clearly understand, and as 
sacredly regard, the constitutional powers of Congress as 
do their traducers ; and they know, and have again and 
again asserted, that Congress has no more rightful authority 
io sit in judgment upon Southern slavery than it has to 
legislate for the Abolition of slavery in the French colonies J* 

We will now select a few from the many official decla- 
rations of Abolitionists on this subject. 

*' The national compact was so framed as to gitarantee 
the legal possession of slaves ; and physical interference 
would be a violation of Christian principles." 1st Rep, of 
New- England Anti- Slavery Society, p. 21. 

*' We do not aim at any interference with the constitu- 
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tional rights of the slave-holding States; for Congress, as 
is well understood, has no power to abolish slavery in the 
several States.'* Address of the New- York City A nti- Slavery 
Socitti/y p. 5. \ 

" \^e freely and unanimously recognise the sovereignty 
of each State to legislate exclusively on the subject of slavery 
which is tolerated wiihin its limits — we consider that Con- 
gress has no right to interfere with any of the slave States 
Jin relation to this subject." Declaration of Anti- Slavery 
Convention at Philadelphia, ith December, 1833. 
^ " While it admits that each State in which slavery exists 
has, by the Constitution of the United States, exclusive right 
to legislate in regard to its abolition, it shall aim to con- 
vince all our fellow citizens, by arguments addressed to their 
understandings and conscitnces^ that slave holding is a hei- 
nous sin in the sight of God." Constitution of American 
A nti' Slavery Society, 

In December, 1833, the managers of the New-York 
City An ti- Slavery Society printed and circulated a petition 
to Congress, for the abohtion of slavery in the district of 
Columbia. It commenced as follows : — 

"To THE Hon. the House of Representatives. 

" Your petitioners, inhabitants of the city of New- York, 
beg leave to represent to your Honourable body, that what- 
ever views they may entertain of the evils of slavery as it 
exists in certain States of the Federal Union, they are fully 
aware that these evils are beyond the constitutional control 
of the fedtral government ; and so far from soliciting your 
interposition for their removal, they would deprecate the 
interference of Congress on this subject^ as a violation of the 
national compact" The petition then proceeds to assert 
the constitutional power of Congress to abolish slavery ia 
the district, and asks for its exercise. 

And now we ask, is there any thing in the extracts w« 
have given, to justify, excuse, or palliate the heavy accusa- 
tions made against Abolitionists? Surely it must now be 
conceded, that however unconstitutional may be the eman- 
cipation contemplated by Abolitionists, it is not to be effected 
by Congress, We lament that Chancellor Walworth did 
not condescend to explain how and why it was unconstitu- 
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tional. He is accustomed to assign reasons for his decisions, 
and it may fairly be doubted whether, in withholdina: the 
reasons for the judgment he has pronounced against Aboli* 
tionists, he has administered equity. He has adjudged 
that the emancipation contemplated by Abolitionists would 
** violate the rights of property," but in what way does not 
appear. As physical force is disclaimed, and congressional 
interference deprecated, the alleged violation of property 
must arise from the appeals made to the holders to surrender 
it. But surely the President of the New- York Temperance 
Society does not regard property in human flesh and blood 
so much more sacred tlian property in rum, that, while he 
is labouring to induce the owners of the latter, throughout 
the United States, to part with their property, he looks upon 
every man who tells his fellow-citizens that it is their duty 
to mq.numit their slaves as violating the rights of property ! 
The venders of ardent spirits in New-Orleans and else- 
where have as valid and constitutional a title to their 
liquors as they have to their slaves. Now hear what Mr. 
Frelinghuysen says of a traffic expressly sanctioned by the 
laws of every State of the Union. " It is mere tampering 
with temptation to come short of positive, decided, and un- 
compromising opposition. We must not only resist, we 
must drive it. To stand on the defensive merely, is to aid 
in its triumph.'* 7th Rep, Am, Temp, Soc.^ p. 51. Yet 
they who by arguments are resisting or driving the traffic 
in the souls and bodies of men are accused of " seeking to 
destroy our happy union !'' 

The State Legislatures have as much right to authorise 
lotteries as they have to authorise slavery ; yet the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for abolishing lotteries is established for th^ 
avowed purpose of abolishing, by moral influence, lotteries 
in other States, for there are none in its own. No objection 
is made to the constitutionality of that Society, yet epithets 
seem to be wanting to express the abhorence felt for those 
who are aiming, by the same means, to rescue millions from 
a bondage destructive to their happiness in this world and 
in that which is to come ! 

In the remarks we have made on the language used by 
Chancellor Walworth and his two associates no unkind 
feelings have mingled. Not a suspicion of the goodness 
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of their motives has crossed our mind : we admire them for 
their talents, and esteem them for their virtues ; and sin- 
cerely do we regret that men who possess the power of 
doing so much good should ever, through want of infor- 
mation, so grievously misapply it. 

And now it may be asked, if Abolitionists intend to use 
only moral means, what good can they effect by using 
those means at the North where slavery does not exist? 
But although slavery does not exist at the North, it is ex- 
cused and justified at the North ; and Southern Christians 
are countenanced in keeping their fellow men in bondage 
and in ignorance by their Northern brethren. We have 
already seen the baneful influence of the Colonization So- 
ciety on the treatment of the free negroes at the North : 
the Black Act of Connecticut is still in force, and Judge 
Dagget's decision remains unreversed. Slavery is in fuO 
vigour under the authority of Congress, and sanctioned by 
a majority consisting of Northern members v and our whole 
country is disgraced, and humanity and religion outraged, 
by an extensive and abominable slave trade, conducted 
under the same sanction. If, therefore, it could be foreseen, 
that no slave in any of the States would ever be liberated 
through the influence of Northern Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ties, there would still remain great and glorious objects to 
stimulate their zeal, to employ all their energies, and 
abundantly to reward all their labours. But neither their 
labours nor rewards will be confined to the North. The 
consciences of Southern Christians, so long lulled by the 
opiate of Colonization, are awakening to duty. Southern 
divines are beginning to acknowledge the sinfulness of 
slavery, and recent slave holders are now proclaiming the 
safety and duty of immediate emancipation. The whole 
nation has been roused from its lethargy, and in almost 
every circle and neighbourhood the subject of Abolition is 
attracting attention; the violence and persecution expe- 
rienced by Abolitionists, instead of suppressing, has pro- 
moted discussion ; and they have reason to hope, that 
slavery will ultimately be abolished, by a voluntary action 
of the South, in compliance with the dictates of policy and 
of duty. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Safety in immediate Emancipation. 

Although we may have succeeded in proving that 
the emancipation contemplated by Abolitionists is not 
** unconstitutional/' yet many may conscientiously doubt 
whether it would be safe and wise. 

A few years only have elapsed since the use of ardent 
spirits was as universally countenanced by all classes of the 
community as slavery now is ; and when the few who con- 
tended that their use was sinful were deemed no less fcma- 
tical than those are now who hold the same doctrine in 
regard to slavery. 

The whole Colonization Society, with scarcely a solitary 
exception*, denounced immediate emancipation as dan- 
gerous, or rather as utterly ruinous, to the whites. Their 
objections were thus briefly summed up by the Rev. Dr. 
Hawkes, in his speech at a Colonization meeting in New- 
York :— 

*' But if the plan of Colonization be abandoned, what 
remains ? Are the slaves iitted for freedom ? No — and if 
they are let loose at once, they must of necessity^ to procure 
a living, either beg or steal, or destroy and displace the 
whites." New-York Com. Adv.^ lOth October, 1833. 

Here we have broad, unqualified assertions, without a 
particle of proof. We find it taken for granted, that if the 
slaves are at once restored to liberty, they must, from neces- 
sity ^ beg or steal, or destroy and displace the whites* 
What causes will produce this necessity we are uninformed; 
why it will be impossible for liberated slaves to work for 
wages is unexplained. Slavery is property in human beings. 
Immediate emancipation is, therefore, nothing more than 
the immediate cessation of this property. But how does this 
cessation of property imply that those who were the subjects 
of it must be '* let loose ?" Will they not, like other persons, 
be subject to the control of law, and responsible for their 
iscnduct ? If incapable of providing for themselves, may 

* The only exception known to the writer is G. Smithy Esq. 
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they not, like children, apprentices, and paupers, be com- 
pelled to labour for their own maintenance? Immediate 
emancipation does not necessarily contemplate any relaxa- 
tion of the restraints of goverinnent or morality ; any ad- 
mission to political rights, or improper exemption from com- 
pulsory labour. What then does such emancipation imply? 
It implies, that black men, being no longer property, wiU 
be capable of entering into the marriage slate, and of exer- 
cising the rights, and enjoying the blessings of the conjugal 
and parental relations — it impHes, that they will be entitled 
to the fruits of their honest industry, to the protection of 
the laws of the land, and to the privilege of securing a 
happy immortality, by learning and obeying the will of their 
Creator. 

Now, it is almost universally supposed, that such eman- 
cipation would, as a matter of course, lead to insurrection, 
robbery, and massacre. Yet this opinion will, on exami- 
nation, be found utterly irreconcileable with the divine 
economy, the principles of humaji nature, and the testimony 
of experience. 

It is a trite remark, that nations are punished and 
rewarded in this world, and individuals in the next ; and 
both sacred and profane history will be searched in vain for 
an instance, in which the Supreme Ruler has permitted a 
nation to suffer for doing justice and loving mercy. To 
believe that God would permit any community to be de- 
stroyed, merely because it had ceased to do evil, is to call 
in question the equity of his government or the power of 
his providence. Who that acknowledges the truth of reve- 
lation can doubt that, if slavery be sinful, the sooner we 
part with it the more confidently may we rely on the divine 
favour and protection. Infidelity alone will seek safety in 
human counsels when opposed to the divine will. 

But the opinion we are considering is no less at variance 
with the motives and passions of our common nature, than 
with the dictates of Christian faith. 

What is the theory on which this opinion rests? Why, 
that cruelty, injustice, and grievous oppression, render men 
quiet, docile, and inoffensive subjects; and that if delivered 
from this cruelty, injustice, and oppression, they will rob 
and murder their deliverers ! 
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This theory is happily unsupported by any facts, and 
rests upon the simple dogma, that the slaves are not yet 
fitted for freedom. Now we would ask, what is meant by 
fitness for freedom ? Ought a man to be a slave unless he 
can read, write, and cipher? Must he be taught accounts 
before he can receive wages ? Should he understand law 
before he enjoys its protection ? Must he be instructed in 
morals before he reads his Bible? If all these are prere- 
<}uisites for freedom, how and when are they to be acquired 
in slavery ? 

If one century of bondage has not produced this fitness 
how many will? Are our slaves more fit now than they 
were ten, twenty, fifty years ago ? Let the history of slave 
legislation answer the inquiry. When the British govern- 
ment insisted that female slaves should no longer be flogged 
naked in the colonies, the Jamaica legislature replied, that 
it would be impossible to lay aside the practice " until the 
negro women have acquired more of the sense of shame 
which distinguishes European females/' Slaves, while such, 
will become fit for freedom as soon, but not sooner, than 
negro women will become modest in consequence of the 
West-Indian mode of correction. No postponement of 
emancipation will increase the fitness of slaves for freedom, 
and to wait for this fitness resembles the conduct of the 
simpleton who loitered by the brook, expecting to pass dry 
shod after the water had run off. 

The conclusion to which religion and common sense would 
lead us on this subject is most abundantly confirmed by 
experience. Passing by the emancipation of the serfs of 
Europe, let us advert to various instances of the sudden 
abolition of negro slavery, and let us see how far the theory 
we are considering is supported by facts. 

On the lOth October, 1811, the Congress of Chili de* 
creed that every child born after that day should be free. 

On the 9ih April, 1812, the government of Buenos Ayres 
ordered that every child born after 1st January, 1833, should 
be free. 

On the i9th July, 1821, the Congress of Colombia 
passed an Act emancipating all slaves who had borne 
arms in favour of the Republic, and providing for the emanr 
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cipation, in eighteen years, of the whole slave population 
of 280,000. 

On the 15th September, 1821, the governinent of Mexico 
granted instantanous and unconditional emancipation to 
every slave. 

On the 4th July, 1827, ten thousand slaves were emaiir 
cipated in the Slate of New-York by act of the legislature* 

In all these various instances not one case of insurrection 
or of bloodshed is known to have resulted from emand*- 
pation. But St. Domingo — ah, what recollections are 
awakened by that name ! With what name are associated 
the most irrefragable proofs of the safety and wisdom of 
immediate emancipation, and of the ability of the African 
race to value, defend, and enjoy the blessings of freedom ! 
The apologists of slavery are constantly reminding Aboli- 
tionists of the '^ SCENES IN St. Domingo." Were the pub- 
lic familiar with the origin and history of those scenes none 
but Abolitionists would dare to refer to them. We will 
endeavour, in the next chapter, to dispel the ignorance 
which so extensively prevails relative to the *'* scenes iu St. 
Domingo," and we trust our efforts will furnish new con- 
firmation of the great truth, that the path of duty is the path 
of safety. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Emancipation iu St. Domingo and Guadaloupe, and piesent state of 

St. Domingo. 

In 1790, the population of the French part of St 
Domingo was estimated at 686,000. Of this number, 
42,000 were white, 44,000 free people of colour, and 600,000 
slaves. At the commencement of the French revolution 
the free coloured people petitioned the National Assembly 
to be admitted to political rights, and sent a deputation to 
Paris to attend to their interests. On the 8th March, 1790, 
u law was passed granting to the colonies the right of 
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holding representative assemblies, and of exercising, to a 
certain extent, legislative authority. On the 28th of the 
same month, another law was passed declaring that '' all 
free persons in the colonies, who were proprietors, and resi- 
dents of two years' standing, and who contribute to the exi- 
gences of the state, shall exercise the right of voting." 

The planters insisted that this law did not apply to free 
coloured persons. They proceeded to elect a general assem- 
bly, and in this election the free blacks were, with but few 
exceptions, prevented from voting. The newly elected 
assembly issued a manifesto declaring they would rather 
die than divide their political rights with *' a bastard and 
degenerated race." A portion of the free coloured people 
resolved to maintain the rights given them by the mother 
country, and assembled in arms under one of their own 
number named Ogd. A letter addressed by this chief to 
the St. Domingo Assembly is fortunately extant, and ex- 
plains the true origin of those awfiil calamities which it is 
£>und expedient to ascribe to the abolition of slavery : — 

** Sirs, 

** A prejudice, for a long time upheld, is at last about to 
fall. Charged with a commission honourable to myself, I 
call upon you to proclaim throughout the colony the decree 
of the National Assembly of the 28th March, which gives, 
without distinction, to every free citizen the right of being 
admitted to all duties and functions whatever. My preten- 
sions are just, and I do hope you will regard them. I 
shalLnot have recourse to any raising of the slave gangs: 
it is unnecessary, and would be unworthy of me. I wish 
you to appreciate duly the purity of my intentions. When 
f solicited of the National Assembly* the decree I obtained 
in favour of our American Colonists, known under the hi- 
therto injurious distinction of the mixed race, I never compre- 
hended in my claims the negroes in a state of slavery. You 
and our adversaries have mixed this with my proceedings 
to destroy my estimation in the minds of all well disposed 
people : but I have demanded only concessions for a class 
of free men, who have endured the yoke of your oppression 
for two centuries. We have no wish but for the execution of 
the decree of the 28th March. We insist on its promulga- 
* Ogi had been one of the deputies who were sent to Paris. 
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tion ; and we cease not to repea.t to our friends that our 
adversaries are not merely unjust to us, but to themselves ; 
for they do not seem to know that their interests are one 
with ours. Before employing the means at my command, 
I will see what good temper will do ; but if contrary to ray 
object you refuse what is asked, I will not answer for those 
disorders which may arise from merited revenge." 

The shout of battle was the only answer returned to 
this letter. The free blacks were defeated, and their 
brave leader, being taken prisoner, was, with a barbarity 
equalled only by its folly, broken alive on the wheel, 
A ferocious struggle now commenced between the two 
parties and Ogt^'s death was avdully avenged. On the 
15th May, 1791, the French Convention issued a decree 
declaring explicitly, that "free coloured persons were en- 
titled to all the rights of citizenship." The planters, how- 
ever, refused to submit, till after 2,000 whites and 100,000 
blacks had perished. The free blacks had armed their own 
slaves ; and many of the slaves belonging to the whitess 
taking advantage of the disturbed state of the island, 
revolted. The General Assembly at length became alarmed, 
and on the 20th September, 1791, issued a proclamation 
announcing their acquiescence in the decree of the 15th 
May, admitting the free blacks to political equahty with the 
whites. This proclamation immediately restored peace; 
and the free blacks even assisted the planters in reducing to 
obedience their revolted slaves. The peace, however, was 
of short duration. Intelligence was soon received that the 
French Convention had yielded to the clamours of the 
planters, and on the 24th September, only four days after 
the Assembly's proclamation, had repealed the decree giving 
political rights to the free blacks. The irritation caused by 
this measure may easily be imagined, and the feelings of 
the free blacks were exasperated by an act of folly and 
presumption of the Colonial Assembly. This body passed 
an order for disarming the whole free coloured population. 
That population, however, instead of surrendering their 
arms, challenged their proud oppressors to take them, and 
immediately renewed the war. 

On the 4th April, 1792, the vacillating policy of the 
French Government led it once more to pass a decree 
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investing the free negroes in the Colonies with political 
rights ; and three Commissioners, with 6,000 troops, were 
sent to St. Domingo to enforce the decree. The Commis- 
sioners arrived on the 13th September, and assumed the 
government of the island. In June, 1793, they quarrelled 
with the Governor, and each party took arms. The 
Commissioners called to their aid 3,000 revolted slaves^ 
promising pardon for the past, and freedom for the future. 
About this time it was estimated that no less than 10,000 
of the white inhabitant had fled from the island, in conse- 
quence of its disturbed state, and this, be it remembered, 
before a single slave had been emancipated. The Com- 
missioners were successful in their contest with the Gover- 
nor, and retained the supreme power in their own hands. 
But a new danger threatened them. The planters were 
dissatisfied with the political rights conferred on the blacks, 
and were, in many instances, hostile to the Republic which 
had been reared on the ruins of the French Monarchy. 
They therefore entered into intrigues with the British 
Government, inviting it to take possession of the island, 
hoping that thus the old order of things would be restored, 
^he Commissioners became acquainted with the intentions 
of the British to invade the island. Their only defensive 
force consisted of the 6,000 French troops and about 
15,000 mihtia. On the latter they were sensible but 
little reliance could be placed. Under these circumstances 
they determined to emancipate the slaves, in order that the 
whole coloured population might thus be induced to array 
itself under the Republican standard. Bryant Edwards, 
a well known English writer, and a most devoted apologist 
for slavery, in his history of this affair, after stating, as a 
feet within his own knowledge, the overtures made by the 
St. Domingo planters to Great Britain, and that the Com- 
missioners could not muster more than 22,000 efiective 
men, adds, *' These being necessarily dispersed in detach- 
ments throughout the different provinces, became on that 
account, little formidable to an invading army. Aware 
of this circumstance, the Commissioners, on the first inti- 
mation of an attack from the EngHsh, resorted to the des- 
perate expedient of proclaiming all manner of slavery 
abolished," 
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The proclamation was made in September, 1793, and on 
the 19th of the same month the British armament, under 
Colonel White, arrived at Jeremie, and took possession of 
the town, and afterwards entered Port au Prince. Tbxta 
we find that the abolition of slavery in St. Domingo was 
not, as is generally supposed, the result of an insurrection 
by the slaves, but an act of political expediency. Let us 
now see what were the consequences of this act. The 
whole coloured population remained loyal to the Republi- 
can cause. The British were masters only of the soO 
covered by their troops, and at length, wearied out by the 
inveterate opposition they experienced, they abandoned all 
hopes of conquest, and in 1798 evacuated the island. In 
the mean time the intercourse between the colony and the 
mother country became more and more interrupted. The 
seas were scoured by British cruisers, and the colonists 
were left by France to govern themselves. The whole 
colonial administration had been entirely subverted, the 
Commissioners had returned to France, and it became 
necessary to abopt some political system. Under these 
circumstances, Toussaint, a black, who had acquired power 
and influence, submitted, in 1801, to a General Assembly, 
a republican constitution, which was adopted, and the 
island was declared to be an independent State on the Ist 
July, 1801. But during all this time, what was the con- 
duct of the emancipated slaves? Before we answer this 
question, let us remind the reader that the emancipation 
was not only immediate but unpremeditated. No measures 
had been taken to Jit about 600,000 slaves for fireedom, 
but suddenly, unexpectedly, almost in the twinkling of an 
eye, they ceased to be property, and were invested with the 
rights of human nature. And were the predictions of the 
Rev. Dr. Hawkes verified in St. Domingo? Did the 
manumitted slaves maintain themselves by begging and 
stealing, or did they destroy and displace the whites ? Let 
an eye-witness answer the inquiry. Colonel Malefant, 
then a resident on the island, says in his '' Menioire historique 
et politique des colonies et particidierment de celle de SI. 
Dominique,^* p. 58 : — 

''After this public act of emancipation the negroes 
remained quiet both in the south and in the west, and they 
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continued to work upon all the plantations. There were 
estates indeed, which had neither owners nor managers 
resident upon them, for some of them had been put in 
prison by Montburn, and others fearing the same fate had 
fled to the quarter which had just been given up to the 
English. Yet, upon these estates, though abandoned, the 
negroes continued their labours, where there were any even 
inferior agents to guide them ; and on those estates where 
no white men were left to direct them, they betook them- 
selves to planting of provisions ; but upon aU the plantar 
tions where the whites resided the blacks continued to labour 
quietly as before/' 

In another place (p. 125) he says : — 
** How did I succeed in the plain of the Cul de Sac, and 
on the plantation Gourard, more than eight months after 
liberty had been granted to the blacks ? Let those who 
knew me at that time, and even the blacks themselves, be 
asked. They will reply that not a single negro upon that 
plantation, consisting of four hundred and fifty labourers, 
refused to work, and yet this plantation was thought to be 
under the worst discipline, and the slaves the most idle of 
any in the plain. I myself inspired the same activity into 
three other plantations of which I had the management." 
He goes on to assert that "the colony was flourishing 
under Toussaint — the whites lived happily and in peace 
upon their estates^ and the negroes continued to work for 
them,*' Toussaint came into power under the French 
authority, in 1796, and remained in power till 1802, or the 
commencement of the war with France. Thus it appears that 
the manumitted slaves continued quietly at work from their 
emancipation in 1793 till 1802, aperiodof about eight years. 
This was not, let it be remembered, a season of peace. 
During most of the time a fierce war was waged against 
the English invaders. In this war a portion of the planters 
took part with the enemy, and experienced at the hands of 
the blacks those cruelties which so oflen distinguish a civil 
war. But on a careful and scrupulous examination of the 
history of this period we cannot find that, from the date of 
the emancipation in 1793 to the French invasion in 1802, 
a single white man was injured by the liberated slaves, 
nnless he had previously placed himself in the attitude of a 
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political enemy by siding with the British. Immediately 
on the evacuation of the island by the British profound 
tranquillity prevailed, and the planters who remained and 
the emigrants who returned enjoyed their estates without 
molestation. 

Malefant is not the only witness we can cite to these 
facts. General Lacroix, who published his "Memoirs for 
a history of St. Domingo," at Paris, in 1819, speaking of 
the colony in 1797, says : " It marched, as by enchantment, 
towards its ancient splendour; cultivation prospered; every 
day produced perceptible proofs of its progress. The City 
of the Cape, and the plantations of the North, rose up again 
visible to the eye" — p. 311. 

The author of '* the History of St. Domingo," printed in 
London, 1818, speaking ofToussaint, says: — 

" When he restored many of the planters to their estates, 
there was no restoration of their former property in human 
beings. No human being was to be bought or sold. 
Severe tasks, flagellations, and scanty food, were no longer 
to be endured. The planters were obliged to employ their 
labourers on the footing of hired servants ; and the negroes 
were required to labour for their own livelihood. The 
amount of renumeration was not left to individual genero- 
sity or private agreement, but it was fixed by law, that the 
cultivators should have for their wages a third part of the 
crops. While this ample encouragement was afforded for 
the excitement of industry, penalties were at the same 
time denounced for the punishment of idleness. 

" The effect of these regulations were visible throughout 
the country. Obliged to work, but in a moderate manner, 
and for handsome wages, and at liberty for the most part to 
choose their own masters, the plantation negroes were in 
general contented, healthy, and happy*." 

And now let Abolitionists be reminded of the ** scenes 
in St. Domingo !" yes, let those scenes be constantly kept 
before the public as an awful and affecting memento of the 
justice due to the free blacks, and as a glorious demonstra* 

'*' These representations are confirnied by the fact, that the exports 
from St. Domingo in 1801, seven years after emancipation, were, of 
sugar, 18,535,132 lbs. ; 'cofiee, 43,420,276 lbs.; cotton, 2/180^0 Ibf. 
M^CuiiocVs Dictionary of Commerce, p. 926, 
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iion of the perfect safety of immediate and unconditional 
emancipation. 

Yet men who believe it safe to do immediate justice, 
and who find from history that God never permits a nation 
to suffer for obeying his commands, are held up to the deri- 
sion and detestation of the community as fanatics and 
incendiaries. Let us see what new proofs of their fanati- 
cism are afforded by the history of the abolition of slavery 
in Guadaloupe. 

On the 20th April, 1794, a British armament, under 
Sir Charles Grey, took the French island of Guadaloupe, 
many of the planters, as in St. Domingo, being royalists 
and favouring the cause of the invaders. 

On the 5th June following, a French force, under Victor 
Hugo, arrived to dispute the possession of the island. The 
Republican general immediately proclaimed the freedom of 
the slaves, in pursuance of a decree of the National Assem- 
bly of the preceding February ; and, arming the negroes, 
led them against the enemy. The English were soon 
confined within narrqw quarters, and by the 10th Decem- 
ber, were compelled to evacuate the island. From this 
time Guadaloupe remained a dependance of France till 
1810, when it was retaken by the English. 

On the abolition of slavery la police rurale was substi- 
tuted for it. The slaves were converted into free labourers, 
and were entitled to their food, and one-fourth of the pro- 
duce of their labour. They were 85,000 in number, and 
the whites only 13,000. So far was the cultivation of the 
Island from being suspended by emancipation, that, in 1801, 
an official report stated the plantations as follows, viz. : of 
sugar, 390 ; of coffee, 1355 ; of cotton, 328 ; and 25 grass 
farms. The peace of Amiens unhappily afforded Buonaparte 
an opportunity to re-establish slavery in Guadaloupe. In 
the summer of 1802, Richepanse landed on the island, at 
the head of a powerful French force, and in a short time, by 
the indiscriminate massacre of all who opposed his purpose, 
fulfilled the object of his mission at the sacrifice, it is said, 
of nearly 20,000 negro lives. 

Immediately preceding this atrocious act all was peace 
and prosperity ; and so late as February, 1802, the Supreme 
Council of Gaudaloupe, in an official document, alluding to 

I 
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the tranquillity which reined throughout the island, ob- 
served : " We shall have the satisfaction of having given an 
example, which will prove that all classes of people may live 
in perfect harmony with each other, under an administra- 
tion which secures justice to all classes.'^ 

In Graudaloupe, we see an instance of a great preponde- 
rating slave population suddenly emancipated and yet peace- 
ably pursuing their labours for seven years, and living in 
harmony with the white proprietors. 

If we are to believe Colonizationists, the negro character 
is to be exhibited in all its perfection in Liberia ; but in 
America, the black man can never rise from his present 
degradation. Do we inquire the reason, we are promptly 
told, that no equality can subsist between the white and 
black races, and that the latter to be great and happy must 
live alone. Strange it is, that instead of referring to St. 
Domingo as an apt illustration of their theory, they are fond 
of citing the present state of that idand as a warning 
against Abolition — as a proof that free negroes are too in- 
dolent to work, too deficient in enterprise, to attain national 
prosperity. If such be the fact, how faithless must be 
their predictions of the future glory of Liberia. Let us 
now attend to the gloomy and disheartening account whid^ 
the chairman of the executive committee of the New- York 
Colonization Society gives us of St. Domingo — an account 
which, if true, ought to induce the Society to abandon 
their enterprise. 

" More than thirty years have elapsed since slavery was 
abolished in St Domingo. Through scenes of unparalleled 
devastation and blood, the blacks expelled their white mas' 
ters, and have ever since lived under a government of their 
own. But from the day of their emancipation to the 
present the population, for the most part, has been idle 
and worthless. 

" St. Domingo was the garden of the new world — the 
richest of the Indies. But its villas have gone to ruin, and 
its fields run to waste. Thorns and briars have choked 
their gardens, and the plantations have been barren iirom 
idleness. The government has ever been despotic, and of 
necessity ; and at last its power has been called forth for 
the regulation of labour — the labour of freemen, to prevent 
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the island from going entirely to ruin. The following 
extract from a late Haytian enactment is in point, and will 
.serve as a practical commentary upon the mad schemes of 
our weU-nieaning but deluded philanthropists. We have ex- 
tracted the following articles, which render the condition of 
the free blacks very little different from^ if not actually 
worse than, the condition of the slaves in any part of the 
United States*" Commercial Advertiser, 2^th September ^ 
1834. Tiien follow extracts from the rural code of Hayti, 
from which it appears that all persons without land or 
occupation are compelled to labour, aud are liable to im- 
prisonment for idleness. 

It is remarkable that the philanthropists, on whose mad 
schemes this code is supposed to be a commentary, are 
admitted, on the 24th September, to be " well-meaning,*' 
whereas, on the 9th June preceding, we were assured by 
this same gentleman, that the *' design^* of these philan- 
thropists was " to foment a servile war in the South.'' To 
convince us how unfit negroes are for freedom, we are here 
informed that thirty years after slavery was abolished in St. 
Qppaingo, the government has at last exerted its power for 
ine regulation of labour, to prevent the island from going 
entirely to ruin. It so happens, that the regulation of la- 
bour, instead of being an expedient resorted to at last to 
jsave the island from ruin, was coeval with the act of eman- 

* This last assertion is so very extraordinary, that we are constrained 
to helieve Mr. Stone has never read the " enactment'' from which he 
quotes. The present rural code of Hayti was adopted in 1826. It is a 
•document filling about fifteen folio pages, and displays a strong desire 
to secure justice to the labourers. By this code, all ^'who shall not be 
able to show that they possess the means of subsistence shall be bound 
to cultivate the earth." Such persons are required to hire themselves 
as farm labourers, but they are at perfect liberty to select their employer. 
The parties enter into written contracts for not less than three, nor 
more than nine^ years. The compensation to the labourers on a farm 
varies, according to the terms of the contract, from one-fourth to one- 
half of the whole produce of the farm. All disputes between the em- 
ployer and his people are settled by a justice of the peace. The employer 
can no more flog or otherwise pumsh his ^^cultivators" than an Ameri- 
can farmer can his hired labourers. Not even for crimes is corporal 
punishment allowed in Hayti. The cultivator has by law the whole 
of Saturday and Sunday to himself, and, on other days, he cannot be 
required to work after sunset. There is nothing to prevent him from 
accumulating property by industry and economy, buying a farm and 
hiring labourers in his turn. 

i2 
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cipation. On the 28th February, 1794, Etienne Polverel, 
*' civil commissary of the Republic, delegated to the French 
Leeward islands in America, for the purpose of re-establish* 
ing the public order and tranquillity," published in the name 
of the French people a rural code for the government of the 
liberated slaves in St. Domingo. It is long, and descends 
to minute particulars — a brief extract will show that it 
regulated labour. 

" The ordinary day's labour is limited to about nine hours, 
viz., from sunrise to half-past eight — from half-past nine 
to twelve — and from two to sunset, and in crop time it 
shall be extended to eight o'clock in the evening. The 
labourers shall be bound to obey the overseers, and the over- 
seers to obey each other according to their rank ; but their 
authority shall be confined to the cultivation and good order 
of the plantation. Those labourers* who in these points 
shall refuse to obey the order of the overseers, shall be sub- 
ject to a month^s imprisonment^ with labour during the day 
on public worksy' &c. &c. This code continued in force 
till August, 1798, when it was somewhat modified by Tous- 
saint, and we have already seen, on the authority oAjfee 
History of St. Domingo, that " the planters were obligecRo 
employ their labourers on the footing of hired servants, and 
the negroes were required to labour for their livehhood." 
Hence it appears that the regulation of labour in St. Do- 
mingo is not, as Mr. Stone seems to suppose, a recent exer- 
tion of power on the part of the government. 

But what shall we say of the ruined villas, the barren 
plantations, the gardens choked with thorns ? Admitting 
Mr. Stone's melancholy picture to be correct, cannot we 
explain it on other principles than sucli as would be fatal 
to the freedom and happiness of millions? The zealous 
editor seems wholly to have forgotten the terrible war 
which the Haytians were compelled to wage in defence of 
their liberty! In 1802, a French army landed in St. Do- 
mingo, for the purpose of again reducing its inhabitants to 
slavery, and a war ensued, which, for its desolating fury, is 
probably without a parallel. An historian of this war thu3 
concludes his account of it : — 

" At length, in the month of December, 1803, the island 
was finally abandoned, a mere handful of the French troops 
escaping the destniction which had already overtaken 
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60,000 of their fellows ! Thus for nearly two years, with 
a very brief interval, had a war raged in St. Domingo, sin- 
gularly ferocious and vindictive in its character, and directed 
latterly more to extermination than to conquest, sparing 
neither sex nor age, and sweeping away from the whole 
face of the plains of that beautiful island every trace of cul- 
tivation. So complete was the extinction of all sugar 
culture in particular, that for a time not an ounce of that 
article was procurable. The very roots and fruits on which 
subsistence depended were cultivated only in momes. 
Desolation, therefore, could hardly be conceived more com- 
plete than prevailed in 1804 and 1805 over all those parts 
of the colony which had formerly been covered with planta^ 
tions ; and it is well known how soon the rank vegetation 
of a tropical climate converts the neglected plantation into 
jungle." 

And is it a proof that slaves ought never to be emanci- 
pated, that St. Domingo has not in thirty years, after such 
wide-spread desolation, become again, in the hands of men 
recently delivered from bondage, and, for the most part, 
poor and ignorant, " the garden of the new world ?*' And 
was, indeed, that an *' idle and worthless'* population, 
which successfully resisted the arms of England and of 
France, and achieved their freedom by an heroic sacrifice 
of their lives and property — a sacrifice which, had their 
complexion been white, would have been celebrated by 
poets and orators in every portion of the civilised world ? 

Let us now inquire, whether the present state of the 
island is in truth such as is alleged. 

The Rev. Simon Clough, D.D. LL.D., has lately pub- 
lished a pamphlet {Appeal to the Citizens of the United 
States) f in which he undertakes to justify slavery from the 
Scriptures, and to prove that all clergymen who advocate 
immediate abolition are *' false teachers,'* and ought to be . 
dismissed by their congregations. Now this most veracious 
teacher, speaking of St. Domingo, assures us (p. 16), — " At 
the present time*, there is not one sugar, coffee, or cotton 
plantation on the island. There is now exported about five 
million pounds of inferior coffee, which grows wild, and is 

* The pamphlet was published in New-York, 1 834« 
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picked up by the inhabitants off the ground^ where it falls 
after it becomes ripe." 

Strange it is, that this island, if in the state described 
by Messrs. Stone and Clough, should support a population 
of 935,000*. Still more strange is it, that, when the whole 
export of coffee is only about five million pounds, it should 
appear fi'om the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that the coffee exported in 1833, from Hayti to the United 
States alone, amounted to eleven million, seven hundred 
eighty-four thousand, eight hundred and thirty-five pounds. 
Most passing strange is it, that the imports into this coun- 
try, in the same year, from an island in which there is not 
ONE sugar, coffee, or cotton plantation, with an idle and 
worthless population, with its fields run to waste, and its 
plantations barren from idleness, should nevertheless eX" 
ceed in value our imports, in the same period, from either 
Prussia — Sweden and Norway — Denmark, and the Danish 
West Indies — Ireland and Scotland — Holland — Belgium 
— Dutch East Indies — British West Indies — Spain — Portu- 
gal — all Italy — Turkey and the Levant — or any one re^ 
public in South America f. 

Neither Mr. Stone nor Dr. Clough profess to speak 
from personal observation. Let us then listen to an eye- 
witness. In 1831 was published in a London periodical 
the journal of a traveller in HaytL The following are ex- 
tracts : — 

*' Port Au Prince^ Island of Hayti, June 25, 1830. 
Being aware that this city had very recently suffered 
greatly by fire, I expected to see an unsightly waste of ruin 
and decay ; but the lots are rebuilt, and many a splendid 
and substantial edifice, surpassing those to be seen in the 
city of Kingston in Ja/maica, has arisen as the first fruits 
of the security which property enjoys, by the recognised 
independence of Hayti. 

" I have made an excursion or two, just out of the 
town, to the little cottage-settlements on the side of the 
mountain above the city. I am told that in the ancient 
regime — that is the phrase here for the old state of things— 

* Census of 1824. 

t See documents accompanying Letter from Secretary of the Treasury 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 21st Aprils 1834. 
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the plains were a source of so abundant a return for the 
industry of the proprietor, that the mountains in this neigh- 
bourhood were comparatively neglected, so that the ' Camp 
des Fourmis,' the range of hills so called, extending from 
Point Lamentin to the Cul de Sac, were heretofore never 
cultivated as they are now. At present, they are covered 
with a thousand small settlements appropriated to coffee^ 
and provisions, and fruits, and vegetables, in which the ad- 
vantages of irrigation, presented by the frequent springy 
bursting from the mountain ravines, have been diligently 
attended to in the agricultural economy. The water is 
trenched over the sunny service of each projecting irregu- 
larity of the ridge; and height above height the cottage 
of the humble cultivator is seen ; or the substantial coun- 
try-seat of the Haytian merchant, with its baths, bowers, 
and terraced gardens, have been erected. 

" Port au Prince, though by no means a handsome 
town, is, at this day, in style and, one may say, splendour, 
far superior to what it was in the colonial period of its 
history. 

" The frequent calamities to which it has been sub- 
jected from fire, and the immense and valuable property 
lost by earthquakes, in the years 1820 and 1822, have led 
the Haytians to attempt providing against the two-fold 
liability, as they expressed it, of being bouleverse et incendie. 
They have commenced re-erecting some of the houses de- 
stroyed by these conflagrations with stone or brick, cased 
over wooden frames, at once to sustain the shock of the 
earthquake, and to repel the action of the fire. They cover 
the roofs with tiles or slates rather than shingles ; and 
erect their stores for merchandize with fire-proof terraces, 
and wrought^iron doors and windows. These buildings 
have galleries and arched colonnades, with heavy cornices 
and balustrades screening the roof; and floors of variegated 
marble, and tiles in the upper as well as lower stories. If 
continued generally, they will render this city not only one 
of the most elegant in the West Indies, but one in which 
the houses will exhibit an interior economy, the very best 
adapted to the necessities of the climate. The decorations 
are appropriate. The rich varied mahogany of the coun- 
try is manufactured into elegant fufniture by the artisans 
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here; and the French taste of gilded mirrors, or-molu 
clocks, and porcelain vases, filled with artificial flowers, 
impart to the dwellings of the simple Haytians an air of 
refinement not unworthy of Europe. 

" The scene presented to the view of the traveller who 
quits the city of Port au Prince to journey on the highway 
to the mountains, though a wild waste, is not a solitary 
one. On the road he will meet a multitude of cultivators 
coming to the city market, with horses and asses loaded 
with provisions. He will see waggons with produce, drawn 
by hardy and healthy cattle. If he depart from the high- 
road, and turn to the right hand, through one of the wood- 
land paths, he will find himself entering into open grounds, 
covered with verdant fields; he will see traces every- 
where visible of renewed cultivation ; mansions re-erected ; 
aqueducts reconducting their streams to irrigate the land ; 
the sound of water-mills at work ; cottages no longer de- 
serted, but tenanted by labourers once more issuing firom 
them to gather in the harvest of the teeming soil. 

'' The island of Jamaica does not exhibit a plantation 
better established than Chateau Blond ; whether we con- 
sider the resources of the land, or the mechanical economy 
by which these resources are commanded, it is a splendid 
establishment. 

" To me, who have had an opportunity, firom the day of 
my birth and long residence in a slave colony, of forming 
by comparison a correct estimate of this people's advance- 
ment, the general quiet conduct and respectful behaviour of 
all classes here, publicly and privately, is a matter exciting 
great surprise." 

All this, it may be said, is anonymous testimony. It is 
so, and yet it seems entitled to at least as much weight as 
the bare naked assertions of Messrs. Stone and Clough. 
We will now offer testimony to which we presume no objec- 
tion will be made. The following are extracts from " the 
Report of the Select Committee on the Extinction of Slavery 
throughout the British Dominions, with Minutes of Evi- 
dence, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
11th August, 1832.'' 

Evidefiice of Mr, Robert Sutherland. 
Are there many persons who work for hire in Hayti ? 
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" Yes — the whole cuhivation is carried on by free labour. 

*' Do these persons work with industry and vigour? 

" I have no reason to think they do not. The proof, 
that free labour in Hayti answers, is this, that after the 
French were expelled there was absolutely no svgar work- — 
there was no mill — there was nothing of that kind which 
could be put in use ; it was destroyed ; and since that pe- 
riod, various plantations have grown up in Hayti. Men 
have gone to the expense of thirty and forty thousand dol- 
lars to build up those sugar works ; and it stands to rea- 
son, that unless these men were repaid for their capital 
they would not continue that sort of work. And there is 
another thing to be observed — that sugar is not the staple 
commodity of Hayti ; they only make sufficient for their 
own consumption. Coffee is the staple commodity of the 
island. 

" If a man can show that he has the means of sub- 
sistence of his own is he compelled to labour under the code 
rurale ? 

" Decidedly not. 

" Do you believe that corporeal punishment is inflicted 
upon any of the labourers in Hayti ? 

*' I believe it is impossible. I have seen the peasantry 
in the Highlands of Scotland, where I was brought up, and 
I declare that the negroes in St. Domingo are comparatively 
as much superior to them in comfort as it is possible for 
one man to be over another.'* 

Evidence of Vice- Admiral the Hon, Charles Fleming^ 
Member of Parliament : — 

*• Was told that vagrants and deserters worked by com- 
pulsion, but he did not see any himself. Had never heard of 
any working under the lash. The lash was prohibited by law. 
The Haytians appeared to him the happiest, best fed, and 
ttiost comfortable negroes he had ever seen ; better off'even 
than in the Caraccas ; infinitely better than in Jamaica — 
there was no comparison between them. He could not speak 
positively of the increase of the Haytian population since 
1804, but believed it had trebled since that time. They now 
feed themselves, and they export provisions, which neither 
the French, nor the Spaniards had ever done before. 

i5 
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** He saw a sugar estate near Cape Haytian, General 
Boulon's, extremely well cultivated and in beautiful order. 
It was wrpught by blacks, all free. A new plantation was 
forming on the opposite side of the road. Their victuals 
were very superior to those in Jamaica, consisting chiefly 
of meat; cattle being very cheap. The highest contract 
beef in Hayti was 2(2., in Jamaica it was 12d. He saw 
no marks of destitution anywhere. The country seemed 
improving, and trade increasing. The estate he visited 
near the Cape was large ; it was calculated to make 300 
hogsheads of sugar. It was beautifully laid out, and as 
well managed as any estate he had seen in the West Indies. 
His official correspondence as Admiral with the Haytian 
government made him attribute much efficiency to it, and 
it bore strong marks of civilisation. There was a better 
police in Hayti than in the new South American States; 
the communication was more rapid ; the roads much better — 
one had been cut from Port au Prince to Cape Haytian 
that would do honour to any country. A regular post was 
established. The government is one quite worthy of a civi- 
lised people. The negroes of Hayti are certainly richer 
and happier, and in a better condition, than he bad ever seen 
elsewhere. They were all working in the fields when he 
was there. He rode about very much. He did not think 
any acts of oppression were practised on the people of Hayti 
by the government.*' 

Mr. Jeremie, late first president of the royal court of St; 
Lucia, informs us, that in St. Domingo " is found a happy^ 
flourishing t and contented pea^santry^ engaged in the culti- 
vation of their own small freeholds ; and as these persons 
acquire capital, they form larger establishments, and are 
gradually rising. This proves that the general wants of 
the community are supplied, and, if well governed, that cora- 
munity must soon acquire strength and rise to importance.'' 
Essays on Colonial Slavery^ 1832, p. 63. 

The following facts, collected from the new and valuable 
Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation, by J. 
R. M'Culloch, London edition, 1834, abundantly confirm 
the foregoing testimonies : — 

In 1786, the exportation of coffee was about 35,000 tons. 
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In consequence of the subsequent devastation of the island, 
the exportation for some years almost totally ceased ; but it 
has now risen to about 20,000 tons! — p. 309. 

The amount of the following articles, exported in 1832, 
was estimated as follows, viz. : — 

Coffee . . . 50,000,000 lbs. 

1,500,000 „ . 

500,000 „ 

500,000 „ 

5,000,000 „ 

12,000 „ 

6,000,000 „ 

. . . 80,000— p. 927. 

The quantity of sugar exported in 1832 is not stated ; 
but in 1826 it amounted to 32,864 lbs. ; and it should be 
recollected, that about twenty years before not an ounce of 
that article was manufactured on the island — p. 926. 

' The imports into France, in 1831, from Hayti, exceeded 
in value the imports from Sweden, Denmark, the Hanse- 
atic Towns, Holland, Portugal, Austria, the French East- 
Indies, or China— p. 637. 

In the same year, the importation of French wines into 
Hayti amounted to 108,395 gallons— p. 1,250*. 

Cotton manufactures, to the amount of 6,828,576 yards, 
were exported from Great Britain to Hayti in 1831, being 
about one-tenth the number of yards exported in the same 
time to the United States— p. 446. 

Our readers are now competent to judge for themselves 
how far the assertions of Mr. Stone and the Rev. Dr. Clough 
are consistent with truth ; and also, what is " the practical 
commentary" offered by the history and present state of St. 
Domingo, on ** the mad schemes of our well-meaning but 
deluded philanthropists." 

* The quantity of French wine imported the same year into Great 
Britain for home consumption was 254,366 gallons — ^p. 1255. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Emancipation in the British West Indies. 

The liritish Government, in part to conciliate the West 
India proprietors, and in part through apprehension of the 
danger of immediate emancipation, determined to abolish 
slavery in such a manner as to Jit the slave for freedom. In- 
stead of breaking his yoke, it was to be reduced in weight ; 
and six years were to be occupied in filing off his manacles. 
On the first of last August the slave was told and believed 
that slavery was abolished ; but on the morrow, he was 
summoned to his usual task, and ^required to work, as be- 
fore, without reward. Astonished and disappointed, he 
doubted the legality of the mandate, and hesitated to obey 
it. He was then informed, that, although no longer a slave, 
he was nevertheless an apprentice, and must toil on for six 
years longer, before he could enjoy the fruit of his labour. 
Had emancipation been nominally, as well as really, pro- 
spective, the slave would have regarded it as a boon ; but 
he did not readily comprehend the distinction between sla- 
very and apprenticeship. 

There was, however, a very important distinction, which 
he soon discovered, and which did not promote his acquies- 
cence in protracted wrong. The lash was, by act of Parlia- 
ment, wrested from the master's hand; and while he was 
authorised to command his apprentices to labour, he was 
forbidden to punish them for idleness or insubordination. 
On this subject a Jamaica paper remarks : *' It is clear, and 
there is no use in disguising the fact, that the apprentices 
can no longer be coerced in the way they formerly were ; for, 
in the first place, no magistrate can legally inflict more than 
twenty-nine stripes ; and, in the next, it is not possible to 
furnish magistrates enough for the purpose. The hope, there- 
fore, of coercing is absurd, and must be abandoned/' 

The conduct of the West India negroes, under these 
circumstances, proves how utterly groundless are the ap- 
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prehensions entertained of emancipation. Disappointed 
and irritated, and at the same time almost wholly released 
from the control of their masters, they have exhibited a 
meekness, patience, and forbearance, utterly without a 
parallel. The great mass of the apprentices continue to 
labour ; but some have either refused to work, or accomplish 
less than their appointed tasks. None of the insurrections, 
murders, and conflagrations, which were so confidently pre- 
dicted by the enemies of abolition, have occurred. Not one 
life has yet been taken, not one dwelling fired* throughout 
the British West Indies, by the emancipated slaves. 

This forbearance is the more remarkable, when we con- 
sider the numerical superiority of the negroes in the West 
Indies, and particularly in Jamaica, where there are 331,000 
slaves, and only 37,000 whites. 

Whatever may be the result of the apprenticeship expe- 
riment. Abolitionists are not responsible for it. It was 
adopted contrary to their advice, and is inconsistent with 
the doctrines they profess. The emancipation which they 
believe to be most consonant with the will of God, most 
conducive to the safety and happiness of the whites, is 
immediate and unconditional. They rejoice that their doc- 
trines are at this moment subjected to a severe and practical 
test, and they await the issue with unshaken confidence. 

The Legislatures of Bermuda and Antigua have adopted 
the same course which the American Anti-Slavery Society 
recommends to the slave States. With the permission of 
the British government, these Legislatures dispensed with 
the apprenticeship altogether, and, on the 1st of last August, 
granted immediate and unqualified emancipation. That we 
may judge of the fanaticism, the madness, the reckless in- 
cendiarism of these Legislatures, we must take into con- 
sideration the number of slaves they '* let loose upon the 
community," and their relative proportion to the white 
population. 

In Bermuda there are 5,500 whites, 4,650 slaves, and 
500 free blacks. In Antigua, 2,000 whites, 30,000 slaves, 
and 4,500 free blacksf. 

^ Two sheds, called trash houses, were lately burned in Jamaica, pro- 
bably* but not certainly, by an apprentice. 

f American Almanac. 
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The Bermuda Gazette of the 4 th August thus speaks 
of the great change effected on the 1st : — 

^*The day was as remarkable for quietude, exemption 
from labour, and solemnity, as that which makes the Sab- 
bath in a Christian land. The only bustle perceptible 
was in preparation for attending public worship, which his 
Excellency the Governor most wisely ordered to be per- 
formed, thereby dedicating it wholly to God, the wilier and 
doer of this great work. The churches and other places of 
public worship on the island were crowded to excess, every 
possible accommodation being afforded to the coloured 
people. From every quarter we hear of their orderly, nay, 
more, exemplary behaviour. Four days of universal free- 
dom have now passed, and four days of more perfect regu- 
larity and quiet have these &med peaceful islands never 
witnessed." 

Such was the immediate result of turning loose 4,000 
slaves. Let us now attend to subsequent testimony. The 
Hon. Mr. Butterfield, Chief Justice of Bermuda, in his 
charge to the grand jury on the 6th of November, referring 
to the abolition of slavery in the island, observed : — 

** This measure, which was necessarily one of fearful 
experiment, has not, I am happy to say, disappointed the' 
hopes of the public, whose feelings in its favour were ex- 
pressed with an unanimity Its unexampled as, I ani proud 
to say, altogether honourable to the character of the country. 
On the contrary, it is a subject of congratulation, and cer- 
tainly of commendation to the emancipated, that in three 
months, during which we have been able to mark its work- 
ing, the general character and comfort of society has im- 
provedy and that the evils which some of its best friends 
apprehended were in all cases overrated, and in some have 
hidierto had no existence." 

But in Bermuda the whites were equal to the blacks, and 
the manumitted slaves were perhaps restrained from out* 
rage by the consciousness of their own weakness. It seems 
as if Providence had provided facts to refute every argu- 
ment that can be urged against Abolition. Let us now turn 
to Antigua, where the slaves were to the whites as fifteen to 
one, and the free blacks as three to two, and see how far in 
this overwhelming preponderance of the coloured over the 
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white population, immediate emancipation confirmed Dr. 
Hawkes's theory? Let the Antigua newspaper of 7th August 
answer the inquiry: — 

** The great doubt is solved — the alarming prognostica" 
tions of the advocates of slavery falsijled — the highest hopes 
of the negroes' friends fulfilled — and their pledge honour- 
ably redeemed. A whole people, comprising thirty thou- 
sand souls, have passed fh)m slavery into freedom, not only 
without the slightest irregularity, but with the solemn and 
dec(HX)us tranquillity of a sabbath. A week has nearly 
elapsed ; and althougil all eyes and ears are open, and re* 
ports spread rapidly, we have not heard of a single act of 
insolence, insubordination, or violence, committed by any 
one of them, under false and licentious notions of free- 
dom." 

From the same paper, of the 14th August: — " It is with 
the highest satisfaction we announce, that we know of and 
believe that there is no gang of labourers in the island which 
has not returned to its accustomed employment,** 

So that two weeks after the slaves were **let loose," 
instead of begging and stealing, they were all quietly at 
work» 

We quote from the same paper, of the 2 1st August: — 

" The third week of freedom will close with this day, and 
again we are bound to express our gratitude and praise to 
the Divine goodness, for the perfect peace and tranquillity 
which the island enjoys. Not the least symptom of insub- 
ordination has manifested itself any where ; and the daily 
accounts from all quarters testify to the excellent disposition 
and conduct of the new freemen." 

In a letter from Antigua, dated 30th of August, and pub- 
lished in a Norfolk paper, we find the following: — ■ 

'* The operations of commerce have experienced no ra- 
tenruption ; public confidence remains unshaken. Two 
sugar-plantatioTis have recently leased for a>s much as they 
were worthy with the negroes included^ prior to emancipa^ 
Hon** 

While the Jamaica papers are filled with complaints of 
the conduct of the apprentices, and predictions of the ruin 
of the island, one of them (10th September) says : — " In 
Antigua all appears to be peaceable and quiet. Its rulers 

A 
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evinced more wisdom, and proved themselves to be better 
tacticians than those of any other colonies, Bermuda ex- 
cepted. In getting rid of the apprenticeship, they got rid 
of the source, and only source, of heart-burning between 
them and their labourers, and, we maintain, as a free 
colony, will soon experience advantages not to be enjoyed 
by others, so long at least as the humbug continues." 

About seven months have now elapsed since the thirty 
thousand slaves of Antigua were suddenly "let loose," and 
as yet we have not heard of a single outrage committed by 
them. It had been customary in this island, as an addi- 
tional security against insurrection, to proclaim martial law 
at the Christmas holidays, during which time the slaves had 
peculiar opportunities for forming conspiracies. The great 
act of justice accomplished on the 1st of August relieved 
the planters of all apprehension of insurrection ; and not 
only was the usual proclamation withheld at the last Christ- 
mas, but the militia was exempted from duty. In a late 
speech, by the Speaker of the Antigua House of Assembly, 
he adverted to the "universal tranquillity" that prevailed 
and to the *' respectful demeanour of the lower classes ;" 
and declared that " the agricultural and commercial pros- 
of the country was absolutely on the advance.'* 



CHAPTER X. . 

I Gradual and immediate Emancipation. 

If we have been successful in our endeavours to prove 
that the removal of slavery by colonization is both morally 
and physically impossible, then it necessarily follows, that 
the slaves must be emancipated here or that slavery must 
be indefinitely continued. 

Should the former alternative be adopted, the important 
question occurs — ought the emancipation to be gradual or 
immediate ? 

If this question is to be determined with reference to 
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moral obligation, it is certainly difficult for those who re- 
gard slavery as sinful to justify its continuance even for a 
limited time. If, however, the question is to be decided on 
the ground of mere political expediency, there are many and 
powerful objections to gradual emancipation. These ob- 
jections, it is true, have more or less weight, according to 
circumstances, and, what may at first view seem para- 
doxical, their weight is proportioned to the number of slaves 
to be emancipated. 

In New-York, slavery was for the most part gradually 
abolished ; that is, the children, born after a certain day, 
became free, as they respectively reached the age of twenty- 
eight years ; and when the whole number of slaves were re- 
duced to ten thousand, they were liberated in a single day. 
In New- York, the wbite population so greatly exceeded the 
black, that no jealousy was entertained of the free negroes, 
and no inconvenience experienced in uniting free and slave 
labour. But in those States, in which nearly all the labourers 
are slaves, where every free black is regarded as a nui- 
sance and an incendiary, and where the planter would, on 
no consideration, permit him to labour in company with his 
slaves, much difficulty would necessarily attend a gradu/d 
relinquishment of slave-labour. 

Suppose, in South-Carolina, for instance, ten thousand 
slaves should be annually manumitted by law. This 
would certainly be gradual emancipation, as it would re- 
quire about forty years to free the whole number. Now, 
what would become of these ten thousand yearly discharged 
from the plantations? Would their late masters be willing 
to hire them, and turn them back into their cotton-fields ? 
The supposition is extravagant The planter would dread 
their influence on his remaining slaves, and these would 
certainly, and with great reason, be dissatisfied at seeing 
their late companions working for wages, while they 
themselves were denied any compensation for their toil. 
But if the ten thousand liberated slaves were not em- 
ployed,vhow could they obtain a livelihood, and how could 
the planters supply their place on the plantations ? The 
idea, that by gradual emancipation, the slaves will become 
jftt for freedom, is visionary in the extreme. The house of 
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bondage is not the school in which men are to be trained 
for liberty. 

As, then, gradual emancipation, however desirable, if uo 
other can be obtained, is so full of difficulty, and, in the 
opinion of slave holders, so dangerous that they have almost 
universally passed laws to prevent it, the only alternative is 
immediate emancipation or continued slavery. 

It seems scarcely possible that any conscientious man, 
after considering the results of immediate emancipation in 
St. Domingo and Giiadaloupe, in New- York, in Mexico, 
in South America, and in the West-Indies, should join in 
the popular clamour against it, as necessarily leading to 
massacre and rapine. No reason can be assigned, why the 
whites would not possess the same physical power to prevent 
or suppress outrage after as before emancipation; but 
abundant reason may be given, why the blacks, when re- 
stored to their rights, and enjoying the protection and pri- 
vileges of civil society, should be less disposed to destroy 
their bene&ctors and deliverers than they are when smarting 
under cruelty and injustice, to destroy those whom they 
regard as their tyrants and oppressors. 

Who, with the knowledge that no white man has ever 
been murdered in consequence of immediate emancipation, 
dares to declare in the presence of his Maker that self-pre- 
servation forbids the abolition of slavery? 

But we are met with the inquiry, how are the owners to 
be compensated for the loss of their property ? This same 
objection was made to the suppression of the African slave 
trade. British merchants had invested large capitals in 
the traffic, and it was contended, that to prohibit the 
trade was to violate the rights of property. All govern- 
ments possess the right to suppress practices injurious to 
society and to abate nuisances*. The State of New- 
York abolished slavery, without compensating the slave 
holders. The same has been done in Mexico, and in va- 
rious instances in South America, and the compensation 

* " How little to be respected," exclaimed Lord Mulgrave, late 
governor of Jamaica, " is that rigid regard for the rights of property 
which says a man shall do what he likes with his own when his oum is 
his fellow man." 
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given by Parliament to the West-India proprietors, probably 
arose from the consideration, that the legislators who enacted 
the Abolition law were not the^melves personally affected 
•by it; and in order, therefore, to avoid the reproach of in- 
dulging their benevolence at the expense of others, granted 
a pecuniary compensation to the owners of the emancipated 
slaves. 

So far as the public wealth is concerned, it would be 
enhanced, not diminished, by emancipation. In what does 
the property in slaves actually consist ? Only in the product 
of their labour. Now colonization, by removing the slaves, 
would utterly annihilate this property ; it would deprive the 
South of the avails of two millions of labourers ! Emanci- 
pation, instead of removing these labourers, would stimulate 
their industry, improve their morals, quicken their intelli- 
gence, and convert a dangerous, idle, and vicious popu- 
lation into wholesome citizens. Were all the slaves in 
South- Carolina emancipated to-morrow, every branch of 
industry would derive new energy, and every species of 
property an increased value, from the additional security 
which s^uch a measure would give to society. All dread of 
insurrection would vanish, and one half of the population, 
who are now regarded as implacable foes, would be con- 
verted into useful friends. 

But it is objected, that the emancipated blacks will form 
a bad population. One would think, from this objection, 
that the slaves now form a good population, and that they 
are to be rendered ignorant and immoral by freedom. Un- 
questionably, the liberated slaves, like all other vicious and 
degraded people, will form a bad population; but if they 
are such while in bondage, and must ever remain such until 
liberated, then emancipation is the only process by which a 
bad can be converted into a good population. As soon as 
they are free, they will be accessible to education and 
religious instruction, and all those various motives which 
operate as a wholesome restraint on the evil passions of our 
nature. It would be most unjust to estimate the future 
character of the emancipated slaves, supposing slavery to be 
immediately abolished, by the present character of the free 
negroes. These last, in the slave States, are a hated and 
persecuted race. They are kept not only in ignorance, but 
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in idleness. The planters will not employ them, for 
fear they will contaminate the slaves; and the whole le- 
gislationj of the Southerii States towards this people is 
to degrade and brutify them. But these wicked efforts * 
are the results of slavery, and would cease with it. Were 
slavery abolished, then it would be the obvious interest of 
the South to improve the black population, and the causes 
which necessarily render the free blacks vicious would no 
longer operate. The same remark applies, although with 
less force, to the free blacks of the North. Colonization and 
slavery have both had their influence in keeping alive and 
aggravating the prejudices against colour, and these pre- 
judices have led to that system of persecution and oppression 
to which the free blacks here are subjected. 

And now what injury or loss would the planter sustain 
by the emancipation of his slaves ? As a trader in human 
flesh, his vocation would, indeed, be gone, but as the culti- 
vator of the soil, his profits would be undiminished. The 
number of labourers would be as great as before ; and they 
would still be dependent on labour for their support. They 
now cost their owner their food and clothing, and their 
maintenance in sickness in youth and in old age ; the ex- 
pense also of the idle and worthless is as great as that of the 
good. Their cost as free labourers would be but little 
more than at present, while their characters would be im- 
proved, and the employer could select such labourers as his 
occasions required. The labourers, finding their wages, and 
o£ course their comforts, depending on their good conduct, 
would be prompted to industry and sobriety ; and having 
nothing to gain by insurrection, and feeling no injuries 
to avenge, all malignant designs against their employers 
would be laid aside, and they would soon make such ad- 
vances in intelligence and morality as would contribute no 
less to the good order and peace of society than to their 
own happiness. 

Abolitionists are constantly called on for a plan of eman- 
cipation. They have little encouragement to respond to 
the call. If they propose the simple plan of proclaim- 
ing, by act of the State Legislatures, the immediate and 
unqualified abolition of slavery, they are denounced as 
reckless incendiaries. If they intimate, that Abolition does 
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not necessarily inhibit all compulsory labour, and point to 
the rural code of St. Domingo and the apprentice system of 
the West-Indies, they are reprogpbed with wishing to sub- 
stitute one kind of slavery for another. But, in truth, they 
are under no obligation of duty or policy to propose any 
specific plan. No temperance society has felt itself bound, 
because it pronounced the traffic in ardent spirits to be sin- 
ful, to furnish venders with plans for employing their capi- 
tals in other occupations. 

The details of emancipation, and the various legal pro- 
visions proper to render it safe and convenient, are not 
prescribed by the great principles of justice and religion, 
but by considerations of local policy. It is not probable, 
that if all the southern Legislatures were sincerely anxious 
to abolish slavery, any two of them would do it in precisely 
the same manner and under the same regulations. We 
have seen one plan pursued in St. Domingo, another in 
Bermuda and Antigua, a third in the other British West 
Indies, and still different plans in South America. 

Of all these plans, that adopted in Mexico, Bermuda, and 
Antigua, of immediate, total, and unqualified emancipation, 
will, there is reason to believe, be found in all cases the most 
safe and expedient. 

This plan removes from the slave all cause for discon- 
tent. He is free, and his own master, and he can ask for 
no more. Yet he is, in fact, for a lime, absolutely depen- 
dent on his late owner. He can look to no other person for 
food to eat, clothes to put on, or house to shelter him. His 
first wish, therefore, is to remain where he is, and he re- 
ceives as a favour permission to labour in the service of him 
whom the day before he regarded as his oppressor. But 
labour is no longer the badge of his servitude and the con- 
summation of his misery: it is the evidence of his liberty, 
for it is voluntary. For the first time in his life he is a 
party to a contract. He negotiates with his late master, 
and returns to the scene of his former toil, and the scene of 
his stripes and his tears, with a joyful heart, to labour for 
HIMSELF. The wages he has agreed to accept will, in fact, 
be little more than the value of his maintenance ; for it is not 
to be expected that, in a treaty with his employer, his diplo* 
macy will gain for him any signal advantages; but still there 
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will be a charm in the very name of tropes, which will make 
the pittance he receives appear a treasure in his eyes. 
Thus will the transition tmm slave to free labour be effected 
instantaneously, and with scarcely any perceptible interrup- 
tion of the ordinary pursuits of life. In the course of time, 
the value of negro labour, like all other vendible commodi- 
ties, will be regulated by the supply and demand, and 
justice be done both to the planter and his labourers. The 
very consciousness, moreover, that justice is done to both 
parties, will remove their mutual suspicions and animosi- 
ties, and substitute in their place feelings of kindness and 
confidence. No white man in Antigua, surrounded as he is 
by blacks, now dreams of insurrection, or fears the midnight 
assassin. Can as much be said of our southern planters ? 



CHAPTER XI. 

Danger of continued Slavety. 

While slave holders and Colonizationists delight to ex- 
patiate on the danger of immediate emancipation, and to 
represent its advocates as reckless incendiaries, ready to 
deluge the country in blood, they seem scarcely conscious 
that any danger is to be apprehended from slavery itself. 
Yet the whole history of slavery is a history of the struggles 
of the oppressed to recover their liberty. The Romans had 
their servile wars, in one of which forty thousand slaves 
were embodied in arms, Italy ravaged, and Rome herself 
menaced. 

A European writer remarks, — " The formidable rebellion 
of the Jamaica slaves, in 1762, is well known ; and in 
almost every island in the Archipelago have repeated in- 
surrections broken out; sometimes the result of plans laid 
with the utmost secrecy, and very widely extended, always 
accompanied by the horrors of African warfare." 

The destruction of property in Jamaica, in the insurrec- 
tion of 1832, was estimated by the Legislature at 1,154,5832. 
Any commotion of the emancipated slaves that should coat 
the island one-hundredth part of this sum would be haikd, 
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both there and here, as demonstrative of the folly and hazard 
of emancipation. 

And have we not in our own country had melancholy, 
heart-rendering proofs of the danger of slavery. 

In 1712 and 1741 negro insurrections occurred in New- 
York, and we may judge of the alarm they excited, by 
the shocking means used to prevent their recurrence. Of 
the leaders of the last insurrection, thirteen were burned 
alive, eighteen hung, and eighty transported. In the 
single State of South- Carolina there have been no less 
than seven insurrections designed or executed. In 1711, 
the House of Assembly complained of certain fugitive 
slaves, who " keep out armed, and robbing and plundering 
houses and plantations, and putting the inhabitants of this 
province in great fear and terror." In 1730, an open re- 
bellion occurred, in which the negroes were actually armed 
and embodied. In 1739 there were no less than three 
rebellions, as appears from a petition from the Council and 
Assembly to the king, in which they complain of an " in- 
surrection of our slaves, in which many of the inhabitants 
were murdered in a barbarous and cruel manner ; and that 
was no sooner quelled than another projected in Charleston, 
and a third lately in the very heart of the settlements, but 
happily discovered time enough to be prevented.'' In 1816 
there was a conspiracy of the slaves in Camden and its 
vicinity, " the professed design of which was to m>urder 
all the whites and free themselves,^* The conspiracy in 
Charleston in 1822, and the sacrifice of human life to 
which it led, are well known. But in no instance has tlie 
danger of slavery been so vividly illustrated as in the 
tragedy of Southampton. 

A fanatic slave conceived, from some supposed signs in 
the heavens or peculiarity in the weather, that he was 
called by God to destroy the whites. He communicated 
his commission to five other slaves, who engaged to aid 
him in executing it. The conspirators agreed to meet at 
a certain place, on the night of the 21st August, 1831. 
They assembled at the appointed hour, and the leader, 
Nat Turner, beheld with surprise, a sixth man, who had 
not been invited by him to join in the enterprise, but who 
had learned from another source the cause of the meeting ; 
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and on inquiring for what purpose he had come, received the 
remarkable answer, *' My life is worth no more than that 
of others, and my liberty is as dear to me." With these six 
associates. Turner commenced the work of destruction. By 
sunrise, the number of murderers was swelled to fourteen, 
and by ten o'clock the same morning to forty ! 

From the testimony given on the trial of Turner, and 
which has been published, it appears that there was no pre- 
vious concert, except between Turner and his six original 
associates, and that no white or free coloured man was 
privy to their design. 

The dates we have given of the various insurrections 
prove conclusively that they were in no degree connected 
with discussions respecting Abolition ; and at the time of 
the Southampton massacre there was no Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety in the United States advocating immediate emancipa- 
tion. 

Abolitionists have been often charged with a desire to 
foment insurrections ; but the charge is wholly gratuitous, 
and no proof whatever of such sublimated wickedness has 
ever been adduced against them. On the contrary, their 
characters, professions, and conduct repel the calumny. 
The whole history of Abolition shows, that its only tendency 
is to ensure peace and safety. 

We have brought /ac^s to establish the danger of slavery: 
let us now attend to the confessions of slave holders to the 
same point. A South-Carolina writer, while urging the 
necessity of a stricter police over the slaves, thus describes 
them : — 

'* Let it never be forgotten, that our negroes are truly 
the Jacobins of the country ; that they are the anarchists 
and the domestic enemy — the common enemy of civilized 

SOCIETY, AND THE BARBARIANS WHO WOULD, IF THEY COULD, 
BECOME THE DESTROYERS OF OUR RACE*." 

The Southern Religious Telegraph says : — 

•' Hatred to the whites, with the exception, in some 

cases, of attachment to the person and family of the master, 

is nearly universal among the black population. We have 

then a foe cherished in our very bosoms — a foe wi|iLiNe 

* A Refutation of the Calumnies inculcated against the Southemand 
Western States. Charlston, 1822. 
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TO DRAW OUR LIFE-BLOOD, whcnevcr the opportunity is 
offered, and, in the mean time, intent on doing us all the 
mischief in his power.*' 

Now, be it recollected, that these " destroyers of our 
race,'* these foes, willing " to draw the life-blood" of the 
whites, are rapidly advancing to an immense numerical 
majority. And on what grounds do the whites rest their 
hope of security from these Jacobins and anarchists — on 
equal laws, the diffusion of education, and the influence 
of religion? Let Governor Haynes, of South-Carolina, 
answer the question. 

'* A STATE OP MILITARY PREPARATION must always be 
with us a state of perfect domestic security. A profound 
peace, and consequent apathy, may expose us to the dan- 
ger of domestic insurrection.*' Message to the Legislature, 
1833. 

Thus, profound peace, which is a blessing to all other 
people, will be a curse to the slave holders, and they are to 
hold all that is dear to them by the tenure of military pre- 
paration ! 

Is it^ we ask, possible for any nation to have a worse 
population than that described in the preceding extracts, 
or to be doomed to a more deplorable fate than that of per- 
petual military preparation ? 

We have now seen what are the religious and political 
principles, and what are the historical facts which lead the 
American Anti-Slavery Society to recommend immediate 
emancipation to their Southern brethren. 

But it is demanded, with an air of supercilious triumph, 
what have Northern men to do with slavery, and what 
right have they to interfere with the domestic institutions 
of the South? And is this question addressed to the fol- 
lowers of HIM who commanded his disciples to " go into 
all the world, and to preach the Gospel to every creature ?" 
As well might it be asked of the Christians of America, 
what they have to do with the religion of Brahma, — what 
right they have to interfere to rescue the widow from the 
burning pile, or the devotee from the wheels of Juggernaut ? 
Christians are no less bound by the injunction to " do good 
unto all men," to endeavour, by lawful means, to break the 
fetters of the slave, than to deliver the victim of Pagan 
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superstition. The obligation is imperative, and they who 
duly respect its authority, will not be deterred by violence 
or denunciation firom obeying its monitions. The same 
moral sense which has led abolitionists to oppose slavery, 
will, we trust, for ever lead them to repudiate in their prac- 
tice the detestable doctrine, that the end sanctifies the 
means, and restrain them from doing evil that good may 
come. The means they employ, except in relation to 
slavery under the authority of Congress, are wholly confined 
to argument* addressed to the conscience and understand- 
ing; and intended only to excite the voluntary action of 
the masters. With them, and with them alone, rests the 
power of deciding on the course they vnll pursue. But let 
them ponder well the consequences to themselves and their 
posterity of their momentous decision. Li^^ 

By rejecting abolition they reject all the rich and va- 
ried blessings in morals, in security, in political power and 
wealth, which it offers to their acceptance. And what do 
they retain, — the licentiousness, cruelty, and injustice ; the 
depression of enterprise, the wasting of strength, the fear- 
ful forebodings, the hourly jeopardy, the frowns of public 
opinion, and the reproaches of conscience, which are and 
must be the inseparable attendants on slavery. Before they 
refuse to retreat from the volcano on which they are stand- 
ing, let them look into the terrific crater which yawns be- 
neath them. 

If slavery is to be perpetual, it will be well to estimate, 
not only the number of slaves with which our southern 
country is to be peopled, but also the ratio they are to bear 
to their masters. It must be recollected, that all those 
moral checks on population which arise from morality, the 
refinements of civilized life, and the difficulty of sustaining 
a family, are wanting to the slave. Hence there is always 
a tendency to a far more rapid multiplication in a slave 
than a free po^julation. Certain circumstances may indeed 
check this tendency, but experience proves, that in this 
country they exist to a very slight extent, if at all. Our 
slaves are increasing in a constantly accelerated ratia 
In the ten years, from 1840 to 1850, judging from the 
result of the last census, the increase will be 1,049.275, s 
number greater than all the slaves just liberated in the 
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West-Indies ! The uext ten years, a still greater number 
will be added, and so on indefinitely. In the mean time, 
new and powerful checks will be operating to retard the 
progress of the white population. The evils attendant on 
slavery will offer strong inducements to the young and in- 
digent to forsake the land of their fathers, and to seek a 
safer home, and a wider field for enterprise. Virginia 
affords a striking illustration of this remark. The domestic 
slave trade annually relieves that State of more than six 
thousand slaves, and yet, notwithstanding this claim, they 
continue to increase. 

In 1830 the coloured population in the counties east of 
the Blue-ridge exceeded the white by 81,078, whereas forty 
years before, in the same counties, the whites had a majority 
of 25,098! 

The number of slaves must at length reach the point 
of profitable employment, after which, each additional one 
becomes an encumbrance. Soon after this point is reached, 
the traffic in slaves must cease, and the owners will be 
unable to dispose of their superfluous hands. The conse- 
quence will be, the gradual impoverishment of the propri- 
etors. As the slaves increase in number, and diminish in 
Value, their masters will gradually become less interested 
in their welfare, and more apprehensive of their physical 
strength. Fear is a cruel passion, and especially as it 
silences the remonstrances of conscience by the plea of 
self-preservation. As the danger becomes more pressing, 
the precautions of the master will become more and more 
rigorous: every slave being regarded and treated as an 
enemy, will, in fact, become one ; and every increase of cruelty 
will but hasten the final catastrophe. 

In the mean time, slavery will have ceased in every other 
part of the civilized world. In Brazil it will probably re- 
ceive its death-blow, in the first popular revolution. In 
the Danish Islands it will expire in two years; and in the 
French and Spanish colonies it cannot long survive*. 

* The voluntary manumissions in the French colonies from Ist Ja- 
nuary, 1831, to Ist June, 1833, were 21,962. Since the late Abolition 
Act of Great Britain, an Anti-Slavery Society has been organized in 
Paris, with the Due de Broglie at its head. It is said to have *' derived 
its existence in the very bosom of the Chamber of Deputies." 
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And when this loathsome leprosy shall cling only to the 
republicans of our Southern and Western States, in what 
light will they, must they, be regarded by the rest of the 
human race ? This is an age in which public opinion has 
snatched the sceptre from kings and senates, and reigns an 
imperious and absolute despot. She may indeed be influ- 
enced, but not resisted. She called for the abolition of the 
African slave trade, and the traffickers in human flesh, for 
centuries encouraged and protected by law, became a pro- 
scribed race. She is now calling for the freedom of the 
slave, and his shackles are falling from him. Emanci- 
pation will soon become the common cause of Christendom, 
as the abolition of the slave trade was a few years since. 

In 1822 the House of Representatives requested the 
President to enter into negotiations with the several mari- 
time powers, for the efiTectual suppression of the slave trade 
and its ultimate denunciation as piracy, and negotiations 
were accordingly opened on this subject with Great Britain, 
Spain, Portugal, Russia, France, Netherlands, Buenos 
Ayres, and Colombia. 

In 1821 Portugal persisting in the traffic, the British 
House of Commons called upon the king to endeavour by 
negotiation, to prevail on the powers of Europe to exclude 
from their ports the produce of the Portuguese colonies, Por- 
tugal yielded, and the trade has been renounced by every 
Christian nation in Europe and America. And may not 
the same, or similar means, be adopted by other nations to 
put an end to American slavery ? It is by no means im- 
probable, that before many years elapse, laws will be passed, 
and treaties made, for excluding the products of slave labour 
from Europe*. 

So long ago as 1806, Mr. Windham, in the House of 
Commons, ^' did not hesitate to say, that when the proper 
time arrived, and the consent of other powers could be ob- 
tained for its abolition, slavery ought not to be suffered to 
exist among the institutions of any civilized State.'' 

The Emperor of Austria has issued a decree, declaring 

* A statement has recently been laid before the British Parliament, of 
the amount of such produce of American slave labour imported into 
Great Britain, as enters into competition with the productions of the 
West-Indies. 
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— " Every man, by the right of nature, sanctioned by reason, 
must be considered a free person. Every slave becomes 
free from the moment he touches the Austrian soil, or an 
Austrian ship." 

The Edinburgh Review insists, that " the existence of 
slavery in America is an atrocious crime, with which no 
means can be kept/* 

Mr. Buckingham, member of Parliament, lately asserted 
at a public meeting : — 

*' The greater proportion of the people of England de- 
mand not merely emancipation, but the immediate eman- 
cipation of the slaves, in whatever quarter of the world they 
may be found** 

Daniel O'Connell, shortly before the abolition of slavery 
in the British dominions, declared in public : — 

** The West-Indies will be obliged to grant emancipation, 
and then we will turn to America, and to every part of 
Europe, and require emancipation." 

A Society has just been formed in England, entitled, 
'* The British and Foreign Society for the Universal Abolition 
of Negro Slavery and the Slave-trade.*' 

Our pride may revolt at the idea of foreign interference, 
but it will be the interference not of force, but of public 
opinion, against which our fleets and armies will be of no 
avail. 

We cannot compel other countries to buy our cotton 
and sugar ; or to admit our citizens from the South, when 
they visit Europe, to the usual courtesies of social inter- 
course. *'When an American comes into society," said 
Daniel O'Connell, in a numerous assembly, " he will be 
asked, * Are you one of the thieves, or are you an honest 
man ? If you are an honest man, then you have given liberty 
to your slaves ; if you are among the thieves, the sooner you 
take the outside of the house the better.' " 

The very coarseness of this invective, in the mouth of 
the great agitator, indicates the temper of the British popu- 
lace on this subject; a temper which, fostered as it is by 
the progress of liberal principles, will, in time, become 
the temper of all Europe ; and, indeed, of all the world. 
While the slave holders are suffering, without sympathy 
and without redress, from the harassing influence of 
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this temper, their slaves will be multiplying with a fearful 
rapidity, and becoming each day more conscious of their own 
strength ; and unless their fetters are loosened, they will 
inevitably be burst. 

Our Southern brethren are the masters of their own des- 
tiny : may a gracious God lead them to know the things 
which belong to their peace, before they be for ever hidden 
from their eyes. 



THE END. 
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